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THE 


ELOGY 
Monſi eur 1 la Bray: 


Os ſeur T' Abbe Fleuri bein s Choſen by 

e Gentlemen of the French Acade- 
my, 22 th Room of 2 late Monſi 2 de la 
Bruyere, took his Place there the 16th of July, 
1696, and upon that Occaſion ſpoke of Monſieur 
de la Bruyere, (or as the French call it, made 
bis Elogy) in the following Words, 


However ſooner or later it may be, 
* the Publick is always obſerv'd to ” 
c Juſtice to an Author; and we ma 
take it for granted, that a Book which 
© has been Read and frequently Enquir'd 
© after by the whole World, cannot be 
F without its peculiar Merit. Such is the 
© Work of that Friend, whoſe late and ſur- 
n Loſs we at this time Deplore; and 
AS 8 whoſe 


— 


oP The ELO GV of 
© whoſe. Place. you have been pleaſed to al- 


low me the Honour of ſupplying -A 
Work very ſingular in its kind, and in the 


** 


E 


that * Great Original, ' which the Author 


.thegs, he has perfectly well expfeſt his 
own: one may ſee in em a vaſt ſtrength of 
Thinking, and the moſt profound Reflex- 
ions upon Men's Manners and their Un- 
5 Fra ee Fogether with that Great 
FErullitien, which 

on all fit Occaſions in his private Conver- 
*. ſation, agreeably and uſefully mixt a 

r rünning thro? the Whole. He was Parti- 
5 cularly well acquainted with the Ewan 

and Dead Languages, and indeed there 
Was o kind of Learning to which lie-wa$ 
een © 5. (IG 


A 
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In his Chara&ers one may obſerve, that 
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* prcflion lively, that his Turns are very Art- 
ee ane 2 

"ful, and his Pictures ſometimes purpoſely 
loaded and over-colour'd, that they might 
not appeaꝝ too like, His Boldneſs and Force 
© are manäg'd ſo as not to cxclude cither 
F Pleaſure or Delicacy, tho” at the ſame time 
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Opinion of ſome Judges, even Superior to 


himſelf did at firſt only propoſe to imi- 
tate. Infdiawving the Characters of o- 


was ſo Remarkable up- 


his Criticiſm is ſeverely exact, and his Ex- 
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Monſieus e IA Brune. 
e ma) ſee tit the governing Spirit of chꝭ 
Wholeꝰ's a Prłdominant ad Implacabfe ha- 
gtted of ire, ith an avow ed Loveif Venue. 


An fine, the Crown of the Work, and hic 
<-we who are moſt nearly tongerni& for the 


4% Author, re the Wirnelles:off is that Ho: 
tely Spirit of True Religion chat ſhines in 


f. This Piece then, Gentlemen; wilbhap- 


g pily be one of thoſe-whiich/yaw do in ſome 
Manner ſeem to adopt for your oαn u 
receiving their Authors among you; one of 


* thoſe Beautiful and Uſeful Works, that 


* you Conſecrate to Immortality, &c. 


After Monſieur T'Abbe Fleuri had fin:ſh'd 
his Diſcourſe, Moaſiear I? Abbe Regnier re- 
plying to him, took an Occafion to ſpeak thas of 
Monſieur de la Bruyere. | 5 


0 Our Loſs of that Excellent Member of 
our Academy, to whom you ſucceed, is 
Great. He was a Perſon of a very Extra- 


1 „ 


Pleaſure in Revealing the Secrecy's of 
Mankind to him, in ſhewing him the 
Myſterious Inſide of Human Nature, and 
* continually expoſing thoſe Things to his 
Eyes, which Men labour to conceal with 
* the utmolt care from the knowledge off 
* rhe World. With what force of Expreſ- 
* ſion, what Beautiful Colours has he ex- 


ordinary Genius; Nature ſeemed to take a 1 


i- 
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The ELO G V, c. 
F preſt them ! A Writer Maſterly in his 
5 Strokes and full of Fire, who by a Turn 
uncommonly fine, and peculiar to himſelf, 
F could infuſe a ſtrength into Words which 
* of themſelves they had not: A Painter 
_ F fortunately Bold and Succeſsful, who in 
every thing that he Drew, ſuggeſted ſomes 
thing more for the — — to con · 


5 ceive, than the Eye could poſſibly take 
n ; iS? '$ bu, 
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THE 


THE. 


CHARACTERS; 


Manners of the Age. 


Borrow'd the ſubject Matter of this Book from 
the Publick, and I now reſtore what it lent 
me. Indeed Having finiſh'd the whole Work, 
with the utmoſt regard to Truth that I was 
capable of, tis but juſt I ſhould make ir Reſtitution. 
The World may here view the Picture I have 
drawn of it from Nature, and if I have hit on any 
defects, which it agrees with me to be ſuch, it 
may at leiſure correct them. This is what a Man 
ought chiefly to propoſe to himſelf in Writing, cho 
he can't always be ſure of Succeſs, However, as 
long as Men diſtaſte Vice ſo little as they do, we 
ſhould never give over reproaching them : They 
would perhaps be worſe, were it nt for Cenſure 
and Reproof, which makes Writing and Preaching 
of abſolute neceſſity. The Orator and Writer 
can't ſtifle the Joy they feel when they are applaud- 
ed, but they ought to bluſh in themſelves, it they 
aim at nothing more than Praiſe, by their Diſ- 
courſes or Writings. Beſides, that the moſt certain 
vid Eaſt equivocal W is the * of 
; Aaarcts 


- The Charatters, or 

Manners in their Readers or Hearers : We ſhould 
neither write nor ſpeak but for Inſtruction; yet 
we may lawtully rejoyce, if we at the fame time 
pleaſe thoſe to whom we addreſs, and by this means 
make the Truths we ſhould advance, the more inſi- 
nuating, and the better receiv'd. When any thoughts 
or reflections ſlide into a Book, which have neither 
fire, turn, nor vivacity agreeable to the reſt, tho 
they ſeem at firſt to be admitted for variety, to di- 
vert our Minds, and render them more attentive 
on what is to follow, but otherwiſe are not proper, 
ſenſible, or accommodated to the capacity of the 
People, (whom we muſt by no means neglect) 
both the Reader and the Author ought to condemn 
em. This is one Rule: There's another, which my 


1 Intereſt obliges me to requeſt may not 


forgot, that is, always to have my Title in view, 
and to think, as often as this Book is read, that 1 
deſcribe the Charofters, or Magners of the Age; 


for tho? I frequently take em from the Court of 


Frence, and Men of my own Nation, yet they 
cannot be cenfin'd to any one Court or Country, 
without loſing a great deal of the compaſs and uſe- 
fulneſs of my Book, and deftroying the deſign of 
theWork, which is to paint Mankind in general, 
as the order of the Chapters, and a certain inſenſi- 
ble connexion, which the reflexions that compoſe 
them, have one with another, do plainly demon- 
ſtrate. After this ſo neceſſary a precaution, the 
conſequences of which *ris eaſie enough for any 
body to penetrate, I muſt proteſt againſt all Cha- 
grin, Complaint, malicious Interpretation, fall: 

Application and Cenſure ; againſt the infipid Rail 

liers, and the ill-meaning Readers. Men ought to 
know how to Read, and then hold their Tongues 

or elſe to be able to relate what they have read 

"SIT | any 


Mamrers of the Age. 


and nothing more or leſs than .what they have 
read; which if they are ſometimes able to do, 
*tis not enough, unleſs they have the Will to do ir. 
Without thoſe Conditions, which an exact and ſcru- 
pulous Author has a right to require of ſome Peo- 
ple, as the only Recompence of his Labour, 1 
gqueſtion whether he ought to continue Writing, if 
he prefers his private Satisfaction to the publick 
Good, and a Zeal for promoting Truth. I confeſs, 
from the year 1690, and before the publiſhing the 
5th dition, I was divided between an Impatience, 

) to give my Book another Figure, and a better Form, 
by new Characters, and a Fear leſt ſome People 


* ſhould fay, Wilt theſe Characters never be finiſht? 

A Shall we never ſee any thing elſe from this Author? 

3 On one fide, ſeveral Men of good Senſe told me, 
Þ, 


-1 | the Matter is ſolid, uletul, pleaſant, inexhauſtible; 
live long, and treat on't without interruption as 


+ long as you live: What can you do better? The 
ey Follies of Mankind will every year turniſh you with 


a Volume. While others, with a great deal of Rea- 
1. ſon, made me apprehend the capriciouſneſs of the 
Multitude, and the levity of the People, ( with 
ur whom, however, I have a good caule to be con- 
= dent. ) Theſe were always ſuggeſting ro me, that 
oel for theſe thirty years paſt; few he lead with any 
ee, other intent, than for the ſake of Keading, and that 
vel to amuſe the World, there ought to be new Cha 
ters and a new Title; that this humour of indiffe- 
rence had fill'd the Shops, and ſtockt the Age with 
piles of dull and tedious Books, without Stile or 
Meaning, Rules or Order, contrary to Decency or 
Manners, written in halte, read with precipitation, 
and only read for their Novelty. They added far- 
ther, if I could not enlarge a ſenſible Book, I had 
beſt fir till, and do nothing. I in ſome meaſure * 
B 2 Te took 


De Characters, or 

t ook both their Advices, as oppoſite as they ſeem'd 
to be, and obferv'd a medium which diſagreed with 
neither. I did not ſcruple to add ſome new Re- 
marks, to thoſe which already had doubled the 
bulk of the firſt Edition of my Book, but that the 
Publick might not be oblig'd to read over what 
was done before, to come at what has been added 
fince, and that they might immediately find out 
what they would only read, I took care to diſtia- 
guiſh the ſecond augmentation by a greater mark, 
and the firſt by a leſs, as well to ſhew the progreſs 
of my CharaQters, as to guide the Reader in the 
choice he might be willing to make. And left he 
ſhould be afraid that I ſhou'd never have done with 
theſe Additions, I added to all my ExaQineſs, the 
fincere promiſe to venture on nothing more of this 
kind, If any one accuſes me with breaking my 
word, by adding in the three enſuing Editions a 
great many new Remarks, I conteſs ingenuouſly I 
had not the Power to ſuppreis em. He may per- 
ceive, by mingling what was new with what was 
old, without any mark of diſtinQion, I did not fo 
much endeavour to entertain the World with No- 
velties, as to deliver down to Polterity, a Book of 
Mazners, more pure, regular and compleaxt, To 
conclude, what 1 have written are not deſign'd for 
Maxims; thoſe are like Laws in Morality, and I 
have neither Genius nor Authority ſufficient to 
gualify me for a Legiſlator. I know well enough, 
I have offended againſt the Cuſtom of writing Max- 
ims, which are deliver'd in ſhort and conciſe Terms, 
like the manner of Oracles. Some of my Re- 
marks are of this kind, others are more extended. 
We think of things differently, and we #xpreſs em 
ina turn altogether as different: By a Sentence, 
an Argument, a Metapher, er ſome other Figure, 
| "OE 4 


Fa 


Manners of the Age. 3 
2 Parallel, a fimple Compariſon, by a Story at 
length, or a ſingle Paſſage, by a Deſcription or 

a PiQture, from whence proceeds the length or 
ſhortneſs of my Reflections. Thoſe who write 
Maxims would be thought infallible z on the con- 
trary, I allow any body to ſay of me, my Re- 
marks are not always good, provided he will him- 
ſelf make better. e | 
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Of Polite Learning. 


E are come too late, after above ſeven 
thouſand Years, that there have been Men, 
and Men have thought, to ſay any thing which 
has not been ſaid already. The fineſt and moſt 


[ beauritul Thoughts concerning Manners have been 

. carried away before our times, and we can do no- 

8 thing now, but glean after the Ancients, and the 

0 moſt ingenious of the Moderns. 5 | 
* * We muſt only endeavour to think and ſpeak \\ 
juſtly our ſelves, without aiming to bring others 
0 over to taſte and ſentiments ;z that would be too 

'r great an Enterprize. | 

I Tis as much a Trade to make a Book, as to 

to make a Clock; there's ſomething more than Wit 
u. neceſſary to make an Author. A certain Magiltrate 

20 was advancing by his Merits to the firſt Dignities of 
5, the Gown, a Man Subtle and PraQtic'd in Bufineſs 
e- de printed a Treatiſe of Morality, that was extraor- 
ed. dinary for its Ridiculouſneſs. 

em * *Tis not ſo eaſy to raiſe a — by a2 
ce, compleat Work, as to make an indifferent one va- 


lu'd by a Reputation already acquir'd. 
re, | 
4 B 3 Ti 
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gape, and hear them greedily ; they are tr 


The Characters, or 
* A Satyr or a Libel, when 'tis handed private- 
ly in Manuſcript from one to another, with ſtrict 


charge of Secreſie, if tis but mean in itſelf, paſ. 


ſes for wonderful; the Printing is what ruins 
it. a 
Take away from moſt of our Moral Diſcourſes, 
the Advertiſement to the Reader, the Epiſtle De- 
dicatory, the Preface, the Table and the Commen- 
datory Verſcs, there will ſeldom be enough left to 
deſerve the name of a Book. | 

* Several things are inſupportable if they are, 
but indifferent, as Poetry, Mulick, Painting and 
Publick Speeches. 2 | 

What a cruel Puniſhment is it to hear a Dull 
Declamation deliver'd with Pomp and Solemnity, 
and bad Verſes rehears'd with the Emphaſis of a 
wretched. Poet ! | | 
 * Some Poets in their Dramatick Pieces are fond 
of big Words and ſounding Verſes, . which ſeem - 
ſtrong, elevated and ſublime ; the 


at what they fancy is rare, and where they uader- 
ſtand leaſt, are ſure to admire molt ; they ſca ce 
allow themſelves time to breathe, and are Joth to 
be interrupted by Claps or Applauſes: When I 
was young, I imagin'd theſe paſſages were clear 
and intelligible to the Actors, the Pit, Boxes and 
Galleries; that the Authors themſelves underſtood 


dem, and that I was in the wrong to know nothing 


of the matter after much attention: But I am now 


' undeceiy'd. 


on th, © There hardly was ever ſeen any Piece excellent 
Feademy's in its kind, that was the joynt Labour of ſeveral 
Dictionary. Men: Homer writ his Iliads, Tirgi! his neids, 


* 


Livy his Decades, and Cicero his Orations. 


7 
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* As there is in Nature, ſo there is in Art, a 


int of Perfection. tie who is ſenſible of it, and 

is toucht with it, has a good taſte: He who is not 
ſenfible of jt, but loves what is below or above 
that point, has a violent taſte. Since then there is 


a good and bad taſte, we may with reaſon diſpute - 


the difference. | | 

Men have generally more Fire than Judgment; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, there are few Men 
whoſe Wit is attended with a ſolid Taſte, and a 
Judicious Criticiſm. - 

*The Lives of Heroes have enrich'd Hiſtory, 
and Hiſtory has adorn'd the Actions of Heroes: 80 
that tis difficult to tell who are moſt indebted, 
the Hiſtorians to thoſe who furniſh 'em with 


ſuch noble Materials, or the Great Men to their 
Hiſtorians. ; 


a heap of Epithets ; Actions alone, and the manner 
of relating * em, ſpeak a Man's praiſe. 


*The chief Art of an Author conſiſts in De- 
hgning and Painting well. T Moſes, Homer, Plats, 


Virgil and Horace, excel other Writers moſtly in 
their Expreſſions and Images. Truth is the beſt 
Guide to make a Man write forcibly, naturally 
and delicately. : | 
* We ſhould do by Stile, as we have done by 
Architecture; we have baniſh'd entirely the-Gothic& 
Order, which the Barbarians introduc'd in their 
Palaces and Temples, and have recall'd the Dorick, 
lonicł and Corinthian : That which was only to be 
jeen in the Ruins of ancient Rome and old G 
now become Modern, ſhines in our Portico's and 
Feriſtils; fo in{Writing, we can never atrive at per- 
tection, or ſurpaſs the Antients, if ſuch a thing is 
poilble, but by imitating them. 
Fn”. 8 How 
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* *Tis a ſorry Commendation that is made up 2 * 


How many Ages were paſt, before Men could 
come back to the taſte of the Antients in the Arts 
and Sciences, or recover at laſt the Simple and the 
Natural. | GET 
We nouriſh our ſelves by the Antients and Inge- 
nious Moderns; we ſqueeze, we draw from em 


at laſt we become Authors, and that we think we 
can walk alone, and without help, we oppoſe 
our Benefactors, and treat em like thoſe Children, 


Perraulr., Tis the practice of a Modern Wit to prove the 


Example. He takes the Reaſon from his particu- 
lar Opinion, and the Examples from his own 
Writings. 3 ; e 

fle confeſſes, the Antients, as unequal and in-. 
correct as they are, have à great many good 
Lines; be cites them, and they appear ſo fine, 
_ for the ſake of theſe, his Criticiſms are 
read. dB DN 
Meffeurs Some learned Men declare in favour of the An- 

— nd tients againſt the Moderns: But we are afraid they 

e judge in their own Cauſe; for their Works are ſo 
exactly made after the Model of Antiquity, that 

we except againſt their Authority. 

* An Author ſhould be fond of reading his Works 
to thoſe who know how to correct and eſteem 
em. | 

He that will not be corrected or advisd in his 

Writings, is a Pedant. | 
An Author ought to receive with equal Modeſty, 

the Praifes and the Criticiſms which are palt on his 

Productions. 


 * Amongſt 


8 The Caratteri, or ” 


as much as we can, we rifle their Works, and when 


who, grown pert and ſtrong with the Milk they. 
have ſuck!, turn themſelves againſt their Nurſes. 


Antients inferiour to us by two' ways, Reaſon and 


hand 4 a. ned a RV= Aon © 
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* Amongſt all the different Expreſſions which 
can render anyone of our Thoughts, there is but | 
one good; we are not always ſo fortunare as to 
hit upon't in Writing or Speaking. However, tis 
true that it exiſts, that all the reſt are weak, and } 
will not ſatisfy a Man of Senſe, who would make 
himſelf underſtood: N 5 © 
A good Author, who writes with Care, when 
he meets with the Expreſſious he has ſearcht after 


for ſome time, without knowing it, finds it at laſt 


the molt ſimple and the moſt natural, and fancies | 
it ought to have preſented it ſelf to him at firſt, 
without ſearch or enquiry. 555 
Thoſe who write by Humour, are ſubject fre- 
quently to reviſe their Works, and give em new 
touches: And as their Humours are never fix d, 
but vary on every flight occaſion, they grow in- 
different for thoſe Expreſſious and Terms they 
were ſo very fond of at firſt. : 
-* The ſame true Senſe, which makes an Author 
write a great many good things, makes him fear 
that they are not good enough to deſerve to be 
read. | ae = 
A Man of little Senſe is raviſh'd with himſelf, 
and thinks his Writings Divine: A Man of good 
Senſe is harder to be pleasd, and wou'd only be 
reaſonable.” | — 
* One, ſays Ariſtus, engag'd me to read my 
Book to Zoilus: I read it, he was ſatisfied, and 
before he had leiſure to diſlike it, he commended 
it coldly in my preſence ; fince that he takes no 
notice on't, nor ſays a word in its tavour ; however, 
[ excuſe him, I deſire no more of an Author, and 
even pity him the hearing of ſo many fine things, 
which were not his own making. 


Such 


= 


De. Characters, or 


Such as by their Circumſtances are free from 


the Jealouſies of an Author, have other Cares and 
Paſſions to diſtract em, and make em cold to- 
wards another Man's conceptions. Tis difficult to 
find a Perſon, who by his Mind, Inclination and 
Fortune, is in a Condition freely to Reliſh all the 
Pleaſure that a eompleat piece can give him. 

* The pleaſure of Criticiſing takes away from 
us the pleaſure of being ſenſibly charm'd with the 
fineſt things, hs | 

* Many Men, who perceive the Merit of a 
Manuſcript, when they hear it read, will nor de- 
clare themſelves in its favour, till they fee what 
ſucceſs it has in the World when *tis printed, and 
what Character the Ingenious give it: They will 
not hazard their Votes before irs Fortune is made, 
and they are carry'd away with the Croud, or en- 
; gag'd by the Multitude. Then they are very for- 
ward to publiſh how early they approv'd that Work, 
and how glad they are to find the World is of their 
Opinion. 41 | | 

Theſe Men loſe a fair Opportunity to convince 
vs, they are Perſons of Capacity ps Inſight, that 
they can make a true Judgment of that which is 
good, and that which is better. A fine Piece falls 
into their hands, the Authors firſt Work, before 
he has got a Name, or they are yet prepoſſeſt in 
his behalf; he has not endeavour'd to make his 
Court to, or flatter the Great, to engage their A p- 
plauſe; *Tis not requir'd of you, Zelotes, that you 
thoud cry out, This 1s 4 Maſter-picce : Humane 
Wit never went ſo far; We will judge of no body's 
Opinion, but in proportion to what thoughts he bas 
cf this Book ,, extravagant and offenſive Expreſſions, 
which ſmell of the Penſion, or the Abbey, and are 
injurious to what is really commendable; But why 

can- 
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cannot you only ſay 'tis a good Book ? Tis true, 
at laſt you ſay it, when the whole Kingdom has 
approv'd it; when Foreigners, as well as your 
own Country-men are fond of it; when tis printed 
all over Europe, tranſlated into all Languages, but 
then it is too late, and the Author is not oblig'd to 
ou. f 
, * Some having read a Book, quote certain Lines 
which they don't underſtand, and rob *em of their 
value, by what they pur in of their own : And 
theſe Lines ſo broken and diſguis'd, that they are 
indeed their proper Stile and Thoughts they ex- 
poſe to cenſure, maintain *em to be bad, and as 
they cire *em, the World readily agrees with them: 
But the Paſſage they pretend to quote, is never the 
worſe for their Injuſtice. 


. 


| 


| 


* Well, ſays one, What's your Opinion of Her- 


modoruss Book? That *tis bad, replys Anthyms ; 


That *tis bad, what do you mean, Sir? That tis 
bad, continues he; *tis not a Book, or at leaſt, it 
does not deſerve to be taken notice of. Have 
you read it? No, ſays 4nthymus Why does he 
not add, Fulvia and Melania have condemn'd it 
without reading, and I am a Friend to Eulvia and 
Melania? ä 

Aſenes, from the Altitudes of his Underſtand 
ing, contemplates Mankind, and at the diffince 
from whence he beholds them, ſeems aftrighted at 
their Littleneſs: Commended, exalted and mornt- 
ed to the Skies, by certain Perſons who have 
reciprocally covenanted to admire one another : 


Contented with his own Merit, he fancies he has 


/ 


Tre vile. 


as much Wit as he wants, and more than he 


ever will have: Poſſeſsd with his high Thoughis, 
and full of ſublime Ideas, he ſcarcely finds time 
to pronounce Tome certain Oracles : Elevated 


by 
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by his Character above humane Judgments, He 


leav2s it for common Souls to value a common and 
vutorm Life, being anſwerable for his inconſtancy 


% none but his particular Friends, who have re- 


ſclred ro Idolize him: They alone know how 
to jadge or think: They alone know how to 
w+. 2, wid only ought to write. There is o Work, 
Mo Heer fo well receiv'd in the World, or univer- 


Tal likd by Men of Wit and Scuſe, which he 


cad pprove, nay, which he would condeſcend to 
read; Incapable of being corrected by this Picture, 
hich will not be ſo happy as to be ſeen by him. 


 L'Mbe os: * Theoermes is very well acquainted with what 
Daxgeau. 


1s trivial and unprofitable : He is very ſingular in 
elt his Sentiments, and always leſs profound than 
1:odical'; he makes no uſe of any thing but his 


Memory, is referv'd, ſcornful, and ſeems continu- 


i !avghing to himſelf at ſuch as he thinks do not 
webu him, By chance I once read him ſomething 
c> 41ing, he heard it ont with impatience, then 
patiently talkt of his own: But what ſaid he 
of yours? ſay you: I have told you already, He 


Taſſrp to me of his Own. 


' The moſt accompliſnt Piece which the Age 
has produc'd, would fail under. the hands of rhe 
Criticks and Cenfurers, if the Author would heark- 
ern fo all their Objections, and allow every one to 


throw out che paſſage that pleas'd him the leaſt. 


Experience tells us, if there are ten Perſons 
% Hould blot a Thought or an Expreſſion out of 
a book, there are a like number who would oppoſe 
it Theſe will alledge, For what would you ſup- 


poſs that Thought ? *Tis new, fine, and hand- 


„eln expreſt. Thoſe, on the contrary, affirm. it 
Heid be omitted, at leaſt they would have given 
Ira 2c turn. In your Wenk, ſays one, there is 


a Term exceeding witty, it points out your mean- 
ing very naturally; methinks, ſays another, cat 


word is too bold, and yet does not ſignifie ſo much - 


as you would have it. Tis the fame word, and 
ſame lines theſe Criticks differ ſo much about. àud 


yet they are all Judges, or paſs for ſuch. What - 


then ſhall an Author de, but follow the advice t 
thoſe who approve it. „„ 

* A ſerious Author is not oblig d to trouble his 
Head with all the extravagant Banters and bad Jets 
which are thrown on him, or to be concerned at 
the impertinent Conſtructions which a ſort of hu 
may make on ſome paſſages of his Writing, wet- 
ther ought he to give himſelf the trouble to $u}1- 
preſs em. He is convinc'd, that let a Man be 
ver ſo exact in his manner of Writing, the d. 
Raillery and wretched Buffoonry of cgrtain wort h- 
leſs People are unavoidable, ſince they make uſt of 
the belt things only to turn em into ridicule. 


a fine Piece, and one that's Regular and Perfect? 
I queſtion whether there is any of the laſt K id. It 
being leſs difficult for a rare Genius to hit upon 
the Great and Sublime, than to avoid all Errors. 
The Cid at his firſt appearance was _—_— 2d 
mir'd , It liv'd in ſpite of Policy or Power, Whuck 
atrempted in vain to deſtroy it; The Perſons of 
Quality and the People, tho always divided wu 
their Sentiments, united themſelves in favour of 
this Tragedy, and agreed to learn it by heat C IH 
they might be beforehand with the Actors . re- 
peating it. The Ci4, in ſhort, is one of the fe 

'orms which can be made, and one of the bel” 
Criticiſms which ever Mus Mritten on any cube. 
is chat on the (id. 


* What a prodigious difference is there between | 
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_  Capys, who ſets up for a Judge of Stile, and 


_ fancies he writes like Bowhours, or Rabutin, oppoſes 


The Aber 
#f theWaorks 


I ofthe Learn. 
| edof Paris, 
| &c. 


himſelf to the Voice of the People, and is the only 


Perſon that ſays Danis 1s not a good Author: Da. 


mis gives way to the Multitude, and affirms inge- 
e with the Publick, that Capys is a dull 
1 | 
Ig the buſineſs of the Journaliſt to inform us 
when 2 Book is publiſht, for whom 'tis printed, 
for Cramorſy, or for whom elſe, in what Cha- 


— 


racter, how Bound, and on what Paper, and at 


what Sign the Bookſeller lives. This is his Duty; 


*tis his folly to pretend to Criticiſm. 
The higheſt reach of a News- writer is an empty 
Reaſoning on Policy, and vain Conjectures on the 


publick Management. 


The News-writer lies down at Night in great 
Tranquility, relying upon ſome falſe News, which 
periſhes before Morning, and which he is, oblig'd 
to abandon as ſoon as he awakes. — 

* The Philoſopher waſtes his Life in obſerving 
Men, and expoſing Vice and Folly ; it at any time 


hae makes his Thoughts publick, 'tis not ſo much 


from the vanity of being an Author, that he does 


ſo, as to ſer ſome Truth he has found out in a pro- 
per Light, that it may make the Impreſſion he de. 


ſigns. Yer ſome Readers think they do very well 
by him, if they ſay with a Magiſterial Air, they 
have read his Book, and that there is ſome Senſe 


in it; but he returns them their Praiſes, which 


was not the deFgn of his Labours and Elucubrati- 
ons : He has higher Aims, and aQts upon a more 


noble Principle: He requires from Mankind a 


greater and more extraordinary ſucceſs than Com- 


mendation, or even Rewards. He requires Amend. 


ment and Reformation. 
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Ide Characters, or 

* A Fool reads a Book, and underſtands nothing 
in it; a Little Wit reads it, he fancies he is pre- 
ſently Maſter of it all without exception; a Man 
of Senſe ſometimes does not comprehend it entire- 


ly, he diſtinguiſhes what is clear from what is ob. 


cure, whilſt the Beaux Eſprits will have thoſe 
Paſſages dark which are not, and can't underſtand 
what is really intelligible. 

* An Author endeavours in vain to make himſelf 
admir'd by his Productions. A Fool may ſome- 
times admire him, but theg tis but a Fool: And a 
Man of Senſe has in him the Seeds of all the Truths 
and all Sentiments, nothing is new to him. He 
admires little; He approves. | 

* I queſtion if 'tis poſſible to find in Letters 


more Wit, a better Manner, more Agrecablenefſs, 


and a finer Stile than we find in Ba/zac's and Voi- 
ture s. "Tis true, they are void of thoſe Sentiments 
which have ſince taken amongſt us, and were in- 


vented by the Ladies. That Sex excels ours in 


this kind of Writing; thoſe Expreſſions and 
Graces flow from 'em, which are in us the effects 
of tedious Labour, and troubleſome Enquiry; they 
are happy in their Terms, and place them ſo juſtly, 
that every one preſently lights upon their mean- 
ing; As familiar as they are, yet they have the 


Charm of Novelty, and ſeem only deſign'd for the 


uſe they put em to; They only can expreſs a 


whole Sentence in a fingle word, and render a deli- 


cate thought in a turn altogether as delicate: We 
find in all their Letters an inimitable connexion con- 
tinu'd thro? the whole, very naturally, and only 
linkt together by the Senſe. If the Ladies were 
more correct, I might affirm, that they have pro- 
duc'd ſome Letters, the belt wititten of any thing 
in out Language- 


* lerence 


16 
Terence wanted nothing but warmth: What 
Purity, what ExaQtneſs, what Politeneſs, what 


U 


1 


* 
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Elegance, and what Characters? Moliere wanted 
nothing but to avoid Jargon, and to wrire purely. 
What Fire? What Naivete? What a Sourſe of 
good Pleaſantr7? What Imitation of Manners ? 
Vo hat Images? What Satyr? What a Man might 
be made of theſe two Comick Writers. 


„I have read Malherbe and Theophile : They 


both underſtood Nature, with this difterence: The 
firſt; ina plain, uniform Stile, diſcovers at once 
ſomething noble, fine, fimple and natural, like a 
good Painter, or a true Hiſtorian. The other, 
without Choice or Exactneſs, with a looſe and 
uneven ;Pen, - {ſometimes laden with Deſcriptions, 
grows heavy in particulars, and gives you an Ana- 
tomy; ſometimes he feigns, exaggerates, and goes 
ſo much beyond the natural Truth, that he makes 
a Romance. T : | 
x ® .Ronſard and Belzac have each in their kind 
good and bad things, enough to form after em very 
great Men in Verſe or Proſe. 

Marot by his turn and ſtile, ſeems to have 
written fince Ronſard, There is little difference 


between the fuſt and us, but the ; alteration of a 


few Words, | 
"+. * Ronſard and his Contemporaries were more 
. prejudicial than ſerviceable to Stile. They kept 
it back in the way to perfection, and. expos'd it 
to the danger of being always defective. *Tis ſur- 
prizing that Marots Works, which are ſo eaſie and 
natural, had not made Ronſard, otherwifè full of 
Rapture ard Enthuſiaſm, a much greater Poet than 
Ronſurd and Marot; and that on the contrary, 
Belrau, Folelle, and Du Bartas, were ſo ſoon 
followed by a Racan, and a Malherbe; 85 
tha 
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that the French, Language, e er it was ſcarce con- 
-  ruped, ſhould be ſoquickly recover d. . 
| Alarot and Rablais are inexcuſable, for ſcat- 
tering ſo much Ribaldry in their Writings, they 
EW had both Genius and Wit enough to have omitted 
> Ml it, withour ſtriving to pleaſe fuch as would rather 
t meet matter of Laughter than Admiration in an 
Author. Rablais is incomprehenſible; his Book 
is an inexplicable Anigma, a meer Chimera; tis 
a Womans Face, with the Feet and Tail of a Ser- 
pent, or ſome Beaſt more deform'd: *Tis a mon- 
ſtrous Collection of fine and ingenious Morality, 
with a mixture of Beaſtlineſs : Where *tis bad 'tis 
abominable, and fit for the diverſion of the Rabble; 
and where tis good 'tis exquiſite, and may enter- 
tain the moſt delicate. = 
Two Writers in their Works have condemn'd 1s Methe 
Montaigne: I confeſs he ſomerimes expoſes him- Ia Yarci 
ſelf to cenſure; but neither of theſe Gentlemen 8 pk 
d will allow him to have any thing valuable. One 8 
ry of em thinks too little, to taſte an Author who 
thinks a great deal, and the other thinks too ſub- 
ve Willy to be pleas'd with what is Natural, = 
cel A grave, ſerious, and ſcrupulous Stile will 
a ies along while: Amyot and Coeffeteau are read, 
and who elſe of their Abe. ?-Belzac for 
is Phraſe and Expreſſion is leſs old than Vortare 


re ‚ 
pt Pat if the Wit, Genius and Manner of the laſt is 
it 


ot Modern, nor ſo conformable to our preſent | 
Vriters, tis becauſe they can more eaſily neglect 
nd han imitate them, and that the few who follow'd | 
of Hould never overtake them. 
an The Mercure Gallant is a trifle below nothing, 
nd there are many Works of the ſame impor - 
ance ; there is as much invention in Mea to grow 
ch by dull Books, as there is want of _ in 
uy- 
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pear'd, by the dextrous management of + Anphion 


Inſtruments. We are cheated by thoſe, who tell 


ſure of the Theatre, eſpecially where it has a mix. 
ture of Marvellous. There is no need of Wings, 


they are neceſſary in the Opera, its chief deſign be- 


Muſick, and condemning all the reſt: They ar 
ſometimes ſo warm in their prejudices, that they 


The Characters, or 


buy ing them; tis Ignorance of the Peoples Judg- 


ment, which makes Men ſometimes fearful to ven · 
ture abroad a great many dull Pieces. 

* An Opera is the Sketch of ſome magnificent 
Shew, of which it ſerves to give one an Idea. 

I wonder how ?tis poſſible that the Opera, with 
all its Muſick and k, agnificence, ſhould yer ſo 
ſucceſsfully tire me. | 

There are ſome places in an Opera which make 
us deſire more, and others that diſpoſe us to wiſh 
it all over, according as we are pleas'd or offended 
with the Scenes, the Actions, and the Things re- 
preſented, | WE: 

An Opera is not even to this day a Poem, *tis 
Verſes; nor a Shew, fince Machines have diſap- 


and his Race. Tis a Conſort of Voices aſſiſted by 


us, Machines are the amuſements of Children, 
and proper only for Puppet Plays. It encreaſes and 
embelliſhes the Fiction, and keeps the SpeCtators 
in that ſweet illuſion, which is the higheſt plea- 


or Carrs, or Metamorphoſes, in Tragedy: But 
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Ing to hold the Mind, the Eye and the Ear in an 
ual Inchantment. . 
* The Criticks, or ſuch as would be thought ſo, tc 

will ever have the decifive Voice at all PublickY n 


Shews: They canton and divide themſelves into 3 


Parties, o' both ſides puſh'd on by a particular Inf + 
rereſt, oppolite to that of the Publick, or Equity 
admiring only ſuch a Poem, or ſuch a piece ol 


alt 
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are at a loſs how to defend em; and injure the | 
Reputation of their Cabal by their vifi. le Injuſtice 
and Partiality. Theſe Men diſcourage the Poets 
and Muſicians, by a thouſand Contradictions, re» 
rarding the progreſs of Arts and Sciences, depriving - 
ſeveral Maſters of the Fruit they would draw from 

| Emulation, and the World of many excellent Per- 
formances. Be. 

| > * Whar's the reaſon. that we laugh fo freely, 

but are aſham'd to weep at the Theatre ? Is Nature 

| leſs ſubject to be ſoften'd by Pity, than to burſt 
out into Laughter at what is Comical? Is it the 
alteration of our looks that prevents us? Thar is 

Sl greater in an immoderate Laughter, than in the 

-B moſt bitter Grief, and we turn away our Faces to 

laugh as well as to weep, in the preſence of Peo- 

„ple of Quality, or ſuch as we reſpet. Is it re- 

U lnftancy to be chought tender, or ſhew any emo: 

n, tion at a falſe ſubject, where we fancy we are 

dl impos'd on? Without naming ſome grave Men, or 

iS perſons of ſound Judgments, who think there is 

a- as much weakneſs ſhewn in laughing exceffively 

Xx. as in weeping; what is it that we look for in 

38, Tragedy? is it to laugh? Does not Truth reign 

ut there as lively by its Images, as in Comedy? And. 

be · ¶ does. not the Soul imagine things true in cicher kind 
an before it ſuffers itſelt to be mov'd? Or is it fo eaſie 
to be pleas d, that verifimilitude is not neceſſary 
towards it? As therefore tis thought no odd thing to 
hear the whole Amphitheatre ring with an Univer- 
ſal Laughter, at ſome paſſage of a Comedy; hut on 
the contrary, implies that ſomething was pleaſant- 
ly ſaid, and naturally perform'd; ſo the extream 
violence which every one offers to himſelf in con- 
ſtraining his Tears, and diſguiſing em with affected 
Grimaces, clearly _ that the Natural Effect 
. 2 Of 


* 
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. | of good Tragedy is to make us Weep with all free- 

dom, and in concert in one anothers fight, and 

without any other diſturbance than wiping our. 

Eyes; tho after we have agreed to indulge our 

Paſhon, *rwill be found there's often leſs room to 

fear we ſhou'd weep at the Theatre, than be tir d 
or ſhock d there. | | | 

* Tragedy engages the Soul in the very begin- 

ning, and gives it no time afterwards to wander 

from what tis employ'd about. If a Man gets a 

little releaſe, 'tis only to be plung'd. in new 

abyſſes, and into freſh alarms z it conduQts him by 

Terror to Pity, and reciprocally by Pity to Terror 

It leads him thro Tears, Sighs, Incertitudes, Hopes, 

Fears, Horrors and Surprizes, to the Cataſtrophe : 

It ſhould not then be a Collection of pretty 
Thoughts, tender Declarations, gallant Diſcourſes, 
agreeable Pictures, ſoft Words, or ſometimes plea- | 
N #7. ſant Teſts, follow'd indeed at laſt with a 4 Scene of | 

at a- . n 0 
- frophe en Mutineers, who right or wrong knock ſome un- 
abe French fortunate Man on the Head, and ſo make a clear 
Stage. Stage. | | 

| * *Tis not ſufficient that the Manners of the 

| Stage ought not to be bad, they ſhould be decent 
and inſtructive, Some things are ſo low, ſo mean, 
|| fodull and inſignificant in themſelves, that the 
Poet is not permitted to write, nor the Audience 
to be diverted by *em. The Peaſant or the Drun- 
kard may furniſh out ſome Scenes for the Farce» 
Writer; they, mult never enter into true Comedy; 
{or ſince ſuch Characters cannot anſwer the main 
end, they ſhould not be the main Action of the 
Play. Perhaps you will ſay they are natural; fo 

is a Lacquey whiſtling, or a Sick Man on his Cloſe- 
Stool; by the ſame Rule you may bring them on 
the Stage, or the Drunkard Snoaring and Vomiting; 
18 
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is there any thing more natural? Tis the property £ 
of an Effeminate fellow to riſe late, to paſs the 


'beſt part of the day ar his Toiler, to adjuſt himfelf 
at his Glaſs, to be Perfum'd and Powder d, to put 


on his Patches, to receive and anſwer his Billets: 
When this part is brought to the Stage, if tis con- 
tinu'd two or thfee Acts it may be the more natural 
and conformable to the Original, but tis the mor 
dull and infipid. 

* Plays and Romances, in my opinion, may be 
made as uſeful as they are prejudicial to ſuch as 
read em: There are ſo many great examples of 
Conſtancy, Virtue, Tenderneſs, and Diſintereſt; 
ſo many fine and perfect Characters, that when 4 
young Perſon turns his Proſpect thence on every 
thing about him, and finds nothing but unworthy 
Objects, very much below what he came from ad- 
miring, I wonder how he can be guilty of the leaſt 
weakneſs for them. | 
« * Corneille cannot be equall'd where he is Ex- 
cellent, he is then an Original and unimitable, but 
he is unequal ; his firſt Plays are dry and languiſh- 
ing, and gave us no reaſon to hope he would after- 
wards riſe to ſuch a height; and his laſt Plays 
make us wonder how he could fall from it, In 
ſome ot his beſt pieces there are unpardonable faults 
againſt the Manners; his declamatory Stile puts a 
{top to the Action, and makes dt languiſh ? There 
are ſuch negligences in the Verſe and Expreſſion; 
that we can hardly comprehend how ſo great a Man 
could be guilty of 'em. The moſt eminent thing 
in him is his ſublime Genius, to which he is be- 
holden for ſome of the happieſt Verſes that ever 
were read, and for the Conduct of his Plays 
wher2 he often ventures againſt the Rules of 
the Antients ; He is admirable in unravelling his 

- e Plots 
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Plots, and in this does not always ſubje& him- 
ſelt to the judgment of the Greeks, or their great 
ſimplicity : On the contriry, he loads the Scene + 


with events, and moſt commonly comes off with 


ſucceſs z He is above all to be admir'd for his 
great variety, and the little agreement we find in 
his deſigns, amongſt the great number of Poems 
he compos'd. In Racines Plays, there is more 
likeneſs, they lead more to the fame thing: Bur 


| he is even and every where ſupported, as well in 
the Deſign and Conduct of his Pieces, which are 
& Juſt, regular, full of good ſenſe, and natural, as 


in the Verſification, which is rich in Ruimes, ele- 
gant, numerous, harmonious, and correct. Ke is 
an exact imitator of the Antients, whom he fol- 
Lows religiouſly in the ſimplicity of Action. He 
wants not the Sublime and the Marvellous ; and 
where *tis proper he is Maſter of the Moving and 
the Pathetick, as well as his Predeceſſor Cornecille. 
Where can we find greater tenderneſs than is dif- 


fus'd thro the Cid, Polreude, and the Horaces 2 What 


| 


| 


greatneſs of Soul, is there in Mitbridates, Por, 
and Burrhys ? They were both well acquainted 
with Terror and Pity, the favourite Paſſions of 
the Ancients, which the Poets are fond of ex- 
citing on the Theatre. As Oreſtes in the Andro- 
mache of Racine, the Phedra of the ſame Author, 
and the Oedipzs and the Horaces of Corneile ſul- 
ficiently prove. If I may be allow'd ro make a 
compariſon, or to ſhew the Talent of both the 
One and the Other, as tis to be diſcover'd in their 
Writings, I thould probably fay, that Cornezle ſub- 
jects us to his Characters and Ide 's: Rucrne's are 
more contormable to our own : The One paints Men 
as they ought to be; the Other deſer hes em as 
they are. There is in the firſt more of what we 
Kt aimizre, 
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admire, and ought to imitate ; and in the ſecond 
more of what we know in others, and approve in , 
our ſelves. Corneille elevates, ſurprizes, triumphs, 
and inſtructs. Racine pleaſes, affects, moves, and 
penetrates. The former works on us by what is 
fine, noble, and commanding :- The latter inſinuates 
- himſelf into us by the delicacy of his Paſſions. One 
is full of Maxims, Rules and Precepts; the other 
of pleaſing and agreeable ſentiments : We are en- 
gag'd more at Corneille's Pieces, at Racrne's more 
ſoftend and concern'd. Cornei/le is more Moral, 
Racine more Nacural. The one ſeems to imitate 
Sopboctes, the other Euripides. | 
Some Perſons have a facility of ſpeaking alone, 
and a long time, join'd with extravagant Geſtures, 
a loud Voice, and ſtrong Lungs : This the People 
call Eloquence. Pedants confine Eloquence to pub- 
lick Orations,. and then cannot diſtinguiſh it from a 
heap of Figures, from the uſe of great Words, and 
the roundneſs of Periods. | 
Logick is the Art to make Truth prevalent ; and 
Eloquence a gift of the Soul that renders one Maſter 
of the Senſe and Hearts of other Men, by which we 
perſwade and inſpire em with what we pleaſe. 
Eloquence may be found in all Difcourſes and 
all kind of Writings ; *tis rarely where we ſeek it, 
and ſometimes where tis leaſt expected. 
Eloquence is to the Sublime, what the whole is 
to its part. | 7 Wo 
What is the Sublime? It do's not appear that 
any body has defin'd it : Is it a Figure? Is it com- 
pos d of one or more Figures? Does the Sublime 
enter into all ſorts of —— Or are great ſub» 
jects only capable of it? Is it not in Eclogues, 
a fine Wir and a natural Simplicity; in familiar 
Letters and Converſation a great Delicacy ; or ra- 
ther is not Wit and Delicacy the Sublime of thoſe 
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. The Characters, or 
Works where they make the Perfection; What 
is this Sublime, and in what does it conſiſt? 

.  Synonyma's are ſeveral DiQtions, or different 
Phraſes: that ſignifie the ſame thing. An Antitheſis 
is the oppoſition of two Truths, which give light 
to each other. A Metaphor, or Compariſon, bor- 
rows from a ſtrange thing the natural and ſenſible 
Image of a true one, An Hyperbole expreſſes 
things above Truth ; to reduce the mind to un- 
derſtand it better. The Sublime paints nothing 


but the Truth; only in a noble Subject, it paints ir 
all entire in its Cauſes and Effects: Tis the Ex- 


| 


preſſion or Image molt worthy the Dignity of the 
| Truth its treats of. Little Wits. cannot find the 


proper fingle Expreſſion, and therefore uſe Syno- 


nyma's, Young Men are dazPd with the Luſtre 


of an Antitheſis, and generally make uſe of it. 
True Wits, and ſuch who delight in Images that 
are exact, are for Metaphors and Compariſons. 
Quick Wits, full of fire, and whom a vaſt imagi- 
nation carries beyond either Rules or Juſtice, are 
never ſatisfy d without an Hyperbole. As for the 


Sublime, tis even among the greateſt Genius's only 


the moſt elevated that are capable of it. 

* Every one who would write purely, ſhould 
put himſelf in the place of his Readers, examine 
nis own Work as a thing that is new to him, which 
he never read before, where he is not at all con- 
cernd, and which the Author had ſubmitted to 
his Criticiſm. He ſhould not ſuppoſe another 
Man will underſtand his Writings, becauſe he un- 
derſtands em himſelf, but becauſe they are in 
themſelves really intelligible. 

An Author ſhould not only endeavour to make 
himſelf underſtood, but he muſt ſtrive to inform 


us of ſuch things as deſerve to be underſtood. He 


bought, 'tis true, to have pure Language and a * 
5 * 
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noble, and ſolid thoughts, full of good Senſe and 
ſound Reaſon. He proſtitutes Chaſtity and Clear- 


5 
MI” Expreſſion z but they alſo ought to expres lively, 


neſs of Stile, who waſtes it on ſome frivolous, - 


ps; dull and common Subject, that has neither 
pirit, Fire, nor Novelty ; where the Reader may 


perhaps eafily find out the meaning of the Author, 
but he is much more certain to be tir'd with his 


Pro duCtions. e 

If we aim to be profound in certain Wiitings : 
If we affect a Polite turn, and ſometimes too much 
Delicacy, tis meerly from the good opinion we 
have of our Readers. 


* We have this diſadvantage in reading Books The Je- 


written by Men of Party and Cabal; we ſeldom ſuits and 


meet with Truth in em; Actions are there diſ- ] 


guis'd, the reaſons of both ſides are not alledg'd 
with all their force, nor with an entire exaQneſs, 
He who has the greateſt patience muſt read abun- 
dance of hard and ſcurrilous reflections on the 
graveſt men, who make a perſonal quarrel about 
a point of Doctrine, or matter of Controverſie. 


Theſe Books are particular in this, that they deſerve 


not the prodigious Sale they find at their firſt ap- 
pearance, nor the profound Oblivion that attends 
em afterwards : When the fury and diviſion of 


Parties ceaſe, they are forgotten like an Almanack 


out of date. 


*Tis the Glory and Merit of ſome Men to write 


well, and of others not to write at all. 
For this laſt twenty years we have been regu- 
lar in our Writings: We have faithfully. obſerv'd 
Conſtruction, and enricht our Language with new 
words, thrown off the Yoke of Latiniſin, and 
reduc'd our ſtile to a pure French Phraſe: We have 
almoſt found again the numbers which Ms 
. 7 an 


aal. 


The Charatters, or 
and Balzac hit upon firſt, and fo many Authors af- 
ter *em ſuffer'd to be loſt. We have, in ſhort, 
brought into our Diſcourſes all the order and clear- 
neſs they are capable of, and this will inſenfibly 
lead us at laſt to add Wit. 

* There are ſome Artiſts and Skilful Men, whoſe 
Genius is as vaſt as the Art or Science they pro- 
feſs: They pay with Intereſt, by their Contri- 
vance and Invention, what they borrow from its 
Principles: They frequently break through the 
Rules of Art to enoble it, and thwart the com- 
mon Roads, if they don't conduct em to what is 
great and Extraordinary ; They go alone, they 
leave their company a long way behind, whilſt 
they are by themſelves mounting high, and pene- 


rating far into the ſecrets of their profeſſion ; Em- 


bolden'd by their ſucceſs, and encourag'd by the ad- 


/. vantages they draw from their irregularity. Whilſt 
Men of ordinary, ſoft and moderate parts, as they 


can never reach em, ſo they never admire em 


they can't comprehend, and much leſs imitate 'em 


they live peaceably within the compaſs of their 
own Sphere, aiming at a certain point, which 
makes the bounds of their inſight and capacity; 
They go no farther, becauſe they ſee nothing be- 
yond it; They are at beſt but the firſt of a ſecond 


_ Claſs, and excellent in Mediocrity.| * 7 


*I may venture to call certain Wits Inferior or 
Subaltern, they ſeem as if they were born only to 
collect, regiſter and raiſe Magazines out of the 
productions of other Genius's z They are Plagia- 


ries, Tranflators, or Compilers; They ner think, 


bur tell you what other Men have thought: And 
as the good choice of Thoughts proceeds from In- 
vention, having none of their own, they are ſel- 
dom juſt in their Collections, but chooſe rathex ” 

make 
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make them large than excellent: They have no- 
thing original of their own, they know nothing of 
what they learn, and learn what the reſt of the 
World are unwilling to know, a vain and uſeleſs 
Science, neither agreeable nor profitable in Com- 
merce or Converſation : Like falſe Money, it has no 
currency; for we are at once {urpriz'dwith theirRead- 
ing, and tir d with their Company and Writings: 
However, the Great ones and the Vulgar miſtake 
*em for Men of Learning; but wiſe Men know 
very well what they are, and rank em with the 
Pedants. b 

* Criticiſm is commonly a Trade, not a Science; 
it requires more Health than Wir, more Labour- 
than Capacity, and Habit than Genius. If a Per- 
{on pretends to it, who has leſs diſcernment than 
reading, and engages himſelf in ſome Subjects, he 
will corrupt his own Judgment as well as his Reas 
der's. | 

*I wou'd adviſe an Author, born only to Copy, 
who in extreme Modeſty works after another Man, 
to chooſe for his Patterns ſuch Writings as are full 
of Wit, Imagination, and even good Learning: If 
he does not reach his Originals, he may at leaſt { 
come ſomewhat near em, and may make himſelf J-\ 
read: He ought, on the contrary, to avoid, as he * 
would deſtruction, any deſire to imitate thoſe who \ 
write by humour, who ſpeak from their paſſion, 
which inſpires them with Figures and Terms, and 
draw, if.I may ſay it, from their very Entrails, 
what they expreſs on their Paper. Theſe are dan - 
gerous Models, and will infallibly make him write 
meanly, dully and ridiculouſſy. Beſides, I ſhould 
laugh at a Man who would ſerioufly endeavour to 


ſpeak in my tone of Voice, or be like me in the 
Face. | 
4 
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28 The (Characters, or 
* A man born a Chriſtian and a Fenchman, is 

confin'd in Satire: The great Subjects are for- 
bidden him, he attempts em ſometimes, and 

\. - then turns off to the little things which he raiſes 
| by the beauty of his Genius and his Style. | 

* Every one ſhould avoid the empty and pue- 


.. # 


I wills. file Stile, for fear of being like f Dori/as and 


+ Main-. Handburg : On the contrary, in one ſort of Wri- 

bog: ting, a man may be ſometimes bold in his Expreſ- 

fions, uſe Tranſpoſitions, and any thing which 

paints his Subject to the Life; pirying thoſe who 

are not ſenſible of the pleaſure which there is in 
this liberty to ſuch as ute and underſtand it. 

* He who regards nothing more in his Works 
than the taſte of the Age, has a greater value for 
his Perſon than his Writings : He ſhould always 
aim at Perfection; and tho his Contemporaries 
refuſe him Juſtice, Poſterity will give it him. 

* We muſt never put a Jeſt in the wrong place: 
It offends. inſtead of pleaſing, and vitiates our own 
Judgments as well as other Men's. The Ridicule 
is only proper when it comes in with a good Grace, 


and ina manner which both pleaſes and inſtructs. 


fore you, I take your word for it, but I ſaid it as 
my own, and may not I think a juſt thought after 


| * Horace or Boileau have ſaid ſuch a thing be. 
them, as others may do the ſame after me? 


* 


Of Perſonal Merit. 


HO is there that is not convinc'd, he is 


P1 


| but a uſeleſs Perſon, tho he has never 19 
many gocd Qualities, and never ſuch an extraor- 
| dinary 
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dinary Merit; when he conſiders that at his Deat, 4" 
he leaves a. World which is not like to miſs him, 
and where there are ſuch numbers to ſupply his T1 
Place. WI WY” nt 

* All the worth of ſome People lies in their | © ad 
mighty Names; Look but near em, and that | w* 
which we took for Merit diſappears. Twas only 
the diſtance which impos'd on us before. | 

* Tho I am very well perſwaded that thoſe / 
perſons, who are choſe for difterent Employments, 
every Man according to his Genius and Profeſſion, 
acquit themſelves well, yet I ſhall venture to ſay, 
that there are in the World a great many Men, 
known or unknown, who are not employ'd, that 
would acquit themſelves altogether as well. And 
this lm inclin'd to think from the ſtrange ſucceſs 
of ſome People, whom Fortune only has thrown 
into Poſts, and from whom, till then, no great 
matters were expected. | 

How many admirable Men and fine Genius's are 
dead without ever being talk'd of ? And how many 
are there living, that neither now, nor ever will be 
ralk'd of? | 

* How difficult is it for a Man, without Cabal 
or Party, who is engag'd with no Society, or Body 
of Men, but who ſtands alone, and has nothing 
but a great deal of Merit for his Recommendation; \ 
how difficult, J ſay, will it be for him to make his 
way thro his Obſcurity, and come to ſtand upon 
a Level with a Coxcomb in great Reputation 

* Tis ſeldom that one Man, of himſelf, finds 
out the Merit of another, 


Men are ſo employ'd about themſelves, that they \ 


have not the leiſure to diſtinguiſh and penetrate 
into others; which is the Cauſe that a great Merit, 
join d 


, - 


| 
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De Garacters, or 
Joined to a great Modelty, may be a long time be- 
fore tis diſcover d. a 
* A Genius and great Abilities are ſometimes 
wanting, ſometimes only Opportunities. Some 
deſerve Praiſe for what they have done, and others 
for what they could have done. 

* *Tis not ſo hard to meet with Wit, as with 
people that make a good Ufe of their own, or 


another Man's. 8 
* There are more Tools than Workmen, and of 
the laſt more bad than good : Whar think you of 


him that takes up his Plain to Saw with, and 


wou'd needs Plain his Work with his Saw ? 
* There is not in the World ſo toilſome a Trade 


as that of purſuing Fame: Life concludes before 


ou =—_ gone thro with the rough part of your 
ork. ; 
* What's to be done with this Egeſippus, who 
ſollicits for an Employment? Shall he have a 
Poſt in the Exchequer or in the Army ? 'Tis indeed 


perfectly indifferent, which of em he has: Nor 


can any thing but Intereſt decide it, for he's ev'n 


as good an Accomptant, as he is a Souldier. Oh! 


but his Friends ſay, he's capable of any thing; 
that is, He has a Talent for no one thing more 
than an other, and that is, in other terms, he's ca- 
— of nothing. Thus tis with moſt Men: They 
eſtow their Youth entirely upon themſelves; 
They debauch themſelves with Idleneſs and Plea - 
ſure, and then falſly think when they are Old or 
Poor, the Commonwealth is bound to relieve 'em ; 
ever regarding that important Maxim, which ſays, 
That Men ought to employ the firſt years of Life 
to become ſo quality'd by their Studies and Pains, 
thas the Commonwealth may have occafion for 
| c their 
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their Knowledge or Induſtry; That they may be 
like neceflary Materials in the Fabrick of the Com- 
monwealth, and ſo the Publick in Intereſt and Ho- 
nour ſtand oblig'd to Advance them. .. 
Tis our Duty to render our ſelves perfectly well | 
qualify'd for ſome Employment; the reſt does nor 
concern us. Tis the buſineſs of others. } 

To owe our Merit to our ſelves alone, without 
any dependance on others, or to renounce our pre- 
tenſions to Merit, is an ineſtimable Maxim, and of 
infinite advantage in the World. Tis favourable 
to the Weak, the Virtuous, and the Witty, whom 
it either renders Maſters of their Fortune, or their 
Eaſe ; but pernicious to the Great, whom it would 
abridge of their, Attendants, or rather of the num- 
ber of their Slaves; wou'd mortifie their Pride 
with the loſs of ſome ſhare of their Authority, and 
wou'd reduce em almoſt to their own Equipage. | 
This wou'd deprive 'em of the Pleaſure of being * 
courted, preſt, ſollicited, of the ſatisfaction of be- . 
ing attended, or of refuſing, of promiſing and not 
performing. This wou'd thwart em in the humour 
they have ſometimes of bringing Coxcombs into 
play, extenuating Merit when they chance to diſ- 
cern it, This wou'd baniſh from Courts, Intrigues, | 
Caballings, ill Offices, Flattery, Baſeneſs and De- 
ceit. This wou d, of a tempeſtuous Court, full of 
Plots and Contrivances, make it to reſemble one 
of the ordinary Repreſentations of the Theatre, 
vhere the Wiſe are never but Spectators This wou d 
reſtore Dignity ro the ſeveral conditions of Men, 
and Serenity to their Looks, enlarge their Liberty, 
and revive in 'em, together with the n:tural Talents, 
the habit of Labour and Exerciſe. This wou'd ex- 
cite em to Emulation, to a Defire of Glory, to 4 
Love of Vine ; and inſtead of vile, unquiet cr 


lazy 


| 
f 
| 


* | 
lazy Courtiers, burthenſome often to the Com · 
monwealth, wou d teach em Prudence in the Con · 


* 


De Charatters, or 


duct of their Families, or in the management of 


their Eſtates, or make em upright Judges, or good 


| 
* | 


' 


Officers, or 


to any of them, wou'd be perhaps to leave their 
Heirs not ſo vaſt an Eſtate as an excellent Ex. 
ample. 0, 

* There is occaſion for a great deal of Reſoluti- 
on, 'as well as Greatneſs of Soul, to refuſe Poſts 
and Employments, and to reſt content with retire- 
ment, and doing nothing. There-are few who have 
Merit enough to play this part handſomely, or 
know how to paſs their leifureghours, without 
that which the Vulgar call Buſineſs. There is no- 


thing wanting to the Idlenefs of a wife Man, bur 


a better name, and that his Meditation, Diſcourſe, 
Reading and Repoſe, ſhould be call'd Employ- 


ment. 

* A Man of Merit and in Place is never uneaſy 
and out of humour thro? Vanity, The Poſt that he 
is in does not puff him up ſo much, as a greater, 
which he thinks he deſerves, and which he has nor, 
makes him humble. He is more ſubjec to be di- 
ſturb'd, than to be haughty or diſdainful ; tis at 
himſelf alone that he is concern d. 


* Tis a great deal of trouble for a Man of 


Merit to make his Court aſſiduouſly; but not for 


the Reaſon which ſome may preſently imagine. 
He has more Modeſty than to think that he does 


the leaſt Pleaſure to a Prince, to ſtand conſtantly 
in his Paſſage, to, poſt himſelf juſt before him, 


and make himſelf taken notice of; He is more 


apt to tear that he's imporrunate, and all the Rea- 
ſons drawn from Cuſtom and Duty, are hardly 
ſufficienx 


great Commanders, or Orators, or 
Philoſophers ; and all the Inconvenience of this 
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ſufficient to perſwade him to make his appear- 


ance. While on the contrary, another who has a 


good Opinion of himſelf, and one whom the Vul- 
gar cry up for a brisk Man, takes a Pride to ſhew 
himſelf, and makes his Court with the greater 


en @y 


Confidence, becauſe it cannot enter into his Head, 


that the Great, by whom he is ſeen every Day, 
ſhould think otherwiſe of him, than he does of 
himſelf. | 

* The Pleaſure, which a Man,of Honour takes 
in being conſcious to himſelf of flaving perform'd 
his Duty, is a Reward he pays himſelf for all his 
Pains, and makes him the leſs to regret the applauſe, 
eſteem and acknowledgments, which he is ſome- 
times depriv'd of. | 

* If I durſt make a Compariſon between two 
Conditions of Lite vaſtly different. I would ſay, 


that a Man of Courage applys himſelf to the Exe- 


cution of his Duty, almoſt in the ſame manner, as 
a Tyler goes about his Work : Neither the one 
nor the other ſeeks to expoſe his Lite, ſo neither 
of 'em is diverted by Danger. Death is an Incon- 
venience thar happens in both their Callings, but 
is never an Obſtacle. The firſt is not more vain, 
for having appear'd in the Trenches, mounted a 
Breach, or forc'd a Retrenchment, than the other 
is, for having climb'd ro ſome deſperate heighr, or 
to the top of ſome Steeple. *Twas the endeavour 
of both theſe to do well, while the Coward only 
endeavours to get it ſaid that he did ſo. 

' * Modeſty is to Merit what Shades are to the 
Figures in a PiQture, Ir gives it Strength and 
Heightning. 

That fimplicity of outward appearance, which 
in vulgar Men, ſeems to be their proper Cloaths, 
ſhap'd and fitted to their is the ornamental 


Habvin 


34 The Charafters, or | 
Habit of thoſe Perſons whoſe Lives have been full 
of great Actions. I compare em to the Beauty, 
that is more Charming for being Negligent. _ 
Some People, who in themſelves being very well 
ſatisſy'd with the tolerable Succeſs of ſome Action 
which they have done, and having heard that Mo- 


deſty becomes great Men, affect the natural Air 


* I and Simplicity of the truly Modeſt ; Like thoſe 
| People, who, tho they are none of the talleſt, ſtoop 
when they come under a Door, for fear of ſtriking 
their Heads againſt the top of it. | 
I M D * Your 1 Son liſps, think not of making him 
Harley, A+ mouut the Tribunal: your Daughter too looks as 
— | if ſhe were made for the World, never confine her 
nan among the Veftals. * Nan bis your Freed man is 
Ir ph rimerous and teeble, make no delay, but take him 
Cut en- out of the Legions preſently. You ſay, you would 
al, {advance him, Heap Wealth on him then, load him 
with Lands, Titles and Poſſeſſions. Make uſe of 
your Time, for now we live in ſuch an Age, when 
they will do him more. Credit than Virtue. But 
tis will coft me too much, you reply. Ah, | Ca 
. 6 you now ſpeak ſeriouſly? Why! tis no more 


hah or you to enrich Tant hus, the Perſon whom you 
ove, than tis for you to procure a Drop of Water 
from the Tiber, and by that means to prevent the 
Ul Conſequences which muſt certainly attend his 
23 Engagement in an Affair which he is abſo- 

: utely unfit for. 
* Tis Virtue which ſhould determine us in the 
Choice of our Friends, ſo tis that alone, which 
ne ſhould always regard in em, without enqui- 
i ring into their good or ill Fortune; and when we 
find we have reſolution enough to follow em in 
adverſity, then we ought - boldly, and with aſſu- 
HEY | Trance, 

{ 
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rance, to cultivate their Friendfhip in ctheir greateſt 
Proſperity A 

If tis common to be toucht with thing that 


are ſcaree and rate, how comes it that we are ſo 
little toucht with Vinme 2 


If cis a Happineſs to be a Deſcended, 


tis no leſs to have ſo much Merit, chat no body 
enquires wheiher.we are 19 or no, 

* There has appeared in the World from timeto 
time, ſome admirable extraordinary Men, whoſe 
Virtue and eminent Qualities have caſt a prodigious 


+ Luſtre ; like thoſe unuſual Stars in the Heavens, f The Car- 
the cauſes of which we are ignorant of, and know dina! d 
as little what becomes of them after they diſap- Ollat. 


pear. Theſe Men neither have Anceſtors; nor 
Poſterity : They alone compoſe their whole 
Race. 

* Right Reaſon diſcovers to us our Duty, and 
the Obligation we lye under to perform ir. If 
Danger arrends ir, to perform it in ſpight of Dan. 
ger, It either intpires us with Courage, or ſerves 
us inſtead of it. 

* The Man thar is fingle and free in the World, 
if he has Wit, may live and make a Figure above 
his Fortune or Quality. Which is. not 10 eafily 
done, if he's confin'd. Marriage ſeems to range 


* Next to perſonal Merit, it muſt be own'd 
that eminent Dignities and Titles give the great- 


every Body in their proper Rank and Degree. þ 


Perſon who does not know how to be an E aſmus, 


is in the right to endezvoir is be 1 Biſhop. Some, | 


to encreaſe their Fame, heap Dignity upon Dignity, 
one Honour on another, are created Peers, Knight, 
of the Order, Primates, and what not. They may 


2 wan, 
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eſt D.ſtinftion and Luſtre to Men, and that the Nheims. 
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f Cardinal want the Tiara; but what occafion has 1 Trophi- 


Camus. 
Lord 


nus to be made a Cardinal? 
* Yon tell me that the Gold in Philemon's rich 


Stafford. Cloaths makes a glittering ſhow, but does it not 


do the ſame thing at the Lace man's ? His Cloaths 


are made of the fineſt Stuffs, but are thoſe ſame 
Stuffs leſs fine in the Shops, or inthe whole Piece ? 


But then the Embroidery and other Trimming make 


em ſtill more magnificent. Do they ſo ? | think 
for that his Taylor's Fancy is to be commended. 
Ask him what a Clock tis, he pulls out a Watch, 
which for the Workmarſhip-is a Maſter piece; 
he has an Onix for the Handle of his Sword, and 
on his Finger he wears ſo large and bright a Dia. 
mond, thar it dazles your Eyes to look on't ; he 
wants none of all thoſe curious Toys, which are 
worn more out of Oftentation than Service; and 
is as Extravagant in his Dreſs, as a young Fellow 
that has Marry'd a Rich Widow. Well, at laſt 
you have given me the Curiofity to ſee at leaſt all 
this Finery ; bur, do you hear, ſend me hither 
Philemon's Cloaths and Jewels, and Fllexcuſe you 
for his Perſon, 

Thou art mightily miſtaken, Philemon, with 
that glittering Coach, that number of Raſcals be- 
hind it, and before it, and thoſe fix Horſes to draw 
thee in State, if thou thinkeſt to be efteem'd a 
whit the more: No, we make our way thro' all 
that Train, which is nor properly thine, to come 
ny to thy ſelf, whom we find to be a Cox- 
comb. | 

Not but tis true, the Man is to be {forgiven who 


| fancies himſelf the greater Wit, and the more No- 
bly deſcended, becauſe of his rich Coaches, Cloaths 


and ſplendid Equipage; for indeed tis but the 


ſame 


1 
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ſame Opinion which he reads in the Faces and Y 
Eyes of thoſe who addreſs him, 

+ You have ſeen at Court, and often in the Ci- 

one with a long Silk Cloak, or a very fine 
oath one, a large Surcingle ty'd high upon his 
Breaſt, Shoes of the fineſt Turkey Leather, and a 
little Cap of the ſame, a ſtarcht Band, and Hair 
moſt nicely curl'd, and ſet in great order, with a 
fair, raddy Complexion, who has talkt of Meta- 
hyfical Diſtinctions, of the Light of Glory and 
ifibility of God, Cc. This thing is call'd a 
Doctor. Another tis humble, has been bury'd aliv 
in his Cloſet, has ſtudy'd, ſearcht, enquir'd, dif. 
puted, read, or writ all his Life time. This 18 
the Man of Learning. - 

* 'Tis with us the Buſineſs of the Soldier to be 
brave, and for one of the Long-Robe to be Learn- 
ed; we proceed no farther. With the Romans, 
the Gown-man was Brave, and the Souldier Learn. 
ed. A Roman in one Perſon united both theſe Pro- 
feſſions. 5 

* The Hero ſeems only to be a Soldier, while the 
Great Man is of all Profeſſions, a Scholar, a Sol- 
dier, a Stateſman and Courtier; put em together, 
they are not both worth one honeſt Man. - 

_ * In War the diſtinftion betwern the Hero and 
the Great Man is very nice. All the Military Vir- 
tues go to the making up of both their CharaQers. 
The firſt ſeems to be young, daring, bold, venture- 
ſome and dauntleſs. The other excels him in a 
profound Senſe, a vaſt Foreſight, a great Capacity, 
and a long Experience. Perhaps Alexander was 
but a Hero, and Ceſar was the Great Man. £ 
* + /Emilias receivd all theſe Qualities at his owe 1 
Birth, to which the greateſt Men do not arrive, Conde. 
without abundance of Rules, Study, and Applica- 
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tion; He had no moxe to do in bis tender years, 


but to give up himſelf entirely to the Conduct of 
his own happy Genius; He did, he acted teh eral 
things before he knew em, or rather he knew thoſe 


things which he had neyer been taught. Shall I 


ſay it? Several Victorieg that he gaind, were the 


Plays and Diverſions of his Infancy. It would 


make a Life, attended with long Succeſs and Ex- 
perience, illuſtrious, only to haye performed the 


Actions of his Youth All the Occaſions which 


have ſince offer d, he has embrac d, and has come 


off Victorious; His Virtue and his Stars have cre- 
ated Occaſions on purpoſe for him; He was ad- 


mird for what he could have done, as well as for 
what he had done. The People lock d on him as a 


Man, for whom, it was impoſſible, to yield to the 


Enemy, to give ground either for Numbers or Dif- 
ficulty. They regarded him, as one having a Soul 
of a Superiour Order, which by its Light and 


Knowledge, ſaw farther than any Man did before. 
Jo behold him at the head of the Legions: was a 


ſure Preſage of Vi Tory, and his fingla Per ſon ac- 
counted mote valuable than many Legions, tle was 
great in Proſperity, gteatet by the ppoſition of 
Fortune. . The raiſing of à Siege, a Retreat, have 
gain d him more Honour than à Triumph. They 
were eſteem d next to Bantzls won; and Tons taken. 
He Was at once full of Glory and Modeſty. He 


has been beard to ſay, Lied, with the ſame Grace 


that; ke. faid, He bedt them He: was devoted to 
the State and his Family; ſincere to- God and Man, 
as paſſionate an Admiren of Merit, as if he had not 
been ſo well! acquainted with it himſelt. True, 


4 - unaftefted, magnanimous; one in whom none of 


all the Virtnes were wanting, bur thoſe which were 
not Extragrdinary, 1 A 
a . * The 
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* The Race of the Gods, if I may expreſs my gu, 
felf ſo. are exempt from the Rules of Nature. 6rndſow 
They are like the Exceptions from her General T N 


37 


Rules : They wait not for Time or Age. Merit in 
them prevents Years ; They are inſtructed as ſoon 
as born, and arrive at the perfect State of Man- 
hood, before ordinary Men get out of their In- 
ancy, _ | Yo 
* Sbort- f. ghted People, I mean ſuch who have 

but ſtreight Imaginations, which never extend be- 
yond their own little Sphere, cannot comprehend 
that Univerſality of Talents which is obſervable 
ſometimes in the ſame Perſons. They exclude Soli- 

dity from any thing that's agreeable; or when they 

_ diſcover in any one the Graces of the Body, Acti- 
vity, Dexterity, Addreſs, they will not allow them 
the Endowwents of the Mind; Judgment, Prudence, 
Wiſdom, Let Hiſtory ſay what it will, they will 
not believe that Socrates ever danc d. 
There are few Men ſo accompliſht, or ſo ne- 
ceſſary, but have ſome failings or other, which 
will make their Friends bear the loſs. of em with 
the greater Patience. | 

* 'Tis not impoſſible for a Man of Wit, but of 

2 CharaQter Plain and Sincere, to fall into a Snare. 
He- thinks no body would lay one for him, or pick 
him out to make a Bubble of. This confidence of 
his makes him leſs cautious, and the Buffoons are 
very ſmart in their Raillery upon his Security- 
They who attempt him a ſecond time will certain- 
Ty pay for all. He is Cheated but Once. 

I would, as it is but Juſtice, carefully avoid the 
offending any Perſon, but above all, a Man of 


Wit, if I had no regard in the World but to my 
own Intereſt, 
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here ate thoſe manneis and peculiar ways in 


Men, which will appear, and diſcover. what they 


are, let them be never ſo cloſe, or let em uſe ne- 


ver ſo much cunning, or care to conceal *em. A 


Blockhead neither comes, nor goes, nor fits, nor 
riſes, nor is filent, nor ſtands upon his Legs, like a 
Man of Senſe. E BY 


: | 4 
 +7h*Abbet I came to know + Mopſus from a Viſit he made 


St. Piere. 


me once, tho' he had no acquaintance with me be- 
fore: But tis common with him to deſire ſome 
whom he does not know, to bring him acquainted 
with others to whom he's equally unknown ; and 
to write to a Woman, whom he only knows by 
fight; He introduces himſelf into a Converſation 
of People, that deſerve the laſt DiſtinQion and Re- 


ſpect, tho? he is a per feQ Stranger to every one of 


em; and there, without waiting till he's askt, or 


without perceiving that he's Troubleſome, he falls 


a talking after his. manner; that is, both a great 


deal, and ridiculouſly. At another time, he comes 


into a publick Aſſembly, and firs down any where, 
without any regard to others or himſelf; He is re- 
mov'd out of a Place which was reſerv'd for ſome 
Miniſter of State, and he goes and ſeats himſelf 
in one that belongs to a Duke; He is the Diverſion 
of the Croud, yet ſo grave himſelf, that he is the 
only Perſon there that does not Laugh; He is like 
the Dog, drive him out of the King's Chair, up he 
jumps in the Preachers Desk. He looks on the Re- 


| Reftions'of the World, without any manner of con 


+ The Ba- —- j 
| 27 Bre- the belt Quality entertain him; He has no Learn- 
tueil, Bu- ing, yet he has Buſmeſs with the Learned ; He has 


voy to 
Mantua. 


cern or bluſhing. For Modeſty, the Blockhead and 
he may very well go together, | 
Celſus is but of mean Condition, yet thoſe of 


little merit himſelf, yet he is acquainted with thoſe 
who 
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Manners of the Age. | 
who have a great deal; He has no Abilities, but a 
Tongue chat ſerves juſt to make him underſtood, 

and Feet that carry him from one place to another. 
He is a Fellow made to run backwards and for- 
wards on Errands, to hear Propoſals, and report 
*:m.z to make ſome of his own, and exceed his 
Commiſſion, and then to be diſown'd in it; to re- 
concile People, that fall out again the firſt time 
they ſee one another; to ſucceed in one Affair, and 
fall in a thouſand; to attribute all the Honour of a 
Succeſs to himſelf. and caſt all the Odium of a 
Miſcarriage on others, He is inform'd of all the 
News and little Stories about Town; He ads no- 
thing himſelf, but only .hears and repeats what. 
others do; He is acquainted with the Secrets of 
Families, and concern d in the deepeſt Myſteries , 
He tells you the . Reaſon why ſuch a one was dife 
carded, and another recall'd, and in Favour ; He 
knows the Ground and Cauſes of the Difference 
between thoſe two Brothers, and of the Rupture 
of thoſe two Miniſters. Did not he foretel at hilt, 
what would be the ſad Conſequence of their miſ- 
underſtanding? Did not he ſay, that their Intimacy 
would not laſt long? Was not he preſent when 
{uch and ſuch words were ſpoken ? Did not he ne- 
gotiate that Affair? Would they believe him? 
Was it minded what he ſaid ? To whom do you 
talk at this rate? Who has had a greater hand in 
all the Intrigues of the Court than Ce//z5 ? And 
if it were not ſo, if he had not thought on't, and 
conſider d it very well, would he offer co make you 
believeit? or elſe, how do ye think he ſhould come 
by that grave and politick Air, which makes him 
look ſo like one newly return'd from an Embaſly ? 
* + Menippe is the Crow that is made fine with + The Duke 
other Birds Feathers: He neither ſpeaks nor _ CO 
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himſelf, but repeats other Peoples Thoughts and 
Diſcourſe. *Tis fo natural for in e 2 — ſe of 
their Wit, that he is the firſt himſelf that's deceiv d 
by it; fot thinking to give his 'own Judgment, or 
expreſs his -l Conception, he does but Eccho the 
Iaſt Man he parted with. He's pretty tolerable for 


à quarter of an hour, but then immediately he 
flags, and when! his ſhallow Memory begins to = | 


Him; grows F inſipid; He is of himſell 
the only Pexſon that's Ignorant how far he is from 
being Sublime and Hetoick, as He affects, and is 
bery unfit to judge of the Extent of Wit, ſince he 
very innocently believes, that tie has himſelf, as 
much as wurden for any Nan to have, and ac. 
cordingly ati! | 
2 neither defires any more, nor envies others. 
e is often in Soliloquy, which he Ae 9 
vours to conceal, that you may meet him gabbling 
and arguing to birfſelf, as if fome great Marter 


were under his Deliberation. If you ſalute him 


at fuch a time, you put him ittto a range perplex- 


ity, to know whether be ſhall return your Saluta. 


* LedSing in the Loavre, does not do this our of 
| Modeſt Another, who, to preſerve his hne 
Shape, 


tion or no; and before he comes to a Reſolution, 


you are got quite out of fight, Tis his Vanity 


that has elevated him, and male” him the Man of 


Jonour which he is not naturally. To obſerve him, 
yo would conclude it was his whole Employment 
5 confider his own Perſon, Drefs and Motions ; 


dat he fancy'd all Mens Eyes were open only to 


hold him, and that as they paſt along, he thought 
the only reliev'd one another to'admire him. 
Ae that has a Palace of his own, with his two 
paxtments, one for the Summer, and the other 
or: the Winter, yet takes up with an uneafie 
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Shape, abſtains from Wine, and eats but oneMeal 

a day, is neither Sober nor Temperate. A Third, 
who, at the Importunity-of his poor Friend, giv 
him ſome Relief, may be faid to buy his Quiet; 
but by no means to be Liberal. *Tis the motive, 
the induccment, that makes our Actions meritort- 


ous , and they are then perfectly ſo, when we do 
em without Intereſt or Deſign. 25 

E Falſe Greatneſs is unſociable, inacceſſible, 
if *twere ſenſible of its weakneſs, and ſtrove to con- 
ceat it. Twill nor be ſeen, except juſt ſo much, 
as may carry on the Deceit, but dares not ſhew its 
Face, for fear of diſcovering how really little and 
mean it is. True Greatneſs, on the contrary, is 
free, complaiſant, familiar, popular, ſuffers it- 
{elf to be rouch'd and handbd, loſes nothing by 
being view'd near at hand, is rather more known 
and admir'd fort. It ſtoops out of Goodneſs to its 
Inferiours, and returns without conſtraint to its ſelf 
again z Sometimes it is all looſe and negligent, 
lays aſide all its Advantages, yet never loſes the 
power of reſuming et, and commanding Reve: 
rence; it preſerves Dignity in the greateſt Liber- 
ties of Laughing, Playing, Trifling ; We approach 
it at once with freedom and awe. Its Character 
is Noble and Humane, inſpiring Reſpect and 
Aſfurance. This makes us to conſider Princes, 
as exalted to the heigth of Greatneſs, without 
making us to reflect with Mortification, on the 
lownets of our own Condition. 

*The Wiſe-Man is cur'd of Ambition by Ambi- 
tion; he aims at ſuch great things, that Riches, Pre- 
ferment, Fortune and Favour cannot ſatisſie him. 
He ſees nothing good and folid enough in ſuch 
poor Advantages to engage his Heart, to deſerve 
his Care or his Deſire; He uſes ſome Violence 


wich 
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| with himſelf not to deſpiſe *em too much, The | 
only good that is of Temptation to him, is that | 
kind of Honour, which is deriv'd from pure | 

and unmixt Virtue, but that Men will very rare- 

| Iy afford, and ſo he's content to go without 

it. : 

* He is good that does good to others. If he 

Tuffers for the good he does, he's better ſtill ; and 

if he ſuffers from them, to whom he did good, he 

is arriv d to that height of Goodneſs, that nothing 

but an increaſe of his Sufferings can add to it; If 

it proves his Death, his Virtue can aſcend no high- 

er; Tis Heroiſm compleat. 
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Of Women. 


* TIS ſeldom that the Merit of a Woman is uni- 
verſally agreed on by both Sexes ; their In- 
tereſts are too different. The Women are diſpleas'd 
> with thoſe very ſame Beauries in another, which 
render em agrecable to the Men. A thouſand 
Charms which inflame us with the moſt violent 
and tender Love, move in them quite contrary Paſ. 
ſions, Averſion and Malice. 5 | 
*The Greatneſs of ſome Women is all artifici- 
al: It conſiſts in the Motions of-their Eyes, the 
Toſs of their Head, a Stately Mien, and a Super- 
ficial Wit, that palles on thoſe who underſtard no 
better. There is in others an eaſie, natural Great- 
neſs, nothing behol den to Motions, Loeks or Ge- 
ſture, > ut ſprings from the Heart, and is the happy 
ON + 
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Conſequence of their noble Extraction: A Merit, 
not Noiſy or Oſtentatious, but Solid, accompany'd 
with a thouſand Virtues, which, in ſpight of all 


their modeſty, break out and ſhine to all who have 


but Eyes to diſcern em. | 

*I could wiſh to be a Woman, that is, a Beaue 
tiful Woman, from Thirteen to Two and twenty; 
but after that Age to be a Man again. 
x Nature has been very kind to ſome young La- 


dies, but they are not ſenſible of the Happinels : 


They ſpoil by Affectation, thoſe Gifts which they 
enjoy by thedittinguiſhing Favour of Heaven. The 
Tone of their Voice, their Mein are not their own : 
They ſtudy, they conſult their Glaſſes, how to 
Dreſs themſelves as much out of Nature as they 
can ; and *tis not without a great deal of Trouble, 


that they are able to make themſelves leſs agree 


able. a 


* If *tis the Ambition of Women only to appear 


Handſome in their own Eyes, they are in the right 


without doubt, to take what, courſe they pleaſe to 
Beautify themſelves, and in the Choice of their 
Dreſs and Ornaments, to follow their own Caprice 
and Fancy: But if tis the Men whom they wou'd 
Charm, if tis for them they Waſh and Paint; I 
have told their Votes in that caſe, and I do aſſure 


them from all the Men, or from the greateſt part, 


that the White and Red they uſe, makes em look 
hideous and frightful; that they hate as much to 
{ee Women with Paint on their Faces, as with falſe 
Teeth in their Mouths, or Balls to plump our their 
Cheeks; that they ſolemnly proteſt againſt all Art, 


laſt and infallible means that Heav'n takes to re» 
claim Men from their Love. 


[f 


which indeed does but make em ugly, and is the 
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If Women were formd by Nature, what they | 
make themſelves by Art; if they were to loſe in a 
minute, all the freſhneſs of theirComplexion, and 
were 10 have their Faces as thick with Red and 
Paint, as they lay em on, they would look on 
themſelves as the moſt wretched Creatures in the 


World. 


* A Coquet is one that is never to be perſwaded 
out of the Paſſion ſhe has ro pleaſe, nor out of a 
ood Opinion of her own Beauty: Time and Years 
ſhe regards as things that wrinkle and decay other 
Women; forgets that Age is writ in the Face, and 
that the ſame Dreſs which became her when ſhe 


was young, does but make her look the older now. 


AﬀeQation attends her ev'n in Sickneſs and Pain; 
She dies in a High-head and Colour'd Ribbons, 


„* Lyce hears another Coquet laught at for her 


retending to Youth, and for wearing thoſe Dreſ- 
es which do not agree with a Woman of Forty; 
Lyce is no leſs herſelf, but Years with her have not 
twelve Months, nor do they add to her Age; that 
is, ſhe thinks ſo; and when ſhe looks in the Glaſs, 
and lays on the Paint on her own Face, and ticks 
on the Patches, ſhe confeſſes there is an Age, when 
tis not decent to affect to appear youthful, and 


that Carice indeed with her Paint and Patches is 


very ridiculous. | 

Women, when they expect their Lovers, make 
great preparation in their Dreſs z but if they are 
ſurpriz d by em, they forget that they are un- 


dreſsd. In the preſence of indifferent Perſons, 
what diſorder rhey'reſenfible of, they reQifie with 


eaſe, and before em make no ſcruple to adjuſt 


themſelves, or elſe diſappear for a moment, and 
return dreſt. | 
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Mannes of the e.. 
3 A be Face js the fineſt of all Sights: - and the 

ee Mufick is the ſound of her Voice whom 
we love. "6. are 1 


| el It att tt 4 2 rated. 
* Aprecableneſs is Arbitrary : Beauty is ſome- 


thing more real and independant on Taſte and Opi- 


nion. 1 e . 1 
There are Women of ſuch perfect Beauty, and 
ſuch ttanſcendent Merit, that-tho tis impoſſible 
for us not to love em, yet we dare not encourage 
our Paſſion to hope for any greater Favour, than 
that of feeing em, and converting with em. 

* A Beautiful Woman that has the Qualities of 
an Accompliſhit Man, is, of all. the Converſations 
in the World, the moſt delicious. In her is to be 
found all the Merit of both Sexes, 2 
__ * Eyery, little, kind, accidental thing, that 
comes from the Fair, is ſtrangely moving and per- 
ſwafive to the Perſons, in whoſe Fayour tis intend- 
ed. *Tis not ſo with the Men; their Careſſes, 
| heir Is, their Actions, are ſincere and ſoft, and 
tranſported, yet are not half ſo perſwading.. 

* Caprice is inſeparable from Women, that it 
may be the Counter-poyſon of their Beauty. Ir 


prevents the damage which their Beauty would 


otherwiſe do the Men, who without ſome remedy, 
arg neyer cur'd of Love. a e 

Women are engag d to Men by the Favours 
they grant em: Men are diſingag d by the ſame 
Favours. | | 


When a Woman no longer loves a Man, ſhe 


forgets him ſo much, as not to remember the Fa- 


yours, he has receiv'd from her. | 

* A Woman that has but one Gallant, thinks 
ſhe's no Coquet ; She that has more, thinks herſelf 
but a Coguet, | oO 
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* A Woman may avoid the Reputation of being 


a Coquet, by an Engagement” to one 'particular 
Perſon, who yet paſſes for a Fool for having made 
A bad Choice. | | 


An old Gallantis of fo little Confideration, 
that he muſt give way to a new Husband , and a 


lant juſtles him out of place. 


Husband is of ſo ſhort Duration, that a new Gal- 


* An old Gallant either fears or deſpiſes a new 


ram; according to the Character of the Perſon he 
erves. | N 
An old Gallant often wants nothing but the 


15 Name, to be a very Husband; He is oblig'd to that 


Circumſtance, or elſe he would have been diſcard- 


ed a thouſand times. | 


* Pew Intrigues are ſecret ; a great many Women 


are not better known by their Husband's Name, 


than by the Names of their Gallants. 


* A Woman of Gallantry is Ambitious of being 
belov'd ; tis enough for a Coquer, that ſhe's thougt 


lovely and paſſes for handſome. The Buſineſs of 
one, is to make an Engagement of the other to 


make a Conqueſt, The firſt palles ſucceſſively 


from one Engagement to another, the ſecond bas a 


great many Amuſements on her hands at once, 
aſſion and Pleaſure are predominant in one, Va. 
nity and Levity in the other. Gallantry is a weak- 


neſs in the Heart, or perhaps a Vice in Complexion ; 
uettery is an irregularity of the Mind. The 


Co 
Gallant Lady makes her ſelf feard, the Coquer 


" hated. From theſe two Characters might be form. 


ed a third, which would be the worſt of all Cha- 


__ raQters, 


A weak Woman is one, that bein Reproach'd 
with a Fault, Reproaches her ſelf; Whoſe Heart 


js in a perpetual War with her Reaſon ; She 


would 


Doe 


. . c 
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would fain be cur'd of her folly, but never will bs 


cur'd , at leaſt tis very long firſt. | 
* Anmconſtant Woman, is one, that is no longer 


in Love: A falſe Woman is one, chat is alrs:dy in 


Love with another Perſon: A Fickle Worar,i> ſhe 
that neither knows whom ſhe loves, nor whether 
ſhe loves or no: And an Indifferent Woman's one 
who does not love at all. 

* Treachery in Women is an Art of diſpoſing 
every Word and Action, of managing Oaths and 
Promiſes in the beſt manner to deceive ; the laſt 
of which ir coſts *em no more to break, than ir 
did ar firſt to make em. 

A faithleſs Woman, if known for ſuch by the 
Perſon concern'd, is but Faithleſs ; if believ'd 
Faithful, ſhe's Treacherous. ft 

This Good we get from the Perfidiouſneſs of 

Women, that it cures us of our Jealouſie. 
Some Women, in their Courſe of Life, have 
a double Engagement to maintain, which to break, 
or to diſſemble, is equally difficult; In one there's 
nothing wanting bur the Ceremony of the Church, 
and in the other nothing but the Heart. 

* To judge of that Lady by her Beauty, her 
Youth, her Severity, and her Pride, you would 
{ſwear none but a Hero could one day ſucceed with 
her: At laſt, ſhe has made her Choice, and what 
is it? A little Monſter, that has not one Grain of 
Senſe. | 

Women that are paſt their Prime, ſeem natu- 
rally to be the Refuge of Young Fellows, who have 
no great Eſtates; tho for my part, I ear't tell 
whoſe Misfortune is moſt to be lamented : That of 
a Woman advanc'd in Years who ſtands in need of 


a Spark; or chat of a Spark who ſtands in need of 


an Old Woman, 
E | * One 
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he triumphs ; the Magiſtrate he routs, tho he's dreſt 
like a Beau; and the Citizen, tho he's got his long 
Perruque and Sword on : He beats *em all out of 


the Field, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the place; he 
alone is regarded and belov d; There's no holding 


out againſt a Gold Scarf and a White Plume, no 
refifting a Man that talks to the King, and viſits 
the Miniſters. The Men and Women are Jealous 
of him; he is admird and envy'd: Four Leagues 
off, he is deſpis'd and pity d. | 
A Citizen appears to a Woman that was never 
out of the Country, what a Courtier does to ano- 
ther of the Sex, that never had but City Breed- 
—_ E 
FA Man that is vain, indiſcreet, a great Talker 
and a Buffoon; one who ſpeaks impudently of 
himſelf, and contemtibly of others; who is extra- 
vagant, haughty, impertinent, without Morality, 
| Honeſty or Senſe ; ſuch a Man, I ſay, wants no- 
thing to be ador'd by abundance of Women, but a 

few tolerable Features and a good Shape. 

* Is it from Secrecy, or from what ſtrange Di- 
ſtraction, that fuch a Lady loves her Footman, ano- 
ther a Monk, and Drinna her Phyfician? 

+ Baron * Roſcius treads the Stage with admirable Grace. 
—_ Yes, * Lelia, ſo he does: III tell you too, his 
de la Ferte Legs are well made, he Acts well, and very long 
Parts; he declaims with ſo much Eaſe; that as they 
ſay, *ris only for him to open his Mouth to do it 
to perfection. Bur is he the only Perſon - of his 
Profeſſion that is agreeable; or is his Profeſſion 
J #5: Dut- indeed the nobleſt and moſt honourable in the 
ze of World ? However, Ro/c:zs is not for you: He is 


Vouillon. anothers; or it he were not, he's retain'd, 1 
| {4 


LM One, that is the Refuſe of the Court, in the 
City is receiv'd into the Withdrawing Room. There 
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die waits for him till he's diſguſted with F Aeſſali- The 
na. Take * Batbyllus then, Lelia; where will you? 


Ms: 
hat de 


| la Ferte. 
find, I don't ſay among the Rank of Gentlemen, & — 2 


whom you deſpiſe, but among the very: Players, court, 


one that riſes ſo high in a Dance, or cuts'a Caper 


M , 1 . Beau- 
to compare with him? Or what think you of + Co- — 


bus the Tumbler, who turns himſelf quite round in 
the Air, before he lights upon the Ground ? But 
perhaps you know that he is old; and for Bathy/- 
lus y ou lay, that the Crowd about him is ſtill too 
great; he refuſes more Women than he can grati- 


fie. Well then, you ſhall have * Draco, none of Filber - 


all his Profeſſion ſwells a pair of Cheeks with ſo 


much decency as he does, when he gives breath ei · 


ther to the Flute, the Hautboy or the Flagelet, for 
" *rfs an infinite number of Inſtruments that he has 

Skill in; ſo Comical he is too, that he makes ſport 
for the filly Women and Children : Who eats or 
drinks more at a Meal than Draco? He drinks down 

the whole Company, and is the laſt Man that 
falls. You figh, Le/a : Is it becauſe Draco is fixt 
in his choice, or that you are unfortunately pre- 
vented in him? Is he at laſt engag'd to 4 Cæſonia, 


ſay, all the Flower of Rome? To Cæſonia, who 
is herſelf of a Parrician Family, is Young, Beau- 
riful and Grave. Well, 1 pity your misfortune, 
ſince you, I ſee, are toucht with that Contagion 
which reigns in our Roman Ladies, of doating on 
| theſe Publick Men, as they are call'd; whoſe 

Condition of Life expoſes 'em to the common 
View; What will you do now fince the beſt of 


that kind are taken up? There's Brontes left ſtill, 


the Executioner, every body talks of his Strength 
and Dexterity : He's _ a Negro, but the Fel- 
2 


low 


who has ſo long purſu d him, and for whom ſhed Bouil - 


has ſacrific'd ſuch a Train of Lovers, I may ſafely lon. 


— as > ih 5 
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a0 _ young, has broad Shoulders, and a brawny 


* The Women of the World look on a Gardi- 
ner as 2 Vardiner, and a Maſon as a Maſon : Your 
\ Recluſe Ladies look on a Maſon as a Man, and a 
- Gardinerasa Man: Every thing is a Temptation 
tos them who fear it. HEM , 
The Dur- Some Ladies are BenefaQtors to the Chutch, 
oy of as well as to their Lovers, as being both Gallant 
umont. and Charitable, are provided with Places within 
the Rails of the Altar, where they read their Bil- 
lets Deux, and where for any thing you. can ſee of 
dem, you would think them at their Prayers to 
Heaven. 2 838 
* What is this Woman that is directed, as they 
call it? Is ſhe a Woman that is more dutiful to 
her Husband, kinder to her Servants, more careful 
of her Family and her Concerns, more zealous and 
fincere to her Friends? Is ſhe leſs a Slave to her 
Humour, leſs govern'd by Intereſt, and leſs in love 
with the Conveniences of Life ? I do not ask if ſhe 
makes large Preſents to her Children that have no 
need of em, but if having Wealth enough and to 
ſpare, ſhe furniſhes em with what is neceſſary, 
and gives em what's their due; Is ſhe more exempt 
from the love of herſelf, or further from loving 
others, or freer from all worldly Engagements? 
No, ſay you, none of all theſe things. I infift 
upon it then, and ask you what is this Woman thar 
direfted? Oh! 1 underſtand you, ſhe's a Woman 
'-_ that has a Dzredor, {- "Of 
Fyrieſi os If the Confeſſor and Direfor cannot agree about 
Fryar: who the Rule of Conduct, what third ꝓerſon ſhall a 
. Woman take to be Arbitrator. 


inro Familie, and take pen them to give directins for the” Condit of their 
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is not fo much a Woman's bufineſs to x 
vide herſelf with a Direfory as to live ſo diſcreet- 
ly as not to need one. % 


Alf a Woman ſhould tell her Confeſſor, among 


the reſt of her weakneſſes, that which ſhe has for 
— Director, — a _— 4 r in his 
Company, perhaps ſhe might be enjoyn'd leavi 

her Direthr for Pennance. 2 4 
If I had the liberty which IT could wiſh, I 


would certainly cry out, as loud as 1 were able, to 


fome of thoſe Holy Men who have formerly ſuf- 
ferd by Women, fly Women, do not you dire 
dem, but let others, that will, a God's Name, take 
tare of their Salvation. 

* Tis too much for a Man to have a Wife both 
a Coquer, and a Bigot; one of theſe qualities at 
once, is enough in Conſcience. 


* have deferr'd a long time, ſaying ſomething, 


which, for all my ſtruggling to ſuppreſs, muſt out 


at laſt, and I hope my freedom may be of ſome 
Service to thoſe Ladies, who not having enough of 
a Confeſſor to inſtruct em, uſe no manner of Judg- 
ment in the choice of their Dzrefors. I admire 
I ftand amaz'd'to behold ſome People, that ſhall 
be nameleſs : I gaze, I look fixtly on em: they 
ſpeak, I liſten, I * . inform my ſelf of certain 


Matters, I collect em; yet after all, cannot I 


comprehend for my Life, how theſe People, wh 
I think in all things to be diametrically oppofite 
to right Reaſon, good Senſe, all Experience of 
the World, Knowledge of Mankind, Religion, 
and Morality ; how, I ſay, they can preſume that 
Heaven ſhow'd in their Perſons renew in our Days 
the Miracle. of the Apoſtleſhip, in making them, 
poor, mean, ignorant Wretches, capable of the 


© 
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Miniſtry of Souls; which of all Offices is the No- 
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bleſt and moſt Sublime. But if, on the contrary, 
they fancy themſelves born fit for ſo high and diff 
cult a Function, that few are qualify'd for it, and 

rſwade themſelves, that in undertaking it, they 
do but exerciſe their Natural Gifts, and follow it 
like ſome Ordinary Calling, I confeſs I compre- 
bend it {till leſs. | 
I ſee very well, tis the Satisfaction of being 
privy to the Secrets of Families, of being neceſſary 
in making Reconciliations, of procuring Employ- 
ments, or helping em to Servants ; tis the plea- 
ſure of finding all the Doors open to them at No- 
ble Mens Houſes, of eating frequently at good Ta- 
bles, of being carry'd up and down the Town in a 
fine Coach, of making a delicious Retreat in the 
Country, of ſeeing Perſons of great Rank and Qua- 
lity concern themſelves in their Life and Health, 
and of managing for others and themſelves all 
worldly Intereſts : I ſee very well, that tis for the 
Take of theſe things only which makes em take up 
the laudable and ſpecious pretence of rhe Care of 
Souls, and has propagated in the World that incre- 
dible Swarm of Directors. Mr 

* Devotion comes upon ſome People, but eſpe- 
cially upon the Women, either as a Paſſion, or as 
one of the Infirmities of Age, or as a Faſhion which 
they are oblig'd to follow: Formerly they reckon'd 
the Week by the Employments of the ſeveral Days; 
there were their Days of Gaming, of going to the 
Play, the Conſort, the Maſquerade, and to Church. 
On Mondays, they threw away their Money at 
T/mena's, on Tueſdays they threw away their 
Time at Clmene's, and on Wedneſdays their 
Reputation at Ce/:menc's; they know over Night 
' what, was to be done the next Morning; they 
_enjoy'd at once the preſent Pleaſure, and the 
1 | | | Is future; 


| Manners of the Age. 
future; they only wiſh'd that *twere but poſſible to 
- unite em both in one day; nothing troubl'd em, 
nothing griev'd em, but that when they were at 


the Opera, they cou'd not be the ſame moment at 
the Play. Other Times, other Manners : Now they 


are extravagant in their Auſterity and Retirement, 


ſo demure they hardly open their Eyes, or make 
any uſe of their Senſes, and what is indeed incre- 
dible, they ſpeak little; They think tho, and that 
very well of themſelves, and ill enough of others; 
They Emulate one anothers Virtue and Reformati- 
on, with a kind of Jealoufie : The Pride of out- 
yying one another, continues ſtill in this new courſe 
of Life, which reign'd in that, which either our of 
Policy or Diſguſt, they lately quitted: Their In- 
trieguing, Luxury and Sloth Damn'd 'em before 
very gayly; now their Preſumptionand Envy Damn 
them as ſurely, tho not ſo merrily. 

* What, Hermas, if I ſhou'd marry a Covetous 
Woman, the will be ſure not to ruine me: Or if I 
ſhou'd marry one that Games, ſhe may inrich me: 
Or a Woman of Learning, ſhe will know howto in- 
ſtruct me: Or one thats Preciſe, ſhe will not be 
Paſſionate: Or one that's Paſſionate, ſhe will exer- 
ciſe my Patience: Or a Coquet, ſhe'll endeavour 
to pleaſe me : Or a Woman of Gallantry, ſhe will 
perhaps be fo Gallant as to love me in my turn: 
Or ſuppoſe one of your devout Ladies. But then 
tell me, Hermas, what ought I ro expect from her, 
who would deceive Heaven, and who really de- 
ceives herſelf. | . 

* Woman is eaſily govern'd, provided a Man 
gives himſelf the trouble: One Man often governs 
a great many; he cultivates their Wit and Memo · 
ry, fixes and determines them in their Religion, 
and undertakes to regulate their very Hearts: They 
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neither approve nor diſapprove, commend or con- 


demn, till they have conſulted his Face and Eyes; 
He is the Confident of their Joys, their Griefs, their 


Deſires, their ſealouſies, their Averſions, and their 
Amours: He makes em break with their Gallants, 
embroils and reconciles 'em to their Husbands, and 
makes his advantage of the Intervals : He takes 
care of their Concerns, ſollicits their Law Suits, 
and viſits the Judges for em: Recommends to em 


their Phyiician, their Tradeſmen and Workmen : 
He takes upon him to provide em Lodgings, to 


furniſh em, and order tneir Equipage; He is to be 
ſeen with 'em in their Coaches, in the Streets and 
Walks, as well as in their Pew at Church, and 
their Box at the Play: He makes the ſame Viſits 
with em, waits on em to the Bath, the Waters, 
and in their Journeys : He has the beſt Apartment 
at their Houſes in the Country: He grows old 
without falling from his Authority: Having a lit- 
tle Wit and a great deal of Leiſure, he wants no- 
thing more to preſerve it. The Children, the Heirs, 


the Daughter-in-law, the Niece, the Servants, all 


depend on him. He began by making himſelf e- 
ſteem'd, and ends by making himſelf fear'd. This 
old and neceſſary Friend dies at laſt without being 
regretted, and ten or a dozen Women, over whom 


He was a very Tyrant, come to inherit their Liberty 


by his Death. 

* Some Women have endeavour'd to conceal 
their Conduct, under an exteriour form of Mode- 
ſty, but the beſt Character they have got by the 
| cloſeſt and moſt conſtant Diſhmulation, has been 
to have it ſaid, One would indeed hade taken ber 
for a Veſtal. 

E Tis a ſtrong proof that a Woman has a fair 
and eſftabliſhr Reputation, when 'tis not blemiſhr 
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by the familiarity of thoſe who do not reſemble 
her; and when, for all the pro of People to 
make ill conſtructions, they are forc'd to have r. 
courſe to ſome orher reaſon for this intimacy, than 
that of agreement of Manners. 


E An Actor exceeds Nature in the Parts he plays: 
A Poet exaggerates in his Deſcriptions: A Painter, 
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who draws after the Life, beightens the Paſſion, 


the Contraſt and the Poſtures ; and he that copies 
him, unleſs he meaſures exactly the · ſizes and pro- 
portions, will make his Figures too big, and give 
more ſcope to all the parts, thro the diſpoſition of 
the whole Piece, than they have in the Original: 
Tis the ſame with the Preciſe or Formal, they are 
but the imitators of the Wiſe. | 
There is a falſe Modeſty, which is a Vaniry ; 2 
falſe Glory, which is Levity; a falſe Grandeur, which 
is Meanneſs ; a falſe Virtue, which is Hypocriſie; 
and a falſe Wiſdom, which is Formality. 
The Formal Lady is all Shew and Words, the 
Conduct of the Wiſe Woman is better than her 
Words : One follows her Humour and Fancy, the 
other her Reaſon and Affection: This is preciſeand 
auſtere, the other is on all occafions exactly what 
ſhe ought to be : The firſt hides her Failings under 
a plauſible outſide, the ſecond covers a rich Trea- 
ſure of Virtues under a free and natural Air: For- 
mality puts a conſtraint on the Wit, and yer does 
not hide Age or Wringles ; it gives cauſe to ſuſpec 
em often; Wiſdom, on the contrary, palliates the 
Defetts of the Body, and ennobles the Mind: It 


renders Youth more charming, and Beanty more 
dangerous. 


* Why ſhould Men be blam'd becauſe Women 


have no Learning? What Laws, what EdiQs have 
they publiſh'd, to prohibit em from opening _ 
GE OE YES, 
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Eyes, from Reading, Remembring, or making 
their advantage of what they ve read, when they 
write, or when they converſe? Is not, on the con- 
trary, this Ignorance of theirs owning to a cuſtom 
they have introdu'd themſelves ; or to the weakneſs 
of their Nature; or to lazineſs, that they will not 
uſe their Wit; or to an Inconſtancy, that will not 
tet *em proſecute any long Study ; or to a Genius 
and Talent which they have only to employ their 
Fingers; or wo a natural averſion for all things ſe- 
Tious and difficult; or to a Curiofity very far from 
that which gratifies the Mind; or to a quite diffe- 
Tent pleaſure than that of exerciſing the Memory? 
But whatever cauſe it is, to which Men are oblig'd 
for this Ignorance of the Women, tis certain they 
are happy, that as Women have ſuch Preeminence 
over em in ſo many things, they ſhou'd have this 

Advantage the leſs. - 6 
A Woman with Learning, we look on, as we do 


on a fine Arms: The Workmanſhip of it is rare, tis 


engravd moſt curiouſly, and kept wonderfully 
bright; but then tis only fit to adorn a Cloſet, to 
be ſhown them who admire ſuch things; 'tis of no 
more uſe or ſervice, either for the Camp, or for 
Hunting, than a Manag'd Horſe, let him be never 
ſo well taught. 

Where I find Learning and Wiſdom united in 


9 any one Perſon, I never ſtand to enquire the Sex, 


but fall to admiration ; and if you tell me, that a 


© Wiſe Woman is ſeldom Learned, ora Learned Wo- 


man ſeldom Wiſe, tis a ſign you have forgot 


what you read juſt before; that the reaſon why 
Women were diverted from Science, was upon the 
account of certain Defects: Now do you judge 
your ſelf, if they who have the feweſt Defetts, 


are not moſt likely to be the wiſeſt; and ſo con- 


ſequently 


Manners of the Age. 

Fequently a Wiſe Woman bids taireſt for Learn- 
ing; and a Learned Woman cou'd never be ſuch, 
without having overcome a great many DefeQs, 
which is an infallible proof of her Wiſdom. _ 
x Tis a difficult point to maintain a Neutrality, 
when two Women, who are equally our Friend 
fall out upon Intereſts, in which we are not at al 
concern'd : We muſt be often oblig*d to take one 
fide or the other, or we loſe em both. 


7 


* There are thoſe Women in the World, who 


love their Money better than their Friends, and 
their Lovers better than their Money. 

* Tis ſtrange to ſee Paſſions in ſome Women, 
ſtronger and more violent then that of their Love to 
Men, I mean Ambition and Play ; Such Women 
make the Men Chaſte, and have nothing of their 
own Sex but the Cloaths they wear. 

* Women are all in Extreams: They are either 
better or worſe than Men. 

* Maſt Women haveno Principles. They are led 
by their Paſſions, and thoſe whom they love form 
their Manners. | 

* Wornen exceed the generality of Men in Love; 
but in Friendſhip we have infinitely the advan- 
tage. | 
The Men are the occaſion, that Women do not 
love one another. PERS 

* Mocking is of ill conſequence. Lyce, whe 
is ſomething in Years, to make a young Woman 
appear ridiculous, makes herſelf ſo deform'd, that 

ſhe is frightful : To imitate her, ſhe uſes ſuch 
Grimaces, and puts herſelf in ſuch diſtorted Fi- 


gures, that now ſhe's grown ſo horribly ugly, that 


— Perſon whom, the mocks, cannot have a better 
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* la the City, they will have it, that there are 
Idiots, both Men and Women, who have ſome 
Wit: At Court, they will have it, that there are 
abundance of People who want Wir, tho they have 


. a great deal. Theſe laſt Criticks will hardly al- 


low a Beautiful Woman to have as much Wit as 
the reſt of her Sex. | 9 5 


* A Man is ſooner to be truſted with another 


Perſons Secret than his own ; a Woman, on the 


contrary, keeps her own Secret, tho ſhe keeps no 


body's elſe. Fes 
Let Love ſeen never ſo violently and fo entire- 


ly to poſſeſs the heart of a young Woman, there's 


__ - the Advantages poſſible to render em ſtill more de- 


room enough {till left for Ambition and Intereſt. 
There is a time when the richeft Women 
ought to Marry; they ſeldom let ſlip an opportu- 
nity at firſt, but it coſts them a long Repentance, 
the Reputation of theit Fortune, ſeems to decay 
along with their Beauty. On the contrary, every 
— — favourable to the young of that Sex, even 
the Mens Opinion, who are fond of giving em all 


Fireable. 

* To how many Wornen has a great Beauty been 
of no ſervice at all, but to make em hope for a 
great Fortune ? 

- * Lovers, who have been ill usd, have their re- 
venge ar laſt, They commonly ſee their Miſtreſ- 


ſes, tho Beautiful, throw away themfelves on Ug- - 


Iy, Old, or undeferving Husbands, 

Moſt Women judge of the Merit and good 
Mein of a Perſon, by what impreſſion they make 
on them, and very rarely allow them either, if 


they are not ſenſibly roucht themſelves. 


* He that is in doubt to know what alteration 
his Age has made in him, needs only to cen the 
_— ; yes 


Leſſon! 3 9 | „ 
e The Woman that has her Eyes conſtantly fixt 
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Eyes of the Fair One he addreſſes to, and the tone 


"her Voice as ſhe talks with him ; he will learn 


there what he fears to know ! But oh, how hard 2 


* 


on one particular Perſon, or whoſe Eyes you may 
obſerve conſtantly to avoid him; tho they are two 
different motions, they make us conclude but one 
and the ſame thing of her. 


6 


*The Women are not at ſo little trouble to er | 


preſs what they never feel, as the Men are to expreſs 
the real Sentiments of their f 

* Sometimes it happens that a Woman conceals 
from a Man the Paffion ſhe has for him, while he 
only feigns the Paſſion he profeſſts for her. 

* Suppoſe a Man indifferent, but who _ 
to perſwade a Woman of a Paſſion which he 
not; the Queſtion is, Whether it is not more eaſie 
for him to deceive a Woman who loves him, than 
one who loves him not? 5 

Aan by feigning an Inclination may dereive 
a Woman, but then he mult have no real Engage- 
ment elſewhere. 


* A Man for the preſent Rails and Curſes at a 


Woman whom he no longer cares for, and quickly 

forpets the loſs of her. A Woman is not ſo out- 

ragious for being left, but the regret laſts a long 

time. | | * 
Idleneſs in Women is cur d either by Vanity or 

Love. Tho, on the contrary, in Women of a 

_ and ſprightly Temper, tis the prefage of 
ve. | 


* 'Tis certain, that a Woman who writes with W 5 


warmth is agitated, tho tis not ſo certain that ſhe's 
truly ſenſible. A Paſſion that is fincere and render, 
is more likely to be penſiue and filent ; _ for a 
2 <4 oman 
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Woman who is no longer at liberty, it ſeems to be 
more her Intereft to be well afſurd of her Lovers 
Affection, than to be too forward to convince him 

of her own. | x 
 _ * Glyceradoes not love her own Sex, ſhe hates 
their Converſation and their Viſits; ſhe orders her 
ſelf to be deny'd to *em, often to her very Friends, 
whoare not many: She's reſery'd to em, allows of 
nothing but bare friendſhip from em; is uneafie 
with em, anſwers them in Monoſyllables, and 
Teems to get all occaſions to get rid of em; ſhe af- 
feQs to be alone and retir'd at her own houſe ; her 
Gate is more ſtrictly guarded, and her Chamber 
more inacceſſible than a Miniſter of State's; there 
is one that is expected, admitted at all hours, Co- 
rinna, who is embrac'd a thouſand times, careſs'd 
and whiſper'd with, tho they're alone in the Clo- 

ſet, there's ſuch attention given to all ſhe ſays, that 
both Ears are hardly ſufficient to liſten to her Diſ- 
courſe ; ſhe is aſſur d again and again, that eve 

body elſe is troubleſome, and is inform d of a 

1 tho ſhe learns no News, for ſhe is the 
Confident of both Parties. Sometimes Glycera is 
to be ſeen abroad, at the Ball, the Theatre, the 
Walks, on the Road to Venoyſe, where they eat 
Fruit early in the Seaſon; ſometimes alone in a 

Chair on the way to the Grand Foubourg, where ſhe 
Has a delicious Orchard, or at Canda's Door, who 

profeſſes ſo many rare Secrets, who promiſes ſe- 
cond Husbands to young Wives, and tells 'em the 
time when, and all the circumſtances , ſhe pon 
commonly in Night-cloaths, looſe and negligent, 
in a plain Di/ſhab:le, without Stays, and in Slip- 
pers; ſhe is charming in this Dreſs, and wants 
nothing but a little Colour. Tis obſerv'd tho, that 
ſhe wears a very emions Jewel, which ſhe takes 


ſpecial - 
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ſpecial care to conceal from her Husband's Eyes 
him ſhe careſſes, is fond of, and every Day invents: 


ſome new pretty Name for him; has no other Bed 
but that of her dear Husband's, and would not lie 
from him for the World. The Morning ſhe ſpends 
at her Toz/ette, and in writing ſome neceſſary Bil- 
lets; a Servant enters and ſpeaks to her in private, 
tis Parmeno, her Favourite, whom ſhe ſupports 
in ſpight of his Maſter's Averſion, and his Fellow 
Servant's Envy. He deſerves it indeed, for who de- 
livers a Mell e, or brings back. an Anſwer better 
than Parmneno? Who has a greater Gift of Secrecy 
for thoſe things which are not to be ſpoken of? 
Who underſtands how to open a private Door with 
leſs noiſe? Who is a better Guide up a back pair 
of Stairs, or can mere cleverly convey the Perſon 
down again the ſame way ? 75 

* I cannot conceive how a Husband, who gives 
himſelf up to his ill Humour and Temper, who 
conceals none of his ill Qualities, but on the con- 
trary, expoſes them all; is covetous, flovenly, 
ſurly, rude, neglectful and ſullen; I cannot con- 
ceive, I ſay, how ſuch a Man can hope to defend 
the heart of a young Woman from her Gallant's 
Attempts, who uſes Dreſſing, Magnificence, Com- 

plaiſance, Care, Aſſiduity, Preſents and Flattery, 
to win her. 

* A Husband ſeldom has a Rival whom he does 
not make himſelf, and whom he does not, as it 
were, preſent to his Wife; he is always praiſing 
him before her for his handſomeneſs, for his fine 
Teeth ; he receives his viſits and encourages his 
aſſiduity, and next to what comes off his own 
Ground, nothing reliſhes better with him, than the 
Fowl and Fruit his Friend ſends him. He makes a 
Treat, and bids his Gueſts fall to on ſuch a thing , 


Tis 
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Tis Leander's, fays he, and it coſt me nothing but 


7 There is 2 certain Lady who ſeems to have 
bury d her Husband before his time: That is, he is 


not fo much as mention'd in the World; tis doubt- 


ed whether ſuch à Man is alive or no. In the Fa- 
mily he is a Cypher, and of no uſe, except it be to 
fhow an example of perfect Submiſſion, Fear and 
Silence ; he has nothing to do with Portion and 
Settlement: If it were not that he does not lye in, 
one would almoſt. take him for the Wife, and her 
for the Husband-z they may be a quarter of a year 
in the Houſe together, without any danger of meet- 


ing one another; they live as if they were only 


+ Za Pre- 
fodent do 

Hoquemare 
F L Pre- 


hi ombrey. 


Neighbours. He pays the Butcher and Cook, but 
tis my Lady that gives the Treat; they have no- 
thing in common, neither Bed nor Board. They 
have not ſo much as the ſame Name: They live 
after the Roman and Greek manner, She has her 
Name, and he his, and tis a long time, and not 
before one is well acquainted with the Language 
of the Town, that one comes to know at laſt that 
Mr. B. and Madam L. have been Man and Wife 
this Twenty Years. _ 5 | 
* There are ſome Wives, who if they brought 


fidente Do- no other Plague with em, are vexatious enough to 


their Husbands, upon the account of their great 
Birth, Alliances, Fortune, Beauty, Merit, and 
that which ſome People call Virtue, | 

* There are few Wives ſo perfect, who do not 
give their Husbands cauſe once a day to repent of 
their Marriage, or at leaſt to envy a Man that is 
unmarry'd. : "IN RE. 

* Silent, ſtupid Grief is out of faſhionz Wo- 
men now adays are very talkative in their Sor- 
row ; they ate ſo much toucht with A 
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band's Death, that they do not forget to tell you, 
and repeat to you every circumſtance of it. 

* IS it a thing Impoſſible for a Man to diſcoyer 
the Art of making his Wife love him ? 

*The Woman that is inſenfible, is one that has 
not yet ſeen the Perſon whom ſhe is to Love. 

In Smyrna there liv'd a young Lady of extraordi- 
nary Beauty, calPd Emra, who yet was not more 
famous for that, than for the ſeverity of her Man- 
ners; and above all, for a ſtrange indifterence that 
ſhe had for all Men, whom as ſhe ſaid, ſhe beheld 
without any danger, or any other concern, than 
what ſhe felt for her Friends or her Brothers; ſhe 
could not believe rhe thouſandth part of all the 
Follies, which, ſhe was told, Love in all times 


had been the cauſe of; and thoſe which ſhe ſaw her 


ſelf, ſhe could not comprehend. Friendſhip was 
the only thing ſhe had any notion of, and that ſhe 
made the firſt Experiment of in a young and beau- 

tiful Perſon of her own Sex: She found in her 
Friendſhip ſomething ſo very ſoft and pleaſing, 
that her only Study was how to continue it; never 
_ imagining that any other inclination could ariſe, 

which ſhould make her leſs to cheriſh that Eſteem 
and Confidence which ſhe then priz'd ſo much: 
| her Diſcourſe was only of Euphroſina, which was 

the Name of that faithful Friend, and the Dif. 


courſe of all Smrna was only of Exphrofina and 


her; their Friendſhip became a Proverb. Exira 


had two Brothers, both ſo young and ſo handſome, . 


that all the Women in that City were in love with 
'em, and whom ſhe lov'd herſelf, as became a Si- 
ſter. One of the Prieſts of Jupiter had acceſs to 
her Father's Houſe, and being raviſht with her Beau- 
ty, ventur'd to declare his Paſſion to her, but came 
off only with Scorn and One An old Man, 


who, 
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who, rely ing on his great Birth and Eſtate, had th 
ſame aſſurance, met with the ſame ſucceſs. She 
Triumphs on this; ſhe, was ſurrounded by her Bro- 
thers, a Prieſt, and an Old Man, and could boaſt 
herſelf Inſenfible ; but theſe were not the greateſt 
Tryals that Heaven had reſerv'd for her; yet they 
too, had no other effect but to render her ſtill 
more Vain, and to confirm her in the Reputation of 


being a Perſon that was not to be toucht with 


Love. Of three Lovers, whom her Charms had 
gain'd her one after another, and all whoſe Paſ- 


ſions ſhe was not afraid to ſee and ſlight, the firſt 


in an amorous Tranſport ſtabb'd himſelf at her 
Feet, the ſecond, in deſpair of ever ſucceeding, 
went to ſeek his Death in the Wars of Crete, and 
the third ended his Days in a miſerable Languiſh- 
ment and Diſtraction, The Man that was to re- 
venge all theſe, had not yet appear'd. The old 
Spark, who was ſo unfortunate in his Amours, was 
curd at length, by reflecting on his Age, and on 
the Character of the Perſon to whom he made his 
Addreſſes. However, he was defirous to viſit her 
ſometimes, and had her permiſſion. One Day he 
carry'd along with him his Son, a Youth of a moſt 
agreeable Aſpect, and of a Noble Mein. She be- 
held him with a more than ordinary concern, bur 
obſerving him very filent, as he was, in the pre- 
ſence of his Father, ſhe made a judgment of his 
Wit from thence, not much to his Advantage; ſhe 
could have wiſht he had more. He ſaw her after- 
wards alone, and then he talkt to her ſufficiently, 
and wittily too; but when he regarded her leſs, 
and talkt to her leſs about her ſelt and her Beauty 
than ſhe expected, ſhe was ſurpriz d, and had, as 


it were, ſome Indignation, that a Man who was 


fo well made; and had ſo much Wir, ſhould K — 
i ; little 


t „ 
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little Gallant : Her Friend had expreſt a defire to 
Tee him, and was in company when ſhe entertain'd 
him: TIwas for Euphraſina alone that he had Eyes, 
and her Beauty alone which he commended: This 
made Emira from being Indifterent to become Jea- 
lous; and then ſhe perceiv'd, that Ceſiphon was ſen- 
fible of what ſhe aid; and that he not only was 
capable of Gallantry, but of Tenderneſs. From that 
time ſhe grows reſerv'd to her Friend, yet is deſirous 
to fee em together once more. The ſecond Interview 


more than ſatisfy'd her in all her fears, her doubt 
. was turn'd into certainty. She now flies from Eu- 


-pbrofina, no longer knows that merit which charm'd 
her before, ſhe loſes all reliſh of her converſation, 


| ſhe loves her no longer; and this alteration made 
her ſenſible - that it was Love, which in her Heart 


had ſupply'd the place of Friendſhip: ( * 
and Euphroſina ſee one another every day. They 
love mutually, they agree to marry, they are mar- 
ry'd. The News is ſpread about the Town, and 
People publiſh it the more for the-rarity of it, that 
two Perſons who love fo well ſhould be bleſt in 
Enjoyment. Emira hears of it, and is all enrag'd, 
ſhe feels then to what height her Paſſion was 
grown; ſhe ſeeks out Euphraſina again, only for 
the pleaſure of one fight of Ceſiphon: But that 
young Husband has not yet quitted the Lover: In a 
new Wife he finds all the Charms of a Miſtreſs, 
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looks on Emira, but as on the Friend of her that's 


dear to him. This compleats the poor Lady's Mifſ- 
fortune; ſhe can take no reſt, refuſes all Suſtenance, 
her Body grows weak and her Mind diſtorb'd; ſhe 
miſtakes her Brother for Cre/iphon, and ſpeaks to 
him as a Lover ; ſhe recolleQs herſelf, and bluſhes 
for her Diſtraction, yer relapſes into greater, which 
ſhe does not bluſh for; ſhe kao vs not what ſhe 


2 does, 
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does. Then is ſhe apprehenſive of Men, when tis 
too late; tis her folly now. She has her Intervals 
of Reaſon, but tis of Reaſon that ſhe moſt com- 
plains. In this condition ſhe lies fo ſad and miſe- 
table, that the Youth of Smyrna, who before had 
ſeen her ſo proud and inſenſible, now think Hea- 
ven has puniſhr her but too ſeverely. 


8 


— — 


Of the Heart. 


* 1 is ſomething, which none can 
attain to the taſte of, but thoſe who are 
well born. | 
* There may be a Friendſhip between Perſons of 
difterent Sexes, which may ſubfiſt without Enjoy- 


ment; yer a Woman always looks upon a Man as 


a Man, and ſo will a Man ſtill look upon a Woman 
a Woman. This Engagement is neither pure Love 
8 Friendſhip. Tis ſomething of another 
ind. | 

* Love ſeizes on us ſuddenly, without giving us 
time to conſider, and our Diſpoſition or our Weak- 
neſs favours our ſurprize z one Look, one Glance 
from the Fair, fixes and determines us. Friend- 
ſhip, on the contrary, is a long time in forming, 
and that by degrees, by a long Acquaintance and 
Familiarity. How much Wit, good Nature, At- 
fection, how many good Offices and Civilities are 
there among Friends, to do that in many Years, 


which ſcmetimes a fine Face, or a fine Hand does 


in a Minute ? 3 > 
* Time 
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1 Time that ſtrengthens Friendſhip, weakens 
ve. 
* Love, as long as it does laſt, ſubſiſts of it ſelf, 
and ſometimes by thoſe very means, which ſhould 
ſeem rather to extinguiſh it, Severity, Cruelty, Ab- 
ſence, Jealouſie. Friendſhip, on rhe contrary, ſtands 
in need of all _ Care, Confidence and Com- 
plaiſance; if not ſupply'd with theſe, it expires. 
* Tis not ſo hard to meet with Love in exceſs, 
as with perfect Friendſhip. | 
Love and Friendſhip exclude one another. 
le that has had the Experience of a great and 
violent Love, neglects Friendſhip ; and he that has 
conſum d all his Paſſion upon Friendſhip, is nothing 
advanc'd towards Love. 
Love alone begets Love. We commence but 
cold Lovers, when we have but juft quitted the 
deareſt and moſt affectionate Friendſhip. 

* Nothing more reſembles the ſtrongeſt Friend- 
ſhip, than thoſe Engagements which we make for 
the Intereſt and Security of our Love. 

* We never love heartily but once; and that's the 
firſt time we love. The Inclinations that ſucceed, 
are leſs involuntary. - | 

* Sudden Love is the longeſt to be cur'd. 

* Love, that grows ſlowly ad leiſurely, as too 

like Friendſhip ever to be a violent Paſſion. 

* He who — to that degree, that he wiſhes 
he were able to love a thouſand times more than he 
does, yields in Love to none, but to him, who 
loves more than he wiſhes for. 

* If T ſhould grant, that tis poſſible for a perſon 
tranſported with a great and violent Paſſion, to 
love another better than himſelf, who ſhould | 
moſt oblige ? They that love, or they that are be- 


loy'd ? 
F 3 | * Men 


| * 
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* Men are ſometimes inclinable enough to be in 
Love, but can't ſucceed in their Deſire z they ſeek 


all occaſions of being conquer d, but eſcape ſtill; 
it I may beallow'd the Expreſſion, they are bound 
to continue tree. | 5 
The Couple who love too violently at firſt, 
contribute each of em to their loving one another 
leſs in a ſhort time, and at length to their hating 
one another. Who has the greateſt ſhare in this 
Ruprure, the Man or the Woman, is not eaſily to 
be decided. The Women accuſe the Men of being 
wild and roving ; and the Men. ſay, they are falſe 
and inconſtant. = | 
* As nice as we are in Love, we pardon more 
faults in Love, than in Friendſhip. 


* Tis a ſweet Revenge to a Man that loves pat- 
fionately, by all his ConduQt and Carriage io an 
ungrateful Miſtreſs, to make her appear extreamly 
ungrareful. _—_— | 

* *Tis but an unpleaſant thing to love, when we 
have not a Fortune great enough to render thoſe 
we love, as happy as they themſelves can deſire. 

The Woman that makes no return to out pre- 
ſent Paſſion, whatever imporrant Services ſhe may 
afterwards do us in the reſidue of our Life, will 
_ meet with any thing from us but Ingrati- 
tude, 

When we are very grateful, tis a fign that we 
have a great Inclination and Affection tor the Per- 
fon that has oblig'd us. 

Jo be but in Company of thoſe we love ſatis |} 
fies us: Ir does not ſignifie whether we ſpeak to 
em or not, whether we think on them or indiffe- 
rent things, to be near em is all. 

Hatred is not ſo remote from Friendſhip as 
Antipathy. | | 

| * We 
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* We make a Confidence of our Secret in Friend- 
ſhip, but in Love it eſcapes from us. 

"Tis poſſible to have ſome People's Confidence, 
and yet not to have their Hearts: But he who has 
the Heart has no need of Confidence; every thing 
is open to him. | | | 
ln Friendſhip we only ſee the faults which 
may be prejudicial to our Friends, In thoſe we 
love we ſee no faults, but thoſe by which we ſut- 
fer our ſelves. N 

* Tis the firſt diſguſt in Love only, as well as 
the firſt fault in Friendſhip, which we are able to 
make a good uſe of. 

* If a Suſpicion that is unjuſt, fantaſtical and 


groundleſs, has been call'd Jeaſoufie, methinks that 


Jealoufie, which is a Sentiment, Juſt, natural, 
founded on Reaſon and Experience, ſhould deſerve 
ſome other Name. 

*Tis not always a great Paſſion that is the cauſe 
of Jealouſie; our natural Temper has ſome ſhare 


in it, yet ris a Paradox for a violent Love to be 


without Nicety- 

Our Nicety often diſturbs none but our ſelves : 

Jealouſie makes us not only uneaſie our ſelves, but 
diſturbs others. 
Thoſe Women, who while they are not at the 
pains of diſſembling with us, are not ſparing to 
give us all occaſions of Jealouſie, would not indeed 
deſerve our Jealouſie, if we had the Power to re- 
gulate our ſelves, more by their Sentiments and 
Conduct, than by our own Affections. 

*The coldneſs and diſorders which happen in 
Friendſhip, have their cauſes; in Love there's 
hardly any other reaſon for our ceaſing to Love, 
but that we are too well belov'd. 


F 4 1 'Tis 
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is no more in our power to Love always, 
than tis not to Love ſometimes. | FE 
Love receives its Death's Wound from Diſguſt, 
and is bury d in Oblivion. „„ 

* We are ſenfible of the beginning and declenſion 
of Love, by the perplexity we are in to find our 
ſelres alone. 1 

* To ceaſe from Loving, is a ſenſible Proof that 
Man is limited, and that the Heart has its 
bounds. 911 Mo: | 

"Tis a Weakneſs to love: *Tis ſometimes ano- 

ther Weakneſs to attempt the cure of it. T 
We are cur'd of that, juſt as we are comforted 

for our Afflictions: The Heart has not wherewithal 

always to grieve, or always to love. 

* There ought to be in the Heart inexhauſtible 

 Tources of Grief for ſome Loſſes. *Tis ſeldom that 
either by our Virtue or force of Mind, we over- 
come a great Affliction: We weep bitterly, and 
are ſenſibly toucht; but at length, we are either 
ſo weak, or ſo inconſtant, thet we take up and are 
comforted. EE STO: | 
When an ugly Woman is beloy'd, it muſt cer- 
tainly be very detperacely ; for either it muſt pro- 
ceed from a — weakneſs in her Lover, or from 
ſome more ſecret and invincible Charm, than that 
of Beauty. 9 8 5 

* Viſits amongſt Lovers, are made for a good 
while out of Cuſtom and Ceremony, to profeſs 
they love, by words, when it has been a long time 
that their Actions and Manners have declar d the 
contrary. . | „ 

* To endeavour to forget any one, is the certain 
courſe to think of nothing elſe. Love has this in 
common with Scruples, that tis exaſperated by 
the Reflections, which are us'd to free us from 

N e it. 
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it, If twere practicable, there's nothing neceſ- 
ſary to weaken our Paſſion, but never to think 
on'r. | os. ” | 


elſe all their ill Fortune from our Hands. 


* We would have it in our power, that thoſe 
whom we love might receive all their good, or 
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*Tis a greater happineſs, in compariſon, to re- 


gret the loſs of a Perſon we love, than to live 
with one we hate. = NS 
* How diſintereſted ſoever we may be in reſpect 
of thoſe we loye, we muſt ſometimes conſtrain our 
ſelves for their ſakes, and have the generofity to 
accept of what they preſent us. f 
He's fit to receive, who is toucht with as deli- 
cate a youu ure in accepting, as his Friend is ſen- 
fible of in giving. | 
To give is to act; we are not to be paſ- 
five, to have our Benefits extorted from us, by 


the Importunity or Neceſſity of our Peritio- | 


ners. 
-* If at any time we have been liberal to thoſe 


we love, whatever happens afterwards, we ought 


by no means to reflect on our Benefits. 
It has been ſaid in Latin, that it coſts leſs to 
Hate than to Love; or if you will, that Friendſhip 
is more chargeable than Hatred. Tis true, we are 
excus d from Liberality to our Enemies, but is a 
Man at no coſt to revenge himſelf? Or if *tis ſo 
Tweet and natural to do ill to thoſe we hate, is it 
leſs pleaſing or leſs natural, to do good to thoſe we 
love? Would it not be difficult and diſagreeable 
to us not todo ſo? 
There is a pleaſure to meet the Eyes of a Per- 
ſon that we have lately oblig'd- | 

E I do not know whether a Benefit which 
falls on an ungrateful Perſon, and 10 conſequent- 


ly 
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ly on one that's unworthy, does not change! its 


Name, and whether it deſerv d any acknowledge- 
ment. _ 8p * 
-* Liberality conſiſts not ſo much in givinga great 
deal, as in giving ſeaſonably. | 

* If tis true that in our Pity and Compaſſion we 


have a regard to our ſelves, as we are apprehenſive 


of being ſome time or other in the ſame Circum- 
ſtances with the Unfortunate, how comes it about 
then, that in their Miſery we ſo ſeldom relieve 

”Tis better to expoſe our ſelves to Ingratitude, 
than to be wanting to the Diſtreſs d. 

Experience confirms it every day, that our 
Indulgence to our ſelves, and hard heartedneſs to 
others, are but one and the ſame Vice. | | 
- * The churliſh, moyling, laborious. Man, that 
ſhews no mercy to himſelf, is not to be made in- 


dulgent to others, but by an exceſs of Reaſon. 


Tho the charge of maintaining an indigent Per- 
ſon may be very burthenſome to us, yet we cannot 
heartily reliſh the new Advantages which put him 
out of his Dependance on us: In the fame manner, 
the pleaſure which we take in the preferment of our 
Friend, is ſomething abated, by a little ſort of 
grudge we have, to ſee him advancd above us, or 
in an equal Condition with us. Thus we agree 
but ill with our ſelves. We would have others de- 


pendant on us, but to colt us nothing. We would 


have our Friends profperous in the World, yet 
when their good Fortune comes, tis not always 
the firit thing we do, to rejoyce at it, 

*Tis nothing for People to make Invitations to 
their Houſe and Table, ro make liberal offers of 
their Fortune and Seryices. To be as good as their 
Word is the Charge, P 
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can't have too many for the ſake of others. 


x When we have done all that's poflible to gain 


ſome ſort of People, and we find it in vain, there's 
one Reſerve ſtill left, which is, ev'n to ler em 
alone for the future. 


Cp. 
* # One faithful Friend is enough for ones. fel. 


and tis much to meet with ſuch an one, yet we 


* Tolive with our Enemies in ſuch manner, a8 | 


if they ſhould one day be our Friends, and to live 
with our Friends as if they ſhould ſome time 'or 
other become our Enemies, is at once againſt the 
Nature of Hatred, and the Rules of Friendſhip. It 
may be a good Maxim in Politicks, but tis a very 
bad one in Morality. vx: | 
We ought to make thoſe our Enemies, who 
being better known, we may be glad to have in 

the number of our Friends. We ought to make 
Choice of Perſons of ſuch Honour for our Friends 
as if they ſhould ever ceaſe to be ſo, will notabuſe 


our Confidence, nor give us cauſe to fear em for 


Enemies. | 


- 


Tis extreamly pleaſant to frequent our Friends 


when we do it from Inclination and Eſteem, but 
tis painful and troubleſome to cultivate Friendſhip 
our of Intereſt. Tis ſolliciting. 

* *Tis more allowable to uſe Artifice to gain their 
Affections whom we deſign to oblige, than tis to 
gain their favour, from whom they have expecta- 
tions of Adyantage. | 

We do not purſue our Preferment with the 
ſame eagerneſs, that we do the frivolous things 
we fancy. Our Imagination ſuggeſts ro us a kind 
of Liberty in following our Whimſies; and on the 
contrary, a kind of Slavery in labouring how to 
make our Fortune. Tis natural to deſire it very 
much, but to take little pains to procure it: To 


' think, 
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thinks. In ſhort, we deſerve it without ſeeking for 
It. r 7 » 


e that knows how to wait for what he de. 
Eres, takes the courſe not be excellively griev'd, if 
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ke chances to go without it. He, on the contrary, 
who deſires a thing too impatiently, thinks the Suc- 
ceſs, hen it comes, cannot recompence him for 


all the Pains he has been at about it. 
There are thoſe People, who ſo ardently and 


| paſſionately defire a thing, that out of fear of lo- 
ing it, they leave nothing undone that may ſurely 


e em loſe it. 


2 ſo many delays, and attended with ſuch 


> 
I 
Em. R. 


We muſt laugh before we are happy, or elſe 
we may die before we ever laugh at "4 
A l we cannot be accounted to live, but at ſuch 
times as we enjoy ourſelves, I'm afraid Life will be. 


to be very ſhort ; fince if we were only to 
reckon the Hours which we paſs agreeably, a great 


number of Years would not make up a Life of a 


few Months. . . 
* How difficult is it to be perfectly ſatisfy'd 


with any one! 


* Should ſuch an ill Man die, we could not 


help finding ſome ſort of Pleaſure in his Death; 
we ſhould then enjoy the Fruit of our hatred, and 
that Pleaſure is all the good we can hope for from 


bim. He dies, but in ſuch a conjunQure, that our 
Intereſt will not permit us to rejoyce in ſhort, he 
dies either too ſoon or too late. 1 
* Tis hard for a haughty Man ever to forgive 
one that has caught him in a Fault, and _— he 
g nos 
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* Things which are moſt deſir d, either never 
are attain'd, or are attain d with fo much difficut- 


umſtances, as quite ſpoil- the Enjoyment of 
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knows has reaſon to complain of him. His reſent , 


ment is neyer mittigated, till he has regain'd the 
Advantage he loſt, and made the other o do him 


equal wrong. 


, 


. 
* 


As we endear a ſelves to the Perſons we 0- 
blige, ſoweviolently hate thoſe whom we have ex- 


treamly offended. __ 
* is as difficult ts ſtifle the Reſentment of an 


Injury at fuſt, as tis to preſerve it for a great ma- 


ny Yeats. | | | 
#.Tis weakneſs which makes us hate an Enemy 
and ſeek Revenge, and tis Lazineſs that pacifies us, 
and makes us not to proſecute it. 

« **Tis from Lazineſs as much as from Weakneſs, 


- that we ſuffer our ſelves to be govern'd. 
There's no thinking of governing a Man all at. 
once, and without ſome preparation, in an Affair, 


which perhaps may be of the laſt importance to 


dim or his; he would feel you then preſently, and 


the Aſcendency you deſign'd to gain over him, 


he would throw off the yoak out of ſhame or 


frolick. No, let him at fiſt be drawn to little 


things, ſo you will be certain not to fail when 


ou ſhall attempt him in greater. There have 
en thoſe in the World, who at firſt have had 


no greater influence over a Man, than that, per- 


mi of making him leave the Town or Country 
a day or two gore his time, who at length have 
arriv'd to that Power, as to preſcribe him what he 
ſhould do in his Will, and make him diſinheric 
his only Son. 8 * 

To govern any one abſolutely, and for a long 


time, tis neceſſary to earry a light hand, and to + 


let him perceive, as little as poſſible, his Depen- 


dance. 


Some 


. 
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Some People ſuffer themſelves to be govern'd 
Juſt ſo far, and no farther z beyond that they are 
intractable; tis impoſſible to move their Hearts or 
their Minds; neither rough nor gentle means, force 
nor induſtry can reduce em: Tis with this diffe- 
rence tho, that ſome are thus made by Reaſon 
— Judgment, and others by Humour and Biſpo- 
donn VS A | 
There are thoſe Men who will not hearken to 
Reaſon and Good Counſzl, but deviate of their own 
Heads, purely for fear of being govern c. 
There are others, who yield to be govern'd by 
their Friends in indifferent things, and from thence 
preſume a Right to govern them again in things of 
| moment and conſequence. : fy 
Tube ch 1 Drances would fain paſs for one that rules 
de Ton- his Maſter, tho his Maſter believes it no more than 
mth: 2 the World. For a Servant to talk to a Man of 
of the Bed- Quality inceſſantly, at ſuch times and places as are 
chamber ts leaſt convenient, to be always whiſpering, or 
2he Duke of ſpeaking to him in myſterious terms, to laugh loud 
Orleans. in his preſence, to interrupt him, to interfere in 
his Diſcourſe with others, to treat with contempt 
thoſe that come to make their Court to his Ma- 
ſter, to expreſs an impatience till they are gone, 
to ſear himſelf next him, and in a poſture of too 
great freedom, to pluck him by the Sleeve, to 
read upon his Heels; in fine, to affect to be thus 
familiar, and to take theſe ſorts of Liberties with 
him, are ſigns of a Coxcomb, rather than a Fa- 
vourite. PAT: 
A Wiſe Man neither ſuffers himſelf to be go- 
vern'd, nor attempts to. govern others. *Tis his 
_—_—_ alone which he wou'd have always govern 
him.: 


It 
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If 1 had a Friend who was a Man of Reaſon, 
and whom I might confide in, I ſhould not be a- 
gainſt delivering up my ſelf entirely to his Con- 
duct; I ſhould then be ſure to do well, without 
being at the pains of deliberating, and ſhould en- 
joy all the tranquility of a Perſon that is govern'd 
1 Reaſon. | „ 
* All our Paſſions are deceitful, and as much 
diſguisd as poſſible. We do not only ſtrive to 
conceal em from other People's Eyes, but our own. 
There is no Vice which has not the reſemblance of 
ſome Virtue or other, and which does not make its 

advantage of it. au bz 

* We open a Book of Devotion, and it touches 
us; we open a Book of Gallantry, and that too 
makes its impreſſion. Shall I ſay it? *Tis the 
Heart alone that reconciles Contrarieties, and ad- 
mits of things incompatible. | 
Men don't ſo much bluſh for their Crimes, as 
for their Weakneſſes and Vanity. Such a one 
makes no ſcruple openly, and with a bold face io 
be unjuſt, cruel, perfidious, a ſlanderer, yet con- 
ceals his Love or his Ambition upon no other ac- 
count, but purely to conceal it. 

It rarely happens, that a Man is brought to 
own that he is Ambitious, or that he has been, or 
that he continues ſo; yet the time comes when we 
confeſs we have lov'd. l 
Love begins and Ambition ends with us; fo 
bs we are ſeldom ever free from Paſſion till we 
die, 

* *Tisnothing for our Paſſion to get the better of 
our Reaſon; Its greateſt Triumph is, when ir 
makes our Intereſt to ſubmit. 

* The beſt Converſation is that, in which the 
Heart has a greater ſhare than the Head. 


There 
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 * There are certain ſublime Sentiments, certain 
noble and elevated Act ions, which we owe more 
to the goodneſs of our Nature, than tothe force of 
our Mind. 5 

* There'sno exceſs in the World ſo commenda- 
ble, as an exceſs of Gratitude. 

* He muſt be a dull Fellow indeed, whom nei- 
— Love Malice, nor Neceſſity, can inſpire with 

it. 5 | 

* There are ſome places whith we admire : 
Others which we love. l 

For my part, I believe our Wit, Humour, Paſ- 
fion, Taſte and Sentiments, depend on the places 
where we live. | 
T Thoſe who are good, would be the only Per- 
ſons to be envy'd, if there were not a better courſe 
to be taken, which is to excel em; that is, an a- 
greeable revenge, and which our Jealoufie ought to 
prompt us to purſue. 

* Some people ſtand upon their guard againſt 
Loving and Rhiming, as two Weakneſſes, which 
they dare not own ; the one of the Heart, and the 
other of the Head. 

* There are ſome Pleaſures to be met withal in 
the courſe of our Life, which are ſo dear to us, 
and ſome Engagements ſo ſoft and tender, that 

tho they are forbidden, tis but natural to deſire at 


* 


leaſt that they were allow'd, Nothing can be 

more charming than they are, except it be the 

— of knowing how to renounce em by our 
irtue. | 


of 
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Of Society and Converſation. 


T IS a very filly Character to have none at all. 
* *Tis a Fool's part to be troubleſome: A 

Man of Senſe perceives when he is agreeable or 

tireſome : He knows how to diſappear the very 


Minute before he would have been thought to have 
tarry'd too long. | 


* Buffoons are a ſort of Inſe&ts which breed in 


all Countries; we can ſcarce ſtep without tread- 
ing on 'em. A pleaſant Man is rarely to be met 
with; and a Perſon, tho he is born ſo, muſt have 
a great deal of Delicacy to maintain the Character 
a long time; for commonly he that makes us 

laugh, is not ſure to make himſelf eſteem d. 
There are abundance of obſcene, a great ma- 
ny more railing and ſatyrical Wits, but very few 
delicate. A Man muſt have Manners and polite- 
neſs to trifle with a good Grace, and a copious 
Fancy to play handſomely on little things, to cre- 
ate matter of Raillery, and make ſomething out 

of nothing, | 

* If we were to liſten with attention to every 
thing that is ſaid in common Converſation, we 
ſhould be aſham d to ſpcak, or to hear; we 
ſhould perhaps condemn our {elves to a perpetual 
lence, which is more injurious to Converſe than 
unprofitable Diſcourſes: We muſt therefore ac- 
commodate our ſelves to every Man's Capacity, we 
mult ſuffer, as neceſſary Evils, falſe News, ram- 
; "= bling 
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bling Reflections on the preſent Government, or on 
the Intereſt of Princes: We muſt hear with Pati- 
ence the fine Notions ſeme Men are continually 
repeating; and permit Aronces to ſpeak Proverbs, 
and Melinda to talk of herſelf, her Vapours, Me- 
grims, and want of Reſt. ; 
_ * Inthe Company we keep, we ſhall often meet 
with Perſons who offend us with their ridiculous 
Jargon, with the Novelty and Impropriety of their 
erms and their quaint Expreſſions, which come 
from no body's Mouths but their own, and were 
not defign'd by the firſt Inventers to ſigniſie what 
they uſe 'em for. They obſerve neither Reaſon nor 
Cultom, but ſpeak according to their fooliſh 
Mhimſies; afe always fond of Pleaſantry, and 
affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a particular 
Cant, which becomes at length their natural Dia- 
le& , rhey ſpeak in a counterfeit Tone, and ac- 
company their Words with odd Geſtures and Gri- 
maces. However, they are well contented with 
themſelves, and their Wit, which they imagine 
very diverting. Indeed, we can't ſay they are 
. enurely deſtitute of it; but of that little Wit 
they have we complain, and what is worſe, we 
ſuffer it. | | oy 
X * Prithee, Aris, for the ſatisfaction of your 
Friends, endeavour to ſpeak as they may under- 
ſtand you, for my part I do but gueſs at your 
meaning: If you would tell *em, tis Cold, that it 
Rains, and it Snows; ſay 'tis Cold, it Rains, 
and it Snoxs; if you ſee them in good Health, 
and would congratulate em upon it, tell em 
they look well: Oh! bur, ſay you, that is fo 
plain, and ſo conſpicuous, any one might have 
ſaid as much. Tis true, and what does chat ſig- 
nife? Beſides, what hum is there, Aci, in being 
in. 
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intelligible, or ſpeaking like your Neighbours $ 
There is one thing, Acis, which you and ſome 
Gentlemen of your Complexion want very much; 
I know I ſhall ſurprize you, but there's certainly 
one thing wanting in you, which is Wit; tho this 
is not all, there is ſometing too abounding in you, 
and that is, The Opinion that you have more than 
other Men. This is the Fountain of all your pom- 
— Fuſtians, your big Words, and your perplext 
hraſes. The next time I find you accoſting any 
Body, I ſhall pluck you by your Sleeve, and tell 
you in your Ear, Don't affect to have Wit; Don't 
pretend tor, Let that be your part; but, if you 
can, learn ſome plain unaffected Language, ſuch 
as thoſe ſpeak, who you fancy have no Wit: 
— perhaps we may think you have ſome your 
elf. | 
* Who, that keeps much Company, can pro- 
miſe himſelf to avoid meeting certain vain People, 
who are light, familiar and pofitive, who are the 
ſpeaking Men in Converſation, and compel every 
one elſe to hear em; they are heard from the An- 
ti- Chamber, and one may boldly enter without 
fearing to interrupt em: They continue their Sto- 
ry without any confideration for Tuch as come in, 
or go out, or for the Rank or Quality of the People 
who make up the Company; they ſilence the Man 
that dares to begin a piece of News, that they may 
tell it after their own faſhion, which to be ſure is 
the beſt; they had it of Zamer, Ruccelay or Con- 
chini, whom they name familiarly wichour their 
Titles, tho they never knew 'em, or ſpoke to 'em 
in their Lives: They ger themſelves up ſometimes 
to the beſt Man in the Company, to gr:tifie him 
with ſomething new, which no body clie knows; 
: 2 they 
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they whiſper it, and for a World will ſuffer none 


but him to partake on't; they hide Names to diſ- 
guiſe the Story, and prevent Application : There 
are ſome things they muſt not tell, and ſome Per- 
ſons whom they cannot name; their words are en- 
gag'd to the contrary, *tis a Myſtery, a Secret of 
the = importance; ſhould you ask it, you would 
requeſt an impoſſibility ; for whatever you imagin, 
they are equally ignorant of both Perſons and AQti- 
ons. 


J * Arr1as has read and ſeen every thing, at leaſt 


he would have it thought ſo; he gives himſelf 
out for a Man of Univerſal Knowledge, and had 


tather Lye than be ſilent, or appear ignorant on 


any occaſion. A Perſon talks at a certain Table of 
a Great Man in a Northern Court, he breaks in 
upon him, and prevents him telling what he 
knows; he diſcourſes of that diſtant Country 
as if he were born there; of the Manners of the 
Court, their Women, their Laws and Cuſtoms ; 
he tells a hundred little Stories and Occurrences 
which happen'd there; he thinks *em extream 
pleaſant, and is the firſt that laughs ar em, and 
that very heartily. Some body preſumes to con- 


rradiCQt him, and demonſtrates plainly that what he 
affirms is not true; Arrias is not troubPd at that; 


on the contrary, he grows warm, and is angry with 
him; he ſays, I aver nothing but what I know to 


be true; I had it from Sethon the French Ambaſ- 


ſador at that Court, who return d thence ſome 
days ſince, and is my particular Acquaintance; he 


continues his Story with greater Confidence than 


he began it; till one of the Company aſſures him, 


that he was the very Schon whom we ſpoke to, 
and but juſt then artiv'd from his Embaſly, 
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* As we ought not to be backward in ſpeaking, 
or to abſtract our minds from the Subject of the 
- Converſation we are in, left it occafion us to ask a 

eat many untimely Queſtions, and return as un- 

eaſonable Anſwers ; fo we ought not always to 
give an over-curious attention to the leaſt Trifles 
that are ſaid in Company, to reprove em, to refine 
upon em, to diſcover in em a Myſtery which the 
reſt could not perceive, to make em ſubtle and 
politick, only that we may havean opportunity to 
ſhew our own policy and ſubtilty. 

* Such who think they are extraordinary Per- 
ſons, and are fond of their own Merit, ſhew that 
they have indeed but very little, or none at all: 
Truly unhappy is he who is oblig'd to be much in 
their Company ! What a parcel of whimfical Phra- 
ſes muſt he endure ? How many bold words, which 
come out ſuddenly, live a moment, then die, and 
are forgotten? If they tell a piece of News, *tis 
meerly for the honour of telling it, and to ſhew 
they can tell it handſomely; it grows a Romance 
under their Management : They make Men think 
after their own manner, put their own trivial Ex- 
preſſions in their Mouths, and they are all like 
themſelves, very talkative; they fall at laſt into 
Parentheſes which may paſs for Epiſodes, and by 
this means the Speakers and their Hearers forger 
what they were about. What would become ot 
both, ſhould not ſome body elſe come in luckily 
to break up the Company, and put an end to the +. 
Story ? * | 

{\* + Theodefus is heard in the Anti Chamber; + N, D 
the nearer he approaches the more he raiſes his Aubigny, 
Voice; he enters, he laughs, he ſtretches his Mouth —_— 56 
up to his Ears, he makes a noiſe; he is a meer 1). Main- 
Thunderer, and no leſs remarkable for what he tenon. 

G 3 lays, 
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n. than the tone he ſpeaks in; he is never out 
of an extreme hurry, but to ſtutter out ſome of his 


own Follies and Vanities ; he has ſo little conſide- 


ration for the time, perſons or decency, that each 
has his ſhare of his Entertainment, tho he gives no 
attention to what he ſays, he no ſooner ſets him- 
ſelf down but hediſobliges the whole Company by 
his Diſturbances ; and he is ever ſo well pleas'd 
with himſelf, that he cannot perceive it. The 
Table ſpread, he is firſt in his place, and always at 
the upper end ; the Ladies are at his right and 
left; he Eats, be Drinks, Talks, and Interrupts 
all at the ſame time; he has no reſpect for the 
Maſter or his Gueſts; but abuſes the toleration they 
give him. Whoever makes the Feaſt, he has all 
the Authority of the Table, and tis more conveni- 
ent to give him way, than to diſpute it with him : 
Eating and Drinking add nothing to his Character. 
At play he wins, and raillies the loſer ſo long that 
he's offended. The Laughers are continually on his 
fide, and there is no ſort of folly which they do 
not paſs by in him. In ſhort, I give ground and 
muſt diſappear, being not able to ſuffer TheodeZus 
any longer, or thoſe who ſuffer him. 

* Troils is very uſeful to ſuch as have too much 
Wealth; he eaſes them of the trouble of their ſu- 
pertivity; and ſaves em the labour of hoarding up 

oney, making Contracts, locking Coffers, car- 
Tying the Keys about with em, or fearing a Do- 
meſtick Thief; he aſſiſts them in their Pleaſures, 
and in time becomes ſerviceable to em in their 
Paſſions, then regulates their Conduct; he is the 
Oracle of the Houſe, he Triumphs in management, 
he ſets every one his Task, hears and decides ; he 
ſays of this Slave he ſhall be puniſh'd, and he is 
whipt-; of another he ſhall be freed, and he is ſer 
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at liberty ; if a Paraſite does not make him laugh, 
he muſt be diſmiſt leſt he ſhould give him offence, 

and it goes well with the Maſter of the Houſe, it 
he leaves him his Wife and Children : If he is ar 
the Table, and ſays ſuch a Diſh is excellent, the 
| Maſter and his Gueſts govern themſelves by his 
Palate, are of his Opinion, and fall to heartily ; if 
he ſays on the contrary, of ſome other Mear, that 
tis Infipid, whoever were eating it, ſpit it our, and 
dare not ſwallow it without 170:/'s Approbati- 
on; every Eye is on him, obſerving his Looks and 
/ carriage, before he pronounces Sentence on the 
Wine or Victuals beforè him; he ſeldom ſtirs out 
of the Family where he is Governour, there he eats, 
drinks, ſleeps and digeſts, quarrels with his Valets, * 
receives his Workmen, and diſmiſles his Creditors; 
hereigns and domineers in the great Hall, receives 
there the Homages of thoſe Servants, who, more 
ſubtle than their Fellows, by T70:/us's Mediation 
alone come at their Maſter. If a Perſon enters, 
whoſe misfortune tis to have a Complexion diſ- 
agreeable to his Humour, he frowns, and turns a- 
way his Head; if he comes up to him, he fits ſtill; 
if he fits down, he removes himſelf farther oft; 
if he talks, he is mute; if he continues to talk, 
Troilas gets into another Chamber; if he follows, 
he makes to the Stair-Caſe, and would rather leap 
down Stairs, or get out at a Window, than be ac- 
coſted by a Man whoſe Face or Voice he diſlikes; 
he is himſelf happy in both, and they ſerve to in- 
finuite, and win upon ſuch as he has occaſion for; 
every thing at laſt is below him, and he ſcorns to 
preſerve his favour, by the little ways he acquir'd 
it; *tis a favour if ſometimes he ſallies our of his 
Mediation and Silence to contradi&, and to ſhew 
his Wit condeſcends to be a Critick; inſtead of ex- 
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pefdting he ſhould hearken to you in his turn, or be 
complaiſant, and commend your Judgment, you 
are not always ſure he will permit your approbati- 
on, or ſuffer your complacency. | 
Let the ſtrange Gentleman talk a little whom 
ou meet with by chance in a Stage Coach, at a 
> Feaſt,or Publick Shew,you need not have any impa- 
tience to know who or what he is, for before he has 
done, he will himſelf inform you of his Name, 
his Seat, his Family, his Eſtate; you will ſoon 
enough be acquainted that he is Noble, has a Ca- 
le, fine Furniture, Retinue, and a Coach. 


bee  * Some Men ſpeak before they think, others te- 
3 . diouſſy ſtudy for every thing they ſay; we muſt 


. cxtreme [tay for theſe till they are deliver d of their Noti- 
rbeir ons, and aſſiſt at the Travel of their minds; they 
ee. are made up of Phraſes and little turns of Expreſ- 
ſion, conformable to their geſture and carriage; 
they call themſelves Puriſts, and will not venture 
the leaſt word, when it would have all the fine ef. 
fedt imaginable z nothing comes from them eaſie 
or happy ; they ſpeak properly, but very tire- 
 ſomely. 9 
*The Wit of Converſation conſiſts more in 
finding it in others, than in ſhewing a great deal 
your ſelf; he who goes from your Converſation 
leas'd with himſelt and his own Wit, is perfect- 
y well pleasd with you. Moſt Men had rather 
pleaſe than admire you, and ſeek leſs to be in- 
ſtructed. nay, diverted, than approv'd and applaud- 
ed, and the moſt delicate of Pleaſures is to pleaſe 
another. | 
* Too much fancy is not neceſſary in our Con- 
verſation or Writings , it begets vain and puerile 
Ideas, which tend neither to make us wiſer nor bet- 
ter. Our thoughts ſhou'd be produc'd by yood 
nſec 
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Senſe and right- Reaſon, and ought always to be 
the effect of our Judgment. 

* *Tis a fad thing when Men have neither Wir 
enough to ſpeak well, nor Judgment enough to 
hold their Tongues; this is the foundation of all 
Impertinence. | 

* To ſpeak modeſtly on a good or bad ſubjeft, 
and to givethe true reaſon for its being ſo, requires 
good Senſe, and a happy Expreſſion, Tis a much 
more ready way to pronounce in the decifive tone, 
that this thing is execrable, or that wonderful. 

* There is nothing more diſpleafing to God or 
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Man, than confirming the leaſt things that are ſaid 


in common Converſation by horrid Oaths and Im- 
precations An honeſt Man, who ſays Yes or No, 
deſerves to be beliered; his Reputation ſwears for 
him, gains Credit to his Words, and procures him 
all manner of Confidence. 

* He who continually fays he is a Man of Truth 
and Honour, that he wrongs no Man, but wiſhes 


the Ills he has done others may fall upon himſelf, 


and ſwears, that he may be believ'd, does nor know 
even how to counterfeit an Honeſt Man. 

An honeſt Man, with all his Modeſty, eannot 
hinder People ſaying of him, what a diſhoneſt 
Man ſays of himſelf. | 

* Cleon talks uncivilly or unjuſtly, Iam ſure ti 
one or the other; but he ſays he can't help it, he 
was born ſo, and ſpeaks as he thinks. 

There is ſpeaking well, ſpeaking eaſily, ſpęak- 
ing Juſtly, and ſpeaking to the purpoſe: *Fis of. 
en 

quets you have made, before ſuch asare reduc'd to 
want of Bread ; of ſound Limbs, before the In- 
firm; of Demeſnes and Revenues and Furniture, 
before a Man that has neither Dwelling, Rents, 


nor 


ing againſt the laſt Rule, to ſpeak of the Ban- 
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nor Moveables; in a word, to ſpeak of your Pro- 
ſperity before the Miſerable ; this Converſation is 
too ſtrong for em, and the Compariſon they make 

etween their Condition and yours is hateful. 
As for you, ſays Eutiphron, you are rich, or 
ought to beſo; ten thouſand Livres a Year good 
Lands: Ah! this is fine, lovely, and you are cer- 
tainly happy. In the mean time, the Perſon who 
talks at this rate, has fifty thouſand Livres a Year, 
and thinks he has not half what he deſerves ; he 
reckons up your Taxes, what you are worth, and 
wat your Expences come to; and if he ſhould 
think you worthy of a better Fortune, and even of 
that he himſelf aſpires to, he would wiſh it you. 
He is the only Man that makes ſuch wretched Efti- 
rations and odious Compariſons, the World is full 
of Eutiphrons. 

* A Perſon naturally a Flatterer, and fond beſides 
of being in the Faſhion, which obliges us to praiſe 
any one who has rais'd himſelf to Honour and 


Ee . 4z. Riches, congratulated 1 Theodemus on a Sermon 


dot de Which he had not heard, and which no body could 
Robbe. then give him any account of. However, he ex- 
toll'd his Genius, his Manner, and above all, the 
Fidelity of his Memory; when in truth, Theode- 
mus ſtopt in the middle of his Diſcourſe, and for- 

got what he had deſign'd to ſay. 
+ The * + To ſpeak and to offend, with ſome People, 
L'abbe are but one and the ſame thing; their Diſpoſition 
Ruvec. js ſharp and bitter, their Language mingld with 
| Gall and Wormwood ; Railing, Injury and Inſo- 
lence, run from their Lips Jike Spittle ; it had 
been well for em had they been born ſtupid or 
mute; the little Quickneſs and Wit they have, 
prejudice them more than other Men's dulneſs: 
They are not always ſatisfy'd with giving ſharp 
| Aniwers, 
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Anſwers, they attack frequently with Arrogance ; 
they ſtrike whenever they ſpeak, and wound the 
preſent and abſent, at leaſt in their Reputations; 
hey briſtle their Foreheads, and run at all like 
Rams; and fince Impudence is as natural to 
them as Horns to a Ram, why ſhould we hope 
by this Picture to reform Animals ſo rough, 
wild, and untractable; we had better, as ſoon 
as we ſee them afar off, run from them with 
all our might, without ever looking behind 
us. 
* I know Men of ſuch a Make and Character, 
that ſome People ſhould be careful how they truſt 
themſelves with 'em: They mult complain of em 
as little as poſſible, and againſt 'em tis not permit- 
ted for em to hope for Juſtice, | 
When two Perſons have had a violent Quarrel, 
one with Reaſon, and the other with none; tis the 
Cuſtom of the Arbitrators, who are to make up 
the Difference, to condemn both, either fearing to 
make a perfect Deciſion on one fide, or out of a 
Temperament, which methinks is very ill plac'd. 
This is an important Leſſon, and a weighty and 
indiſpenſible Motive for one to fly to the Eaſt, 
when a Coxcomb is in the Weſt, to avoid ſharing 
with him the ſame diſgrace, V 
* I hate a Man whom I cannot accoſt or ſalute, Witten in 
before he ſalutes me, without growing vile in his 7 
Eyes, or diſturbing the good Opinion he has of ebony : 
himſelf. Montaigne would ſay, I will have El- | 
© bow-room : I will be courteous and affable, ac- 
© cording to my Fancy, without fear or remorſe. 
* I can't ſtrive againſt my Inclinations, nor go con- 
* trary to my Humour, which leads me to addreſs 
my ſelf to every one that makes towards me, 4h 
if he is my Equal, and not my Enemy, I 
S | am 
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J anticipate his Reception, I ask him about his 
Health and Diſpoſition, I offer him my Services, 


© without any more ado, or trading and haggling 


- © for em, like ſome People who ſet a Price on 


© their Favours. He diſpleaſes me, who by his cu- 
© ftom or whimſies would rob me of this freedom 
© or liberty. How ſhould I remember as ſoon as 1 
©ſeehim afar off, to put on a grave and important 
© Countenance, and to let him know, that I think 
I am as good as he, and better? To affect this, 
© I muſt call to mind all my good Qualities, and 
© his bad ones, and compare em together; but 
© this is too much trouble for me, I am not fit for 
* ſuch ſtiff and unexpected Reception; and ſuppo- 
© fing I were capable to ſucceed therein once, I am 
© ſure I ſhould miſcarry the ſecond time; I cannot 
put a force on my ſelf, nor be conſtrain'd to be 


proud for any Man. 


* A Man may have Virtue, Capacity, and good 
Conduct, and yet be inſupportable ; the Air and 


Manner, which we neglett as little things, are fre- 


quently what the World judge us by, and make 
them decide for or againſt us; a little care to ap- 
pear obliging and polite before Men, will prevent 
their making a bad Judgment of us: The leaſt thing 
in the World, is enough to make People believe 
that we are proud, uncivil, diſdainful and diſo- 
bliging ; buton the other hand, as little is requir'd 
to gain their Eſteem. 

F politeneſs does not always inſpire Generofity, 
Juſtice, Complaiſance, and Gratitude; ir gives a 
Man the appearances of thoſe Virtues, and makes 


him ſeem that without, which he ought to be 


'within. | 

Wemay define Politeneſs, tho' wecan't tell where 
to fix it in Pratice, It obſerves receiv'd Uſes and 
5 | Cuſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, tis bound to Times and Places, and is not 
the ſame thing in the two Sexes, or in indifferent 
Conditions; Wit alone cannot attain it; *tis ac- 
quir'd and compleated by Imitation ; ſome Diſpo- 
tions are only Suſceptive of Politeneſs, as others 
of great Talents and ſolid Virtue. Tis true, Po- 
liteneſs puts Merit forward, and renders it agree- 
able, and a Man muſt have eminent, Qualifications, 
to ſupport himſelf without it, 

Politeneſs ſeems to be a certain Care to make us 
pleafing by our Diſcourſes and Manners to our 
ſelves and others; | 

* He offends againſt Politeneſs, who praiſes a- 

nothers Singing or touching an Inftrument, before 
ſuch as he has oblig'd to Sing or Play for his Di- 
verſion, or commends another Poet, in preſence of 
one who reads him his Verſes- 
In all the Feaſts and Entertainments we give, 
in all the Preſents we make, inall the Pleaſures we 
procuref or others, there is a way of doing it well, 
and of doing it according to their Inclinations; the 
laſt is the beſt. 

* *Tis rude to refuſe indifferently all ſorts of 
Praiſes ; we ought to be ſenſible of thoſe which 
come from good Men, who praiſe fincerely thoſe 
things in us which are really commendable. 

A Man of Wit, who is naturally proud, loſes 
nothing of his Pride or Stiffneſs for being poor; 
on the contrary, if any thing will ſoften him, and 
render him more ſoft and ſociable, tis a little Pro- 
ſpecity. 

* We muſt bear with ſome Peoples bad Cha- 
racters, as we do with Copper Money, for the be- 
nefit of Commerce. 

* To live with thoſe Men, who are continually 
embroyld, and make you hear reciprocally the 


— 
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| Complaints of each fide, is like living in a Court 
of Juſtice, and being oblig'd. from Morning to 
Night to hear Pleadings and Declarations. 
Two Perſons paſt their days in a ſtrict Union; 
, Courtin, their Goods were in common; they had but one 
_ dwelling, and were never out of one anothers fight : 
Counſellors After fourſcore Years they ſaw twas time to part, 
of Sroze. And put an end to their intimacy; they had then 
but one day to live, and durſt not attempt paſſing 
it together; they were in haſte to break before 
Death, and had not complaiſance enough to ſtay 
till that hour; they liv'd too long for a good Ex- 
ample, a moment ſooner they had dy d good 
Friends, and left behind them a rare model of 
perſeverance in Friendſhip. rr 
Families are often diſturb'd by Miſtruſts, Jea- 
louſies and Antipathy within, while they ſeem 
Content, Peaceable and Pleaſant without, and we 
5 they enjoy a quiet, which they ſeldom 
poſſeſs ; there are very few who can bear an Exa- 
_ - mination. The Viſit you make, ſuſpends a dome. 
ſtick Quartel, which waits but for your abſence to 
be reaſſum'd. | 
* In all Societies Reaſon yields firſt; the wiſeſt 
{en are often led by one that is very fooliſh and 
capricious z they ſtady his temper and weakneſs, 
and accommodate themſelves to his Whimſies; 
_ * they avoid running againſt him as much as poſſi- 
ble, and give him his way; when he appears the 
leaſt chearful, they commend his good Humour, 
they thank him almoſt tor his not being always in- 
ſepportable; he is ſear'd, obey'd, and ſometimes 
belov'd. | | 
None but ſuch as have had old Relations, or 
ſuch as have em, and are endeavouring to be made 
their Heirs, can tell what it coſts to effect it. 
: N Cleantcs 
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Ceantes is a very worthy Perſon, he has choſe 
2 Wife, who is the beſt and the moſt reaſonable 
Woman in the World; they both in their ſeveral 
ways make all the pleaſure and agreeableneſs in the 
Company they keep; one can ſeldom meet with 
more Politeneſs or greater Probity: They part to 
Morrow, and the Deed of their Separation is al- 
ready drawn up at the Notaries. Surely there 
muſt be ſome certain incompatible Virtues and Me- 
rits, which are not made to be together. 


* A Man may be ſure in his Accounts of the 


Portion, Joynture and Settlement of his Wife, but 
very uncertain as to the Peace of his Family; it 
depends on the frail Agreement between the Mo- 
ther-in-Law and the Davghter-in-Law, which of- 
ten expires before the firſt Year of the Marriage is 
out. | 

A Father-in-Law loves his Daughter-in-Law, 
a Mother-in-Law her Son- in- Law, ſo both are re- 
ciprocal. 
The thing in the World which a Step Mother 
loves the leaſt, is her Husband's Children: The 
more ſhe loves her Husband, the more ſhe's à Step - 
Mother. | 

Step-Mothers make whole Towns and Villages 
deſert, and People the Country with Beggars, Va- 


gabonds, Servants and Slaves, more than Poyerty 
it ſelf. 
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* G. and H. are Neighbours, their Lands are ff 


contiguous, they inhabit a deſert and ſolitary 
Country, far from Towns or Commerce; methinks 


perpetually at variance, and tis hard to exprels the 
trifle that cauſes the difference, which renders em 
implacable, add continues their hatred in their de 

ſcendants. 


et ve. 


and Ve- 
ly. * , . deau, 
Tolitude and the love Men have for Society, ſhould cue 
torce em to a mutual Correſpondence; they are in 1» Ve. 
liament o 
Pat 1s. 
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ſcendants. Relations or even Brothers neverdiffer'd 


about a thing of leſs moment. 
Suppoſe there were but two Men on the whole 


Earth, who poſſeſt it entirely to themſelves, and 


parted it between them; I am perſwaded there 
would be quickly ſome cauſe of Kupture created, 


tho it were only about the limits of their Diviſions. 


* *Tis often eaſier, as well as more advantage- 
ous, to conform our ſelves to other Mens opinion, 
than to bring them to ours, | | 
I am now approaching a little Town; I am 
already on a Hill from whence I diſcover it, ſeated 
in a pleaſant Valley, a River waſhes irs Walls, and 
then flows thro' the lovelieſt Meadows; tis ſhaded 
by Woods and Hills, which cover it from cold 
Blaſts and Northern Winds: I ſee it in ſo fair a 
day, that I count its Towers, Steeples and Turrets; 
I am ſo pleas'd with this Proſpect, that I cannot 
forbear exclaiming, how pleaſant it mult be to live 
under ſo clear a Sky in ſo delicious a place! I de- 
ſcend into the Town, and have notlain there above 


Two or three Nights, but I am like the other Inha- 


bitants ; I long to get out of it. 

There is a certain thing which never was ſeen 
under the Heavens, and in all likelihood never will 
be: Tis a little City without Faction and Parties; 
where the Families are united; the Relations ſee 
one anorher with confidence; where a Marriage 
does not raiſe a Civil War; where there are not 
every moment Diſputes and Quarrels about Prece- 
dency ; where Lying, Scolding, Prating and Goſ- 
fiping are baniſht ; where the Mayor and the She- 
riffs, the Aſſeſſors and the People have a good un- 
derſtanding ; where the Biſhoplives well with the 
Dean, the Dean with the Canons, the Canons 


with the Parſons, and the Parſons with their Clerks. 
* Country- 
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„ Countrymen and Fools are apt to be angry, 
and fancy you deſpiſe or laugh at em. You muſt 
neyer venture the moſt innocent and inoffenſive. 
Raillery or e. unleſs it be amongſt Polite 
Men, and Men of Wit. } Ts = 

Merit diſcerns and finds it ſelf out reciprocal- 
ly; he that would be-eſteem's, muſt converſe with 
Perſons. who are themſelves eſtimabbeQ. 
He who thinks he is by his Dignity above a 
Jeſt, and will not take a Repartee, ought not to 
railly. | Ar 

* We are not angry at being railly'd for ſome lit- 
tle defects, and we ſheuld make choice of Faults 
of the ſame kind when werailly others, - | 

'**Tis the Blockhead's privilege to laugh at a 
Man of Wit; he is in the World, what the Fool is 
at Court, of no conſequence. . _ 

* Buftoonry is an Indigence of Wit. | 
Fou believe a Man your bubble; if he only 
feigns himſelt to be ſo, who then is the — 
bubble, he or you? | 
* Obſerve thoſe People who never commend anys 
one, who are always railing, are content with no 
body, and you will find them Perſons with whom 
no body is content, | Aye At | 
The Proud and Diſdainful will find the con- 
trary of what they expect, if by their Carriage 
they look for Eſteem. . 

. * The pleaſure of Society amongſt Friends, is 
cultivated by a likeneſs, of Inclinations, as to Man- 
ners, and by ſome difference in Opinion, as to Sci- 
ences : The one confirms and humours us in our 
Sentiments, the other exerciſes and inſtructs us by 
Diſputation. . 3 

* Twa Perſons will not be Friends a long time, 
if they can't ſorgive each other little failings. . 

| as H * How 
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* How many fine unprofitable Reaſons are laid 
before one in great Adverſity to put him into a ſtate 
of Tranquility. The things without, which we 
call Events, are ſometimes too ſtrong for Reaſon 
and Nature. Eat, Drink, don't kill your ſelf with 
Melancholy, are infignificant Admonitions, and im. 
poſſible to be put in practice when a Man is ma. 
{ter'd by his Sorrows. Are you a Wiſe Man to diſ- 
quiet your ſelf fo much? Is not this as much as to 
ay, are you not a Fool to be unfortunate ? 
Counſel, which is neceſſary in all affairs, in 
Society is ſometimes hurtful to thoſe who give it, 
and unprofitable to the Perſons tis addreſt to. You 
obſerve perhaps defects in Manners, which are ei- 
ther not confeſt, or perhaps efteem'd as Virtues, 
You blot out a paſſage in an Author's Writings 


which pleaſes him moſt, where he thought he ſur. 


aſt himſelf. By this means you loſe the Con- 
fidence of your Friends, without making em bet- _ 
ter or wiſer. | 2 

Not long ſince certain Perſons of both Sexes 

allociated themſelves together for Converſation and 
Witty Commerce: They left talking intelligibly to 
the vulgar; a thing ſaid amongſt em with a liule 
clearneſs, drew after it another more obſcure, 
which they enricht with bad Enigma's, and crown'd 
with long Applauſes: What they call'd delicacy, 
thought, turn, and fine Expreſſion, was a faculty 
they had to be unintelligible to others and them- 
felves. Good Senſe, Judgment, Memory, or the 
leaſt Capacity, were not neceſſary to furniſh our 
their Diſcourſe ; ſome Wir was proper, tho not 
the beſt ſort, but that which is falſe, and where 
fancy has too great a ſhare. 
4 * I know, Theobal/dus, you are old, but would 


you have me think you decline? That you are no 


longer 
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in all kind of Writings, as you are an Author; that 
you have nothing new, eaſie, natural and delicate 


in your Converſation? Your free and arrogant Mein 
-perſwades and aſſures me of the contrary : You 


are the ſame to day as you were fifty years ago, 
and perhaps better; for if you are ſo brisk and 
lively at this Age, what Name, Theoba/dus, did you 
deſerve in your Youth, when the Ladies were ſo 
charm'd with you, that they ſwore only by you, 


and took every thing upon your word, ſo that as 


often as you ſpoke, they preſently cry'd out, That's 
delicate, What did he ſay ? . 

We frequently talk with Impetuoſity in Com- 
pany thro Vanity and Humour, rarely with the ne- 
ceſſary Caution; deſirous to reply, before we have 
heard out the Queſtion, we follow our own Noti- 
ons, and explain em without the leaſt regard to 


the other Man's Reaſons: We are far from finding 


the Truth, while we are not agreed upon what'tis 
we ſeek after. Could a Man hear and write down 
theſe Converſations, he would ſee a great many 
good things ſpoken with little Conſideration, and 
W 5 | 

* There was a ſort of ſilly Puerile Converſation 
lately in faſhion, which turn'd all on rrivial Queſti- 
ons, concerning Tenderneſs and Paſſion; the read: 
ing of ſome Romances firſt introduc'd it amongſt 
the well-bred People in Town and Court; it was 
there ſoon diſcarded, and the Citizens now enter- 
tain it with their Puns, Poinrs and Quibbles. 


Some City Ladies are ſo nice, that they will 


by no means learn to ſpeak the Names of Streets, 
Lanes, or publick Places, which they fancy are 
not noble enough to be known. They ſay nothing 
plainly but the Louvre and the Palace Royal , mw 
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uſe Terms and Phraſes for the Names of ſome other 

Places; or if by chance they let ſuch a word flip, 
they will excule it as if it were criminal ; in this 
much more unnatutal than the Court Ladies, who 
having occaſion to ſpeak of the Market-place, the 
Priſon, or the like, ſay, the Market-place and the 
Priſon. ww 
If we pretend ſometimes to forget certain 
Names which we think obſcure, and break em in 
the Pronunciation, tis through the good Opinion 
we haveof our own- | „„ 
Lou ſpeak often; in a good Humour, or in the 
Liberty of Converſation, ſeveral filly things which 
you ſpeak as ſuch, and will pleaſe only for their 
extream Ridiculouſneſs, This is mean Pleaſantry: 
It belongs to the People, but has already infected 
the Youth of the Court; *tis true we need not fear 
*twill go very far there, for tis too rude and infipid 
a Diverſion to make any Progreſs in a Country 
which is the Centre of Politeneſs and good Senſe. 
However, it ſhould be expos'd as much as poſſible, 
and render d odious to thoſe who praQtiſe it; for 
though they are never ſerious when they ſpeak it 
yet it accuſtoms them to remember Trifles, and 
with-holds their Minds from ſomething better, and 
more decent. ä 

Between ſpeaking bad things or ſpeaking ſuch 
good things which every body knows, and puttin 
em off for new, there is ſo little Difference, that 
don't know which to chooſe. | 

* Lucan has ſaid a pretty thing; There's a fire 
Expreſſion in Claudian; There's ſuch a paſſage in 
Seneca: And then a long Scrowl of Larix, which 
is quored often before thoſe, who, tho they pretend 
to underſtand it, are ignorant of every word that's 
cited, This is intolerable, if we had Wit and Senſe 
= enough 
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enough of our own, either we might diſpenſe with 
the reading of ancient Authors, or el ſe after having 
read em with care, we ſhould chuſe the belt, and 

quote em to the purpoſe, «= — 
x + Hermagoras knows not who is King of Hunga- + Ila 
ry, and wonders to hear any one talk of the King Voſlius, 
of Bohemia. Speak not to him of the Wars in Hol- 3 
land or Flanders, or at leaſt, you muſt excuſe him pern“ 
from anſwering the Queſtions you ask concerning Arbor a 

em; he knows not when they began or ended; th: Anti- 

Battels and Sieges are all new to him; but he is ye. #7 f 
ry well inform d of the Gyants Wars, he can relate . 
em to the leaſt circumſtances,and omits not the leaſt 
particular; he clears with the ſame eaſe the horrid 
Chaos of the Babylonian and Aſſyrian Monarchies; 
he is acquainted with the original of the Egyptians 
and their Dynaſties. He never ſaw Ver /a//es, nor 
ever will ſee it; but he has almoſt ſeen the Tower 
of Babel, he has counted the Steps, he has found out 
how many Architects were employ'd about that 
Building, and if requir'd can call em over by their 
Names. If he believes Henry IV. to be the Son of 
Henry III. tis more than I can affirm. *Tis with 
extream neglect that he informs himſelf of the 
Houſes of France, Auſtria and Bavaria; what 
Trifles are they, ſays he! While he can recite from 
his Memory the Lift of the Kings of Media and 
Babylon, with the Names of Apronal, Herigebal, 
Noeſnemordach, Mardokempad, which are as fami- 
liar to him, as thoſe of Vaoi and Bourbon are to 
us. He is yet to learn that the Emperor is married , 
but no body can inform him that Ninzs had two 
Wives: You tell him the King enjoys a perfect 
health; he remembers then that Thetmaſis, a King 

of Egypt, was healthy, and that he deriv'd his 
good Complexion from his Grand father A/iphar- 
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' muteſis. What does he not know? What in all 


Venerable Antiquity is there hid from him? He aſ- 
ſures you Semiramis, or as ſome will have it Seri- 


maris, talk d ſo much like her Son Myniat, that 


they were not to be diſtinguiſh'd by their Speech; 


but he dares not decide, whether the Mother had 


a manly Voice like her Son, or the Son an effemitate 
Voice like his Mother; he reveals to you that 
Nimbrot was left handed, and Seſoſcris ambidextre; 
that tis an Error to imagine one of the Artaxerxes 
was called Longimanus, becauſe his Arms reach'd 
down to his Knees, and not becauſe one of his 
Hands was longer than the other ; he adds, there 


are ſome grave Authors who affirm *rwas his right 


Arm; but he believes he may with good ground 
maintain, that*rwas his left. "© 
profound Ignorance makes a Man dogmatick , 
he that kpows nothing, thinks he can teach others 
what he juſt now has learn'd himſelf; whilſt he 
who knows a great deal, can ſcarce imagine any 
one ſhould be acquainted with what he ſays, and 
ſpeaks for this reaſon with more Indifference. 
Great things ſhould be ſpoken ſimply, they are 
ſpoil'd by Emphaſis; little things muſt be ſaid No- 
bly; they can't be ſupported without the Exprel- 


hon, Tone, and manner of Delivery. 

We ſpeak things generally more wittily than 
we write em. Set 
An honourable Birth, or a good Education, are 


almoſt the only things which fender a Man capa- 


ble of keeping a Secret. 
All Truft is dangerous if 'tis not entire; we 


ought on molt occafions to ſpeak all, or conceal all. 


We have already too much diſcoyer'd our Secrets to 
a Man, from whom we think we muſt conceal one 
ſingle Circumſtance, © | 

EEE # Nicander 


— 
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* Nicander entertains Eliſa on the ſweet and 


complaiſant manner in which he liv'd with bis. 


Wife, from the day of their Marriage to the hour 


of her Death; he has ſaid before, he was ſorry 


he had no Children by her, and now repeats it, 


He talks one while of his Houſes in Town, ano- 
ther while of his Lands in the Country; he cal- 
culates the Revenue they bring him in; he lays 
down the Plan of his Buildings, deſcribes the fi- 
tuation of his Seat, amplifies on the conveniency 
of the Apartments, as well as on the Richneſs 
and Neatneſs of the Furniture; he aſſures her he 
loves good Cheer and fine Equipages, and com- 
lains that his late Wife was too much averſe to 
lay and Society. You are ſo Rich, ſays one of 
his Friends, who is plac'd for the purpoſe, why 
don't you buy ſuch an Office, or make ſuch an ad- 
dition to your Income? Oh! Lord, Sir, replys 
Nicander, indeed you believe me richer than Iam. 
He forgets not his Extraction and Matches: The 
Lord Treaſurer, who is my Couſin, The Chancel- 
Jor's Lady, who is my near Kinſwoman , this is his 
Stile. He tells her how he became diſcontented 
with his neareſt Relations, and oftended with his 
Heirs ? Am not I wrong'd ? Have I any great Rea- 
fon to do well for them, ſays he to Elſa? And he 
defires her to be Judge. He then inſinuates, that 


he is in a feeble and languiſhing ſtate of Health, and 


ſpeaks of the Vault where he defigns to be Interr'd. 
He fawns, flatters, and is very officious to all thoſe 
who have any intereſt in the Lady he courts. Bur 
Eliſa has not courage enough to grow Rich at the 
Price of being his Wife. The minute he's talking 
to her in comes a Gentleman, whoſe Preſence alone 
diſmounts the Batteries rais'd by this Citizen; he 

gets up melancholy and di ſorder'd, and is now ſay- 
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ing the ſame things ſomewhere ale," which he faid 
to Eliza, 


+ Wiſe Men ſometimes avoid the World, that 
wy may not be ſurfeited with! it. ä 


— — 


Very rich Man may eat his Dainties, paint 
his Ceiling and Alcoves, regale himſelf at 
his Palace in the Country, and keep another in 


Town, marry his Daughter to a Duke, and buy a 


Title for his Son; this is juſt and within his Com- 


paſs; but it belongs to other Men perhaps to live 
Content. 


* A high Birth, or a great Fortune ſer off 
Merit, and makes it the ſooner to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd. | \ 

* Some Excuſe toan ambitious Coxcomb for his 
Ambition, is tlie Care he takes after he has rais'd 


his Fortune, to find out ſome Merit which he ne- 
ver had before, to render him as worthy in our 


Opinions, as he is in his own. 

* * As Riches and Favour forſake a Man, we dit. i 
cover he was a Fool, but no Roby could find i it out 
in his proſperit yx. 

* It it was not what we experience every day, 
we could not imagine the ſtrange Ditproportion a 
le or a great many Fieces of Money, fer berween 

en. 1 

Thoſe few or many Pieces of Money are what 
determine Men to the Protelſion of Arms, the Long 
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Robe, of the Church; there is ſcarce any other 
Galt. '-- -* . OT 
Two Merchants, who were Neighbours, and 
drove the ſame Trade, had in the end a quite diffe- 
rent Fortune: They had each an only Daughter, 
who were nurſt together, and liv'd in a Familiarity 
ſuitable to Perſons of the ſame Age and Condi- 
tion: One of em, at laſt, to deliver her ſelt from 
extream miſery, endeavours to place herſelf a- 
broad; ſhe enters into the Service of a great La- 
dy, one of the firſt rank at Court; her quondar 
Companion. . 5 
lf the Einancier miſſes his aim, the Courtier 
ſays of him, he is a Citizen, worth nothing, a 
meer Scoundrel ; if he ſucceeds, he ſues for his 
Daughter in Marriage. 
1 Some Men in their Youth ſerve an Apprentice- 
ſhip to a Trade, and exerciſe a very different one 
the reſt of their Lives. | | 


* A Man is ugly, ill ſhap'd, and a Fool; one The Duke ' 
' whiſpers, and tells me has 50060 Livres a Tear: J t- 
That concerns him alone, and I ſhall never be the Ut. 
better nor the worſe it. How week indeed were I, 

if I ſhould begin to look on him with other Eyes, 

and cou'd not preſerve my ſelf Maſter of my own 

Reaſon ? 7 75 | 

 *Tis-in vain to pretend to turn a rich Block- 

—— into ridicule ; the Laùghers are till on his 

8 | , 

IN. . . with aclowniſh rude Porter, with a Monſieur de 
Porch and an Anti-Chamber, ohliges People to St Pou- 
wait, and tire themſelves with Attendance on him Ange- 

for the molt trivial affairs: He appears afterwards 

with a grave Mien and regular Step ; he hears *em 

two or three words, and ſends em going, without 
conducting them to the Door, or ſhewing them the 


leaſt 


” 
” | 
* 


leaſt Civility z how little ſoever a Fellow he ap- 
ears elſewhere, at home he will be thought a 
erſon of ſome Conſideration. | 

* The neceſſity I have of your Service, Clitophon, 


| rouzes me early from my Bed, and ſends me forth 


to wait at your Door: Wou'd to the Gods I had 


no occaſion to ſollicit or be troubleſome to you: 


Jour Slaves tell me you are in your Cloſet, and 
will be an hour at leaſt before I can ſpeak with 
you : I return much ſooner than the time appoint- 
ed, and they ſay you are gone out. Whar is it, 
C/itophon, you have to do of ſuch conſequence, in 


the inmoſt corner of your Houſe, which ſhould hin- 


der you from ſeeing me? You file up your Papers, 
callate your Regiſter, mark ſome particular Places, 
and Paraphraſe others; I had but one thing to ask 
you, and you but one word to anſwer, Les or No: 

f you would be Eſteem d, ſerve ſuch as depend on 
you, you'will get more Credit by it, than by ma- 
king your ſelf inviſible. O thou important Man and 
loaded with Affairs, who in thy turn ſtandeſt in 
need of my Aſſiſtance ! Come, and welcome, to the 
innermoſt receſſes of my Apartment, the Philoſo- 
pher is acceſſible, I will not put you off till to 
morrow z you will find me turning over Plato on 
the Immortality of the Soul, or with Pen in hand, 
calculating the diſtance of Saturn and Jupiter, ad- 


miring the Werks of the Creator, and endeavouring, 


by acquiring a perfect knowledge of the Truth, to 
reific my Mind, and become better; enter then, all 
my Doors are open, my Anti-Chamber is not made 
to tire your ſelf in, while you expect me, come 
forward till you find me, without the Ceremony 
of giving me notice; you bring me ſomething 


more precious than Silver or Gold, if 'tis an * | 


portunity ro oblige you; ſpeak what it is you * 
ave 
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have me to do for you? Muſt I leave my Books, © © 
my Studies, my Writing, and the Line I have juſt 
begun? No matter, it is a happy interruption, if it 
can be of any uſe to you. The Man of Buſineſs is 
as unapproachable as a Bear, one can't ſee him ever 
at home, but with a great deal of trouble, or ra- 
ther as ſoon as you once ſee him, tis to ſes no 
more of him : while on the contrary, the Man of 
Letters is ſeen of every body, at all hours, in all 
conditions, at Table, in Bed, Naked, Dreſt, in 
Sickneſs or in Health; he is no Important Man, 
and is very glad he is not. 
* Let us not envy ſome Men their great Riches 
their Burthen would be too heavy for us; we could 
not Sacrifice, as they do, Health, Quiet, Honour 
and Conſcience, to obtain em: Tis to pay ſo dear 
for em, that there is nothing to be got by the Bar- 
ain. | 
854 The P. T. S. move us in all the Paſſions ſuc- 7he Parti- 
ceſſively : We firſt deſpiſe them for their obſcuri- Y 1 2 
ty; we then envy 'em, and afterwards fear, hate, 2 ” 
and ſometimes eſteem and reſpect em; we often 
live long enough to finiſh our Concern for them by 
Compaſſion, 
*Saſias, from a Footman, got to be an under 
Farmer of the Revenue, and by Extortion, Vio- 
lence, and abuſing his truſt, is now advanc'd, on 
the Ruins of ſeveral Families, to a high Poſt. He 
is ennobl'd by his Station, and wants nothing now 
but Honeſty. | 
+ * Arfuria us'd formerly to walk alone, unat- Madam de 
tended and afoot to the Cathedral, heard the Ser- Beliz any. 
mon from a corner of the Church, where ſhe loft 
half the words, and ſaw but one fide of the 
Preacher; her Virtue was obſcure, and her Devo- 
tion as little known as her Perſon : - Her Husband 


18 


— / 


ths Mar- 
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is got into the Pay Office; what a prodigious For- 
tune has he made in leſs than fix Years! She never 
comes now to Church but in a Coach, her long 
Train is botn up, the Preacher ſtops while ſhe pla- 
ces herſeif, ſhe looks him in the Face, not a Word 
or Motion eſcapes her; the Prieſts quarrel! who 
ſhall Confeſs her; every one ſtrives to give her 
Abſolution, but the Curate carries it from em all. 
Fu Mon- * + Creſus is carry'd to the Church - yard, and of 
teron. all the Riches which he acquir'd by Rapine and 
Extortion, and ſpent in Riot and Luxwy, there is 
nothing left to get him a decent Interment ; he dy'd 
inſolvent, without Goods, and conſequently with- 
out Succour; Juleps, Cordials, Medicines, were 
not to be ſeen at his Houſe, not the leaſt Phyfician, 
nor even a Divine to aſſure him of his Salvation. 
A. Mon- M Campagne riſing from an extravagant Dinner, 
nerot. his Stomach charg'd, and his Head full of the 
ſweet Fumes of delicious Wine, ſigns an Order 
which was preſented him, that would have ſtarv'd 
a whole Province, if it had not been revok d; he is 
excuſable, for how could a Man in the firſt hour 
of digeſtion comprehend that any one could die 
with hunger ? | 
George Silbanus With his Money has acquir'd Birth 


Baintaign and another Name; he is Lord of the Manner 


s orm, Where his Grand fathers were Vaſſals; he was not 
ef the R:- formerly good enough to be Ceobulus's Page, but 
venue Son he is now his Son-in-Law. | a | 
m Law 9 x * Dorus is carry'd in a Litter along the Appian 
vir of Way, his Freemen and Slaves run before him to 
alence. turn off the People, and make way for him; he 
yeants nothing but Lictors; he enters Rome with a 
Train of Coaches, where he ſeems to triumph over 


the Meanneſs and Poverty of his Father Sang. 
* No 


Wa 
- 
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No one can put his Fortune to a better uſe than 
+ Periander, it brings him Precedence, Credit and De Lan- 
Authority; his Friendſhip is no longer deſir d, but 8'< 
his Protection implor'd ; he begins to ſay of him- 
ſelf, A Man of my Condition, and ſometimes, A 
Man of my Quality, for he pretends to be ſuch, and 
there are none who borrow Money of him, or eat at 
his Table, which is very delicare, that dare diſpute 
it: His Seat is ſtately, the outſide is Dorick, tis no 
Gate, but a Portico; Is it a Private Houſe or a 
Temple ? The People are at a loſs to know which 
it is: He is Lord Paramount of all the Precinct; 
his Neighbours envy him, and would gladly ſee 
his fall ; and Wife's Diamond- Necklace makes the 
Ladies his Enemies: Every thing agrees in him; 

he acts like himſelf in the Grandeur he hasacquir'd, 
and for which he is indebted to no body. But why 
did not his feeble old Father die twenty Yeats ago, 
before any mention was made of Periander 2 How 
{hall he endure thoſe odious Regiſters of Pariſhes, 
which decipher Mens Qualities, and frequently 
make the Widow or the Heir aſham'd, — bluſh 
at their Pretences? How ſhall he hide em from the 
Eyes of a Jealous, Malicious, Clear ſighted Town, 
and at the expence of a thouſand People, who, for 
aſſerting their Precedence, will be at all Funerals 
and Publick Proceſſions? What would you have 
him to do, ſhall he ſtile his Father Worſhipful, 
who calls himſelf Right Honourable? | 
How many Men are like thoſe Trees, which 
being already tall and well grown, are tranſplanted 
into Gardens, where they ſurprize thoſe who ſee 
em in thoſe fine places, where they never ſaw 'em 


row, and who know neither their Beginning nor 
rogreſs. | 


* If 
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2 f If ſome dead Men were to riſe again, and foe 
7 their Arms or Names . born, their Lands, Caftles, 


ancient Seats and Titles poſleſt by thoſe very Per- 
ſons who were once their Tenants, what Opinion 
could they have of our Age? | | 
Nothing makes us better comprehend what lit- 
tle things God thinks he beſtows on Mankind, when 
he ſuffers em to abound in Riches, Gold, Settle. 
ments, Stations, and other Advantages, than the 
Diſtribution he makes of em, and the ſort of Men 
who are belt provided. A 
* If you were to enter into the Kitchin, where 
all that Art and Method can do, are employ'd to 
flatter your Taſte, and make you eat above what is 
neceſſary; if you examin'd the Particulars of all 
the Diſhes which are prepar'd for you at a Feaſt, 
if you obſervd how many hands they go through, 
or what different Forms they paſs before they be- 
come exquiſite Meats, and arrive at that Neatneſs 
and Elegance, which charm your Eyes, puzzle 
your Choice, and force you to taſte all; if you 
ſaw the whole Repaſt any where elſe than on a 
well ſpread Table, how would you be diſguſted 
and offended ? If you were to go behind the Scenes, 
and number the Weights, the Wheels, the Ropes, 
which make the Flights and Machines at the Thea- 
tre; if you were to conſider how many Men are 
' employ'd in the execution of their Motions, how 
they ſtretch their Arms and Extend their Nerves, 
vou would exclaim, are theſe the Springs, the 
Movements of ſo fine a Shew, which ſeem'd ani- 
mated and acted only by it ſelf? You would cry 
our. What Efforts ! What Violence! So with re- 
ſpect ro the Farmers of the King's Revenues, en- 
quire not too narrowly into their Fortune. 


—ä —— 


* This 


S. * 
* 


This Youth ſo freſh, ſo flouriſhing and heal-Tbe 4rch- 
thy, is Lord of an Abby, and ten other Benefices,*/ of 


they bring him in all together, one hundred „ 


twenty thouſand Livres a Year, which are paid him 
conſtantly in Cold. There are elſewhere one hun- 
dred and twenty Indigent Families, who have no 
Fire to warm em in the Winter, no Cloaths to co- 
ver their Nakedneſs, nor Bread to eat; their Po- 
verty is extream and ſhameful : What Inequality ? 
Does not this clearly demonſtrate a Futurity ? 


« * Chryſippzs, a new Nobleman, and the firſt of Ni, Lan- 


his Race, wiſh'd thirty Years ago for two thou- geois fe- 
ſand Livres a Year, and this he ſaid ſhould con _ a 
tent him; this bounded his Defires, this was the xq,,,(.4.1 
top of his Ambition; thus he chen ſaid, and there de Touc- 
are many who remember it. Some time after ville. 
he roſe high enough, I know not by what means, 

to give as much for a Portion to his Daugh- 

ter, as he had defir'd for. himſelf during his Life; 

the like Sum lies counted in his Coffers for each 

of his Children, and he has many to be provided 

for. This is only ſomething for the preſent, there 

is a greater Eſtate to be expected at his Death, 

He is ſtill alive, advanc'd to a great Age, and 
employs the reſt of his time in labouring to be 

richer. 5 
Let Ergaſtus alone, and he will demand a , Barn 
Duty from every one who drinks the River Water, . 
or walks on dry Land; he knows how to convert 
Reeds, Ruſhes and Nettles into Gold; he hears 

all Advices, and propoſes every thing he hears. 
The Prince gives nothing to any one, but at Erga- 
ſis's Expence ; parts with no Favours but what 

are his due; he has an inſatiable Hunger to have 

and to hold. It he was believ'd, the Princewould 


let to Farm Harmony it ſelf, and he fancies that 
| the 
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NMonſieur 
HBertier, 
fameu: \ 
Partiſan 
or Farmer 
of the Re- 
venuc. 


- + Farm ers 
of the Re- 


vente. 


| Monſieur 
| #ouquer, 
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the People would be ſo well pleas'd to ſee him 
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Rich, to ſee his Hounds and Stables, that they 
would forget the Mufick of + Orphexs, and be 
contented with his. | FAS 
Have nothing to do with C7:7077, who never 
regards any Perſon's Intereſt, when his own is to be 
promoted : The. Snare is always ready laid for 
thoſe who deal with him: If you have a deſire for 
his Lands; or what elſe is his, he will impoſe 
Conditions on you that are extravagant : There is 


no fair Dealing or Compoſition to be expected 


from a Man ſo full of his own 
Bubble that he wants. . | 
* Brontin, they ſay, retires and locks himſelf 
up eight hours a day with Saints ; they have their 
Medirations, and he has his. | | 
*The People have very often the pleaſure of 4 
Tragedy ; and ſee onthe Theatre of the World the 
moſt odious, infamous, and miſchievous Actors 
come to wretched ends. 5 
* If we divide the Lives of the t Partiſans into 
two parts, the firſt vigorous and active, is buſy'd in 
afflicting the People; the ſecond, bordering on 
Death, is ſpent in detecting and deſtroying one 
another. e 
* That Man who made your Fortune, and ſeve- 
ral others, has not been able to maintain his own, 


Intereſt : Tis a 


or ſecure his Wife and Children's after his Death: 


They live obfcure and unhappy: Though you are 
well inform'd of the Miſery 5 their Condition, you 
have no thoughts of alleviating it; you have no 
time for it, being too much concern'd in building, 
and keeping a good Houſe of your on; yet in 
Gratitude you preſerve your Benefactor's Picture, 
tho, 'tis true, it has been remov'd from the Cloſer 
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| to the Anti-Chamber: Wonderful reſpet! From 
thence it may be thrown into the Wardrobe. 
4 There is an obduracy of Temper, and another 
of Eſtate and Condition, from whence as much as 
from the firſt, we learn to be inflexible to the Mi- 
ſeries of others : I may ſay to the Misfortunes of 
Our own Family: A good Partiſan grieves not for 
his Friends, his Wife or his Children. 9 
Fly, Ketite; You are not far 3 : How? 
Tay you, Iam under the other Tropick: G 
der the Pole into the other Hemiſphere ; mount to 
the Stars, if poſſible : Iam there, very well, then 
you're in ſafety. I look down on the Earth, and 
there diſcover a Man covetous, inexorable and in- 
. Jatiable, who ſacrifices every thing he meets in his 


way, whatever it coſts his Neighbours, to provide 


for himſelf, enlarge his Fortune, and abound in 
Riches. e,, 
Jo make one's Fortune is ſo fine a Phraſe, and 
ſo very ſignificant, that 'tis univerſally us d; it 
paſt from the Court to the City, broke its way in- 
to the Cloyſters, ſcal'd the Walls of the Abbeys of 
both Sexes; there is no place ſacred or prophane, 
where it has not penetrated; it pleaſes Strangers 
and Barbariams; tis met with in all Languages, 
and there is ſcarce any one now who can ſpeak, 
but has learnt to make uſe on't. 1 

* He who has cunning enough to fill his Coffets, 
thinks preſently he has a Head fit for Govern- 
ment. #562 wt ST 

* To make one's Fortune, and eſpecially a great 
Fortune, a Man ought to have one ſort of Wit; 
but 'tis neither the good nor the fine Wit, the 


great nor the ſublime, the ſtrong nor the delicate, 


I cannot exactly tell which it is, and muſt ſtay till 
I'm inform d. 5 | 
1 Cuſtom 


et un- 


— — 
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cCCa.uſtom and Experience are more uſeful in ma- 
king one's Fortune than Wit; we think of it too 
late, and when at laſt we reſolve ont, we begin 


by thoſe Faults which we have not always time to 
amend : Whence perhaps it proceeds, that For- 


tunes are ſo rarely acquir'd, 

A Man of a little Genius may be fond of adyan- 
cing himſelf, in ſuch caſe, negleCing all things 
elſe, he will think on't from Morning till Night, 
and then break his Reſt with contriving how to 
effect it; he begins early, and ſets out in his 
Youth in the way to Preferment; if he finds an 
thing oppoſe his paſſage, he naturally turns his 
byaſs, and goes on the right hand or left, accord- 

ing as he ſees it moſt convenient; if new Obſtacles 
! _ ariſe here, he returns into the old path he quitted, 
ll and diſpoſes himſelf by the nature of the difficul- 
| | ties, ſometimes to ſurmount em, ſometimes to a- 
void 'em, or take other meaſures, as Cuſtom, In- 
tereſt and Opportunity direct him. Is ſo good a 
Head, and ſuch great Talents, neceſſary for a Tra- 
veller to follow at firſt fight the great Road, and 
if that is full or crowded, to croſs the Fields, and 
continue in a bye and a nearer way, till by this 
means he gets again at laſt into the former Road, 
and finiſhes his Journey? Is ſo much Senſe re- 
quiſite to attain his ends? Is it then ſuch a 
wonder, for a Coxcomb to be Rich and in Repu- 
tation ? | 
There are ſome ſtupid and weak Men, who 
place themſelves in fine Stations, and die Rich, yer | 
we ought not to ſuppoſe they have contributed ro 
it by the leaſt Induſtry or Labour: Some body has | | 
directed em to the Fountain-head, or perhaps, 
Chance only led 'em to it, They have been hes p 
| aSKr, | 


Mey) of the Axt. 
have drawn it. ND DEST re TOS 

When we ate young, we are often pobr; we 
have neither made Acquifitions, nor are our Inhe- 
Titances fal'n yet into our hands: We become Rich 
and Old at the ſame time; thus tis rate that Men 
pan unite all their Advantages. And if perhaps 
tk Perſons ate To fortunate, they deſerve not 
| our Envy, fince they may 12 be o great Lo- 
ſers, that they deſerve our Compaſſion 
A Man mult be thirty years old before he's fit 
to think of his fortune: Tis not compleated 
fore fifty z he goes to Building in his old Age, an 
dies by that time his Houſe is in a condition to be 
Painted and Glaz d. i 13 
What is the fruit of a great Fortune? Unleſs 
5 be to enjoy the Vanity, Induſtry, Pains, and 

xpence of thoſe who went before us; and to La- 
bour our ſelves in Planting, Building and Inlarg- 
ing for our Poſterity ? | 33 

Men open their Shops, and ſet opt their 
Wares every 3 to cheat their Cuſtomers; 
and ſhut em up at Ni 


ight after having cheated all 


Neighbour to Honeſty, and the rich as little di. 
t Rant from Knavery ; Senſe and Ability ſeldom 
get a Man exceſſive Riches. 8 | 
A ſhew of Honeſty is in all Trades the ſurelt 
way to grow ric. | VE: 
*The ſhorteſt and beſt way to make your For- 
tune, is to convince People tis their Inteteſt rd 
ſerve you. | eo ob On 
| * Men, preſt by the Neceſſities of Life, of 
ſometimes by a deſire to acquire Riches or Glory 
encourage themſelves by Deceir, and cultitäte 
12 wicked 
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askt, Would you have Water! Draw; ind they 


| Da 5 | | q 2 
au Condiddons the poorelt Mir is the keel 
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wicked Inclinations, and Knaviſh Practices, for- 


getting the Danger and Conſequence; they quit - 


em afterwards for a diſcreet Devotion, which was 
never ſeen in em before their Harveſt was ga- 


ther'd, and they were in poſſeſſion of a well eſta- 
bliſh'd Fortune. | 
* There are Miſeries which make People Cow- 
ards ; ſome want even Food, they dread the Win- 
ter, and are afraid of living; others elſewhere 
are eating early Fruits, forcing the Earth and the 
Seaſons, to pleaſe their Palates. I have known 
meer Citizens have the Impudence to ſwallow at 
a Morſel the Nouriſhment of an hundred Fami- 
lies : I will avoid theſe Extremiries ; and if I can; 
I will neither be happy nor unhappy ; that is, nei- 
ther rich nor poor, but take ſanctuary in an honeſt 
Mediocrity. ä | 
* The Poor are troubl'd that they want all 
things, and no body comforts em. The Rich ate 
angry that they can want the leaſt thing, or that 
any one ſhould refiſt*em. : E 
* He is rich, whoſe Income is more than his 
Expences; and he is poor whole Expences are 
more than his Income. 
There are ſome, who with an Annual Revenue 
of two Millions, are poor by five hundred thou- 
ſand Livres a Year. | 
There is nothing keeps longer than a little For- 
tune, and nothing is ſooner gone than a great 
one. | | 
Great Riches are near Neighbours to Poverty. 
If he is rich he wants nothing, a very wiſe Man, 
is a very rich Man. 
If he is poor who deſires much, and is always 
in want, the Ambitious and the Covetous languiſh 
in extream Poverty. ä 
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* The Paſſions tyrannize over Mankind, but 
Ambition ſuſpends the reſt, and gives 'em a little 
while the Appearance of Virtues, I once believ'd 
Tryphon, who is now guilty of every Vice, ſober, 


chaſte, liberal, humble, and even devout ; and 1 
might have believ'd it ſtill, if he had not made 


* There is no end to a Man's defire of grow- 
ing Rich and Great; the Cough ſeizes him, 
Death approaches, his Face is ſhrivell'd, and his 
Legs weak, yet he cries, My Fortune, my Prefer- 
ment, 


fi 


There is but ta ways of rifing in the World, 


by your own Induſtry, or by the Weakneſs of 
others. | 
Features diſcover Complexion and Manners, 
but tis the Air that diſcoversthe Goods of Fortune; 
tis written in a Man's Countenance, whether he 
has more or leſs than a thouſand Livres a Year. 
* Cryſantes, a wealthy impertinent Man, would 


not be ſeen with Eugenius, who is a Man of Me. 


rit, but poor, leſt he ſhould diſhonour him. Eu- 
genius has the ſame Diſpoſitions for Cryſantes ; 
there's no great fearthat they will ofcen run againſt 
Qne another. 
When I ſee ſome Perſons, who us'd to be be- 
forehand with me in their Civilities, expect 1 
ould ſalute em firſt, and ſtand on their Puncki- 
lio's, I fay to my ſelf, very fine, I am glad things 
go ſo well with you; tis certain, this Gentleman is 
better provided for than formerly, that he is got in- 
to ſome Poſt or other, by which he has already 
conſiderably advanc'd his Fortune. Pray Heav'n 


it may go on with him, and that in time he may 
come een to deſpiſe me. 


t 3 „If 
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If good Thoughts, good Books, and their Au. 
thors, depended on Riches, or ſuch as have made 
a fair Foxtupe, what a hard Fate would the Learn- 
ed lie under? What a Power would then be aſ- 

um d over them? With what Authority would 
they treat thoſe poor Wretches, whoſe Merit has 
not advanc'd, or enrich'd 'em, and who make it 


| War whole ftudy to Think or Write Judiciouſly, 


e muſt confeſs, the preſent time is for the Rich, 
the future, for the Vertuous and Ingenious : Homer 
lives ſtill, and will ever flouriſh, whilſt a thou- 
{and Treaſuzers ang Collectors are no more: They 
1 forgot, and we may now ask, if they ever have 
been? Are their Names or their Country known ?, 
Were there any Parti ſans in Greece 8 What is be. 


come of all thoſe important pon ry who de- 


ſpis'd Homer, who were careful to avoid him, who 
never ſaluted him, or faluted him bluntly, who 


diſdaid'd to ſee him at their Tables, who look'd 


on him as one who was not rich, and had writ a 


Ae Book > What will become of the t Fauconets 2. 
Rertnelot Will they go as far in Poſterity as Deſcartes, who, 


Farmers 1 


the Kings 
Revenue: 


was born a Frenchman, and died in Sweden ? 
The ſame Pride which makes a Man havghti- 
ly inſult over his Inferiours, forges him to crawl 
vilely before thoſe who are above him. The Pro- 
derty of this Vice, founded on Riches, Poſts, 
redit and uſeleſs Sciences, without perſonal Me- 
it 0 folid Vittue, obliges a Man equally to de- 
piſe thoſe who are below him in Fortune, and to 
over-yalue thoſę whoſe Circymſtances exceed his 
own. 5 
There are ſome filthy Souls, fed by Naftinefs 


and Ordure, Who ate inflamd by Intereſt and 


bald, as great douls are fir d by Glory and Vir- 
zur; lerfble of no pleaſure but one, which is 
WE; P 
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getting, and never loſing; covetous and exact to 
rhe Wo Penny, buſy'd wholly about their Debrors, 
reſtleſs and uneaſie about the railing or lowering of 
the Coin, loſt and immerg'd in Writings, Parch- 
ments, Titles and Covenants. Theſe People are 
neitker Relations, Friends, Citizens, Chriſtians, 
or perhaps Men : They have Money. 

* Let us firſt except thoſe noble and courageous 
Souls, if there are any of this kind in being, who 
are helpful to ſuch as are in want, who make uſe 
only of their Ingenuity to do good, whom no Ne- 
ceſſities, Diſproportion, or Malice can ſeparate 
from thoſe they have once choſe for their Friends; 
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and let us after this pronounce a Truth, fad and 


doleful to be imagin'd : There's not a Man in the 
World, whom Love, Inclination, and a long So- 
ciety have engag'd to us, who has offer'd us a 
thouſand Services, and ſomerimes done us a kind- 
neſs, who has not vet in himſelf, by the ries of his 


Intereſt, a Diſpoſition to break with us, and be- 
come our Enemy. 


* Whilſt Orontes was increaſing his Years, his My, Delu- 
Wealth and his Revenue, a Girl was born in a cer-74vvFe. 


tain Family; ſhe grew up, flouriſh'd, and enter d 
into her fixteenth Year : He at fifty, Courts this 
witty, young and fair Creature to marry him; and 
ſhe prefers him, without Birch, Wir, or the leaſt 
Merit, to all his Rivals. | 

* Marriage, which ought to be the Fountain of 
all good things, is often by the Diſpoſition of 
Mers Fortunes, a heavy Load that ſuppreſſes 'em 
with its weight. And ſuch it is, when Wife and 
Children are a Violent Temptation to Fraud, Fal- 
ſhood, and unlawful Gains for their Maintenance; 
ſtrange Situation, when they find themſelyes 
hemm'd in between Indigence and Knavery ! 
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To marry a Widow, is in . terms ta make 
28 Fortune, tho it does not always prove as ĩt 
ignifies. 

85 * He whoſe Portion with his Brethren would 
only maintain him like a tslerable Lawyer, is pre-. 
ſently for being a Serjeant, The Serjeant would 
be 2 Judge. and the Judge a Chancellor; and thus | 
it is with all Conditions, in which Men languiſh, 


ſtreighten'd and indigent, after having attempted 


beyond their Fortune, and forc'd, as I may fay, 
their Deſtiny ; incapable at once not to deſire to 
be Rich, and to continue Rich. 

* Dine well, Cearcus, make a good Supper, 
fit by large Fires, buy you a Lac'd Cloak, hang 
your Chamber with Tapeſtry; what need you care 
who is to come after you? You have either no 
Heir, or you don't know him, or what is worle, 

You have no Love for him. 
When we arg young, we lay up for old Age: 
when we are old, we fave for Death. The Pro- 
digat Heir pays jor 1 pompous Funeral, and ds: 
yours the rel. 

' * The Miſer dead fpends more in one Day, than 
when living hedid in ten Years; and his Heir in 


ten Months, more than he could part with in all 


his Life. 
* The Prodigal robs his Heir, the Miſer robs 


, himſelf. The middle way between both, is Ju 


ſtice to our. ſelves and others. 
* Children, perhaps would be dezzer to their Pa- 
rents, and. Parents to their Children, were it not 
forthe Title of Heirs; . 
**Tis a bad Condition, and which makes Life 
F ſtaſteful; ro watch, ſwear, ſubmir and depend 
tor a little Fortune; which we expe from the 
Ll Pangs of our nearleſt Relations: He who ma, 
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ſters himſelf ſo far, that he does not wiſh his Fa» 
ther's Death, is an honeſt Man. | IA 

+ Complaiſance is the Character of one who 
would be an Heir; we are never betrer flatter d, 
better obey'd, more follow'd, more courted, more 
attended, and more careſt, than by the Perſons 
who hope to get by our Death, and wiſh it may. 

happen quickly, 

*All Men, by different Poſts, Titles and Suc- 
ceſſions, look on themſelves as one anothers Heirs: 
And for this reaſon, are ever breeding and cheriſh- 
ing a ſecrer deſire for each others Death. He is the 

| happieſt Man, in each Condition, who has moſt 

things to loſe by his Death, and to leave to his 
Succeſſor. | 
* * 'Tis faid of Play, that it equals all Conditi- 

ons; but there is often ſuch ſtrange Diſproportion, 
and ſuch vaſt diſtance between this and that Con- 
dition, that our Eyes are choak'd and offended to 
ſee ſuch Extremities meet together. Tis like 
Diſcord in Mufick, like Colours ill ſorted, like 
Oaths that oftend the Ear, or Sounds and Noiſes - 
which jar, and are ungrateful. In a word, 'tis 
overturning all Order and Decency. If any one 
tells me tis the practice of all the Weſt, I anſwer, 
tis perhaps one of thoſe things which render us 
barbarous to the other part of the World, and what 
the Eaſtern People, who come this way, remarkof 
us in their Journals: I queſtion not but they are 
as much diſguſted with this exceſs of Familiarity, 
as we are ſnock d with their Zombay, and their * 84 +51, 
other Proſtrations. : Relation of 

* An Aſſembly of the States, or of the Courts the Lage 
of Juſtice in Capital Caſes, ſhew nothing ſo ſeri. l Siam. 
ous and grave, as a Table of Gameſters playing 
very high ; a melancholy Seyerity reigns in their 
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Looks; implacable towards one another, and irre- 


concileable Enemies, while the Meeting lafts ; 


they confider neither Friendſhip, Alliances, Birth 


nor Diſtinctions. Chance alone, that blind and 


wild Divinity, preſides over the Circle, and de- 
cides Soveraignly there on all occafions; they all 


adore her by a profound Silence and Attention, 


which they can never obſerve elſewhere : All the 


Paſſions ſeem ſuſpended a while, to give place 


My Morin 
4 famous xiſen by Play and Gaming, the leaſt trace of their 
Gamer. former Condition; they loſe fight of their Equals, 


only to one; the Courtier is at this time neither 
Gentle, Flattering, Complaiſant, nor even De- 
vout. 

* We can't perceive in thoſe People who have 


and aſſociate only with Perſons of the firſt Quali- 


ty: 'Tis true, the Fortune of the Dye, or Lanſ- 
quenct, often ſets em down where it took them 
up. 

9 am not ſurpriz d that there are ſo many 
Publick Gaming Houſes, which are like ſo many 
Snares laid for Men's Avarice, like Whirlpools, 
where fome private Men's Money is ſunk without 
hopes of return, like frighttul Rocks, where ſuch 
as play are loſt, and daſnt in pieces; that Sharp- 
ers have continually their Emiſfaries abroad to 
learn who comes laden from the Country with the 
price of an Eſtate lately fold, who has got a Suit 


at Law, which has brought him in a great Sum, 


who has been ſucceſsful at Play ; what Heir has 
leapt into a large Inheritance, or what Officer will 
venture his whole Caſh on the turn of a Card. 
Tis true, *ris a filthy Raſcally Trade, and every 
one that deals with em are ſure to be cheated ; 


but 'tis a Trade well known, very ancient, and a 


long while praQtis'd by the Men we call profeſt 
| | Game- 


S$wwo nd + 
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Gameſters; They ha Va Sign at their Doors, and 

this may be the Inſcription, Here is cheating in an 
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honeſt way; for I ſuppoſe they will not pretend to 


be unblameable. Every one knows that to enter, 
and to loſe in theſe Houſes is but one and the ſame 
thing; but that they ſhould have Bubbles enough 
to 8 a ſubſiſtance on't, is what I can't under. 
and. . 

| * How many thouſands have been ruin'd by 
Gaming, and yet you fay fooliſhly you can't live 
without it: What an excuſe is this? Is there an 
violent and ſhameful Paſſion which may not uſe 
the ſame Language? Would we admit one to ſay, 
he can't live without Murders, Rapes and Robbe- 
ries ? Is playing without bounds, without confide- 
ration or intermiſſion, to the total ruin of your Ad- 
verſary, whilſt you, tranſported with a lawleſs 
deſue of Gain, made outragious by Loſſes, and 
inflam d by Avarice, expoſe on a Card, or the 
chance of a Dye, your own, your Wives, and your 
Children's Fortune; Is this allowable? Is this a 
Sport you cannot live without? And yet there are 
not often worſe conſequences than theſe at Play? 
When entirely routed, you are obliged ro part with 
your Cloaths, your Food, and the. Proviſion of 
your Family, for this unreaſonable Diverfion. 

| 1 allow no body to be a Knave; but] allow a 
Knave to play high. I forbid it an honeſt Man; 
there is too much — and puerility in expoſing 

8. 


ones ſelf to a great lo 

There is but one Affliction which is laſting, 
and that is the loſs of an Eſtate; Time, which 
ſweetens all others, ſharpens this; we feel it 
every moment, during the Courſe of our Lives; 
while we miſs the Fortnne we have loft, 


The 


Mr the. 


Preſident 
Robert, 
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* The Man who ſpenW his Eſtate, without 
marrying his Daughters, paying his Debts, or 
laying it ont to Advantage, may be well enough 
lik'd by every one but his Wife and Children. _ . 
x * Neither the Troubles, Zenobia, which diſturb 
your Empire, or the War, which fince the Death 


of the King your Husband, you have ſo heroick- 
ly maintain d againſt a powerful Nation, diminiſh - 


any thing of your Magnificence. You have pre- 
ferr'd the Banks of Euphrates to any other Coun- 


try, and reſolvd to raiſe a ſtately Fabrick there. 
The Air is healthy and temperate, the Situation 
charming, that ſacred Wood makes an awful ſhade 
on the Weſt, the Syrian Gods, who ſometimes 
dwell on Earth, could not chuſe a finer abode; the 
Plain about it is Peopl'd with Men, who are con- 
ſtantly employ'd im ſhaping or cutting, going and 
coming, tranſporting the Timber of Lebanon, 

Braſs and Porphiry ; their Tools and Engines are 
heard in the Air, and the Travellers, who paſs 
that way to Arabia, expect in their return home, 
to ſee it finiſh'd with all the ſplendor you deſign 


to beſtow ont, ere you, or the Princes your Chil- 


dren make it your Dwelling, Spare nothing, Great 
Queen, neither Gold, nor the Labour of the moſt 
excellent Artifts, let the Phidiass and Zerxis's of 
your Ape, ſhew the utmoſt of their Art on your 
Walls and Ceilings ; mark out vaſt and delicious 
Gardens, whoſe Beauty ſhall appear to be all En- 
chantment, and not the Workmanſhip of Man; 
exhauſt your Treaſures, and tire your Induſtry on 
this incomparable Edifice, and after you have gi- 
ven ir the laſt perfection. Zenobia, ſome Grazier 
or other, who lives on the neighbouring Sands of 
Palmyra, enricht by taking Toll on your Rivers, 
ſhall buy with ready Money this Royal Manſon, 

to 
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to adorn it, and make it worthy of him and his 
Fortune. . po 47 

* This Palace, this Furniture, theſe Gardens, 
theſe rare Water-works charm you, and fert᷑e you 
to cry out at the firſt fight of ſo delicious a Houſe, 
on the extream felicity of him who poſſeſſes it: 
Alas he is no more, he never liv'd ſo peaceably 
and agreeably as your ſelf ; he never knew a ſe- 
rene Day, or a quiet Night ; he ſunk beneath the 
Debts he contracted in adorning this Structure with 
the Beauties which tranſport you; his Creditors 
drove him away from it, he turn'd back his head, 


and from far gave it the final view, which he was 


ſo concern d at, that he dy'd that very inſtant. 
* We ſee frequently in certain Families what 


we call the Caprice of Fortune: Tis at leaſt a a 


hundred Years ago fince ſome Families were talkt 
of, or even were in being. Heaven on a ſudden 
opens it ſelf in their favour, and ſhowers down 
on em from all Quarters, Honours, Dignities and 
Stations, and they ſwim in Proſperity. Eumolpas, 
one of thoſe Men that ne'r heard of their Grand fa- 


thers, had a Father who was elevated ſo high, that 


every thing he deſit d, during the courſe of a long 
Life, he attain'd, if it was to be attain d: Did 
this proceed from an eminent Wir, or a profound 
Capacity, either in he Father or the Son, or was 
it only from certain favourable conjunctures? For: 
tune at laſt ſmiles on 'em no longer, ſhe goes to 
ſport herſelf elſewhere, and treats their Poſterity 
as ſhe did their Anceſtors. 

* What immediately cauſes the Ruin and Over- 
throw of Men of the Long Robe and the Sword, 
is, that their Profeſſions alone, and not their E- 
ſkates govern their f xpences. 
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* If yon have forgot nothing towards making 
our Fortune, how great was your Labour ! If the 
leaſt thing, how long your Repentance ! 
+ * Giton has à freſh Complexion, a ſmooth Face, 
a ſteady and reſolute Look, large Shoulders, a full 
Creſt, a firm and deliberate Step ; he ſpeaks bold- 
ly, and muſt have every word repeated, that is 
ſpoken to him, and is but indifferently pleas'd 
with any thing: He diſplays a large Handkerchief, 
put it to his Noſe, and blows hard enough for all 
to hear him; he ſpits about the Room, and ſnee- 
zes aloud , he ſleeps by Day, he 2 by Night 
ſoundly, he ſnores in Company; he takes up more 
room than any one elſe in walking, or at Table; 
he takes the Wall of his Equals, he ſtops, they 
ſtop, he goes forward, they go forward; all are 
govern d by his motions; he interrupts the perſon 
that ſpeaks, but let him talk as long as he thinks 
18 fit, he is never interrupted, the Company is of his 
| Opinion, and his News is conſtantly the trueſt: 
| If he fits down you ſee him in an Elbow-Chair, 
he croſſes his Legs, wrinkles his Brows, pulls his | 
Hat over his Eyes, and will ſee no body; he rai- 
ſes himſelf afterwards, and diſcovers a proud and 
confident Forehead : He is merry, very gay, im- 
patient, cholerick, a Libertine and a Politician; 
he believes himſelf a great Wit, and a great Ge-: 
nius: He is Rich. 5 2 
Phedon has hollow Eyes, a red Face, a lean Bo. 
dy, and a meagre Look: His Sleep is little, and 
his Slumbers light; he is. Penſive, Thoughtful; 
and with good Senſe, has the Air of one that's 
Stupid; he forgets to ſpeak what he knows, or to. 
talk of thoſe Accidents with which he is acquain- 
ted; if he ſpeaks ſometimes, hecomes but ill off; 
he is never hearken'd to, or taken notice of: He 
praiſes, 
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_ praiſes, he laughs at others Jeſts, he is of their O- 
pinions, he runs, he flies to do *em little Services; 

de is a Flatterer, complaiſant, buſie, myſterious 
in his Affairs, ſuperſtitious, ſcrupulous, timerous, 
and ſometimes a Lyar; he ſteps lightly and ſoftly, 
he ſeems afra id to tread the ground; he walks with 
his Eyes downward, dares not raiſe 'em to lookon 
thoſe who paſs by him; he never makes one in 
any of thoſe Companies that meet on purpoſe to 
diſcourſe, he puts himſelf behind him who ſpeaks, 
hears but by ſtealth, and ſneaks off if obſerv'd ; 
he has no place, noroom any whete, he pulls his 
Hat over his Eyes, that he may not be ſeen, he 
folds and ſhuts himſelf up'in a Cloak, there is no 
Street or Gallery ſo crowded or * but he 
finds a way to get through without joſtling, and 
creeps along without being perceiv'd ; if he is deſi- 
red to fit, he ſeats himſelſ on the edge of the Chair, 

he talks low in Converſation, and not "_ plain, 
however, he is free with the Publick Affairs, an- 
gry with the Age, and but indifterently pleas'd 
with the Miniſters and Miniſtry ; he ſeldom opens 
his Mouth but to reply ; blows his Noſe under his. 
Hat, ſpits in his Handkerchief, gets into a corner 
to ſneeze, that the Company may not perceive it, 


he colts no body a Complement, or a Salutation: 
He is Poor, | 


| of 
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Of the City. 


AT Paris we meet as exactly without Appoint- 

11 ment, as if it were ſome Publick Aſſignati- 
on; we are punQtual every Evening at the Iuille- 
ries and the Cours, to obſerve all Faces there, and 
to like none. „„ PRE: 
We can't forbear even the Company of thoſe 
Perſons whom we hate and deride. | 


We wait for one another at theſe Meetings, and 
as we paſs by, are curious in examining Coaches, 


Horſes and Liveries ; nothing eſcapes our Eyes, 


which are, in theſe caſes, very nice and malici- 


ous; we reſpect or diſdain the People we meet, 
according to the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of their 


| Equipage. 


Every body knows the Long Bank which bor- | 


ders the River Seine, on that fide where it receives 
the Marne at its entry into Paris. At the foot of 
the Bank the Men delight to bath themſelves, du- 
ring the heat of the Dog days, we can ſee em at 
a little diſtance throw themſelves into the Water, 
and return out of it: And 'tis obſervable, that the 
City Women never walk that way till this Sea- 
ſon comes, and when *tis paſt, walk there no 
longer. NT 

* In thoſe Places of general Concourſe, where 
the Ladies aſſemble only to ſhew their fine Silks, 
and reap the fruit of their Toilet, People don't 
walk with a Company for the benefit of Converſa- 


tion, 
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tion, but couple together, to get a little Conſi. 
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_ dence, and embolden themſelves agaiuſt the com- 


mon Refleftions that are made there. They talk 


here, and ſay nothing, or rather talk to be taken 
notice of by ſuch as paſs by em, for whoſe ſake 


they raiſe their Voices, cringe, bow neg! 'zenily, 
and make ſeveral turns. a | 
* The Town is divided into ſeveral Societies; 
which, like ſo many Republicks, have their par- 
ticular Laws, Cuſtom, Jargon and Jeſts: Nothing 
is allow'd to be well done, which they had noting 
in ; thoſe who have nor been iniriated in their 
Myſteries are contemn'd. A Man of Wir, and 
one who knows the Werld, whom Chance has 
thrown amongſt them, finds himſelf in a ſtrange 
Country, where he is ignorant of the Roads, Lan- 
guage, Manners and Cuſtoms ; he ſees here a ſort 
of People, who ſometimes. make a noiſe, ſome- 
times whiſper, ſometimes laugh aloud, and pre- 
ſently fall again into a doleful ſilence; he loſes 
himſelf here, and can hardly tell how to pur his 
words into any tolerable order,or get himſelf heard. 
Here is always ſome forward Coxcomb, who with 
inſiped Jeſts, and wretched Buffoonry, makes him- 
ſelf the Hero of the Society : This Man isthe Di- 
rector of the others Merriment, and they always 
laugh at his Jeſts before he ſpeaks. If at any time 
a Woman comes amongſt em, who is not a Com- 
panion in their Pleaſures, the jolly Club wondets 
ſhe ſhould not laugh at thoſe pretty things ſhe 
does not underſtand, and appeat inſenſible ar the 
Trifles which they would not be pleas'd with, if 
they were not their own; they will neither for- 
give her, her Speech, her Silence, her Shape, her 
Complexion, her Dreſs, nor the Manner of her 
coming in, or going out. The ſame Club, how- 
| K Ever; 
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ever, never lives two years ſucceſsfully , in 


the firſt there are always ſown thoſe Seeds of Di- - 


viſion which break it the next, by Quarrels about 
ſome Beauty, diſputes at Play, extravagant Feaſts, 
which tho modeſt in the beginning, ſoon degene- 


rate into Pyramids of Victuals and coſtly Banquets, 


to the utter overthrow of their Commonwealth: 
Thus in a little while there is no more talk of this 
People, than of the laſt years Flies. 

* In the City there is the greater Robe and the 


leſs: The firſt of theſe revenge themſelves on the 


other, for the Contempt and the Mortifications 
they meet with at Court; *Tis not eafily known 
where the greater ends, Ur where the leſs begins, 
there being a conſiderable Body of thoſe who refuſe 
to be of the ſecond Order, and who are not yet 
allow'd to be of the firſt ; They will not however 
give place to the other: On the contrary, they en- 


deavour by their Gravity and Expence to equal em 


in Magiſtracy, and will not yield it em without 
difficulty : They are often heatd to ſay, that the 
Nobleneſs of their Employment, the Independency 
of their Profeſſion, their Talent at Speaking, and 


their Perſonal Merit, balance at leaſt the Bags of 
Money, which the Sons of Partiſans or Bankers, 


paid for their Offices. | 
* You are unwiſe to fit idle in your Coach, or 


it may be to ſleep there: Make haſte, take up your 


Briefs and your Papers, read out, ſalute no body 
not ſo much as People of the greateſt Quality, and 


they will believe you a Perſon of extraordinary 


Buſmeſs: This Man, ſay they, is laborious and in- 
defatigable; he reads, he's at work in the Street, 
and on the Road: Obſerve but the leaſt Attorney, 
he would be thought overladen with his Affairs; 
he knits h's Brows, muſes moſt profoundly, as - 

8 * 
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ſineſs, that he can't find time for Eating and Drink- 
ing: He, is ſeldom ſeen about his Houſe; he v4 
niſhes preſently, and is Ioſt in his Cloſet; he hides 
himſelf from the Publick, avoids the Theatre, 
which he leaves to thoſe who run no risk to appeat 
there, tho they have the leiſure, ro the Gomons 
and the Dubamels; 


There are a certain number of young Magi- 2 Freſ- 


Ne 3 Meme 
to ſome of thoſe who are call'd at Court; Ale aut aha 


ſtrates, whom Pleaſure and Eſtates have aſſociated 


Maſters, they imirate them in all their Actions, 
and carry themſelves much below the Gravity of 
their Robe ; they believe themſelves diſpens'd with 
their Age and their Fortune, from being diſcreet or 
moderate; they borrow trom the Court hat is 
worſt there, and appropriate to themſelves Vanity; 
Luxury, Intem perance and Libertiniſm, as it ui 
thoſe Vices belong'd to em; they affect a Character 
Ar diſt nt from what they ought to maintain, and 


In the end, according ro their defires, they become 


the true Copies ot molt wicked Originals. 
A Man of the Robe in the City, when he ap- 
pears at Court, looks like another Perſon ; whett he 
comes home, he reſumes the Manners, the Com- 
plexion, the Lock, and tne Geſture, he left there; 
he is hot ſo much embarraſt, nor ſo honeſt, 


*The Criſpins Jovn their Families together, an Meſure 
Malo, Of- 
ficert of ili 


obe. : 


club for the fix Horſes, which len zrtien their Equi 
Page, and with a ſwarm of Men in Liveries; to 
which each furniſhes his part, they triumph at the 
Park, or at Vincennes, with as much Splendor as a 
new Bridegroom, or a5 7% n, who is ruining him- 
ſelf by his Vanity; or as Thrgſon, who has diſpo- 
ſed of his Eſtate; and now ſets up for marrying a 
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M. Le I have heard Mlk of the Sannions, the ſame. 


Clerc. de 


Leſiev ille 


— 


Name, the ſame Arms; the elder: Houſe, the 
younger Houſe, and the youngeſt Branch of the 
youngelt Houſe; the firſt bear their Arms plain, 
the ſecond with a Label, and the third with a Bor- 
dure indented ; they blazon the ſame Colours with 


the Bourbons and the ſame Metal, they bear as well 


as they, two and one: Tis true, they are not 
Flower-de-Luces, but they are ſatisfy'd, and per. 
haps believe in their Hearts, their Bearing as No- 
ble; they have em in common with Perſons of the 
firſt Quality ; we ſee em in their Windows, in 
their Cappels, on the Gates of their Caſtle, on the 
Pillars ot their Seat of Juſtice, where many a Man 
is condemn'd to be hang d, who only deſerv'd Ba- 


niſhment ; we ſee 'em on their Moveables and 


Locks; they are ſown up and down on their 
Coaches, and their Liveries are as remarkable as 
their Arms. But to be plain with the Sannions, I 
muſt rell *em, they ſhould have had a little Pati- 
ence to have tarry d till the next Age, for in this 
their Folly appears too palpable ; in a few Years 
thoſe who knew their Grandfather muſt follow him 
to the Grave; they are old, they can't live long; 


and who then would be able to ſay, There he kept 


his Stall, and fold his Goods very dear? 

The Sannions and Ciſpins had rather be thought 
extravagant than coverous ; they tell you a long 
Story of a Feaſt or Collation they made at one 
time; of the Money they loſt at Play at another; 
they ſpeak in their myſterious Jargon of the La. 
dies of their Acquaintance ; they have ever a thou- 
ſand pleaſant things to tell each other, and are al- 
wavs making new Diſcoveries, paſſing amongſt 
themſelves for Men of very great Intrigue, One 
of em coming home late to his Country-Houſe, 
| goes 
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goes to Bed, gets up in the Morning, puts on his 
riding Accoutrements, adorns himſelf with Rib- 
bonds, ties back his Hair, takes his Fuzee, and is 
a Sportſman, if he did but ſhoot well; he returns 
at Night wet and weary, without finding the Game 
tries again on the Morrow, and in this manner paſ; 
ſes every Day in miſſing the Thruſhes and Par- 
tridges. 1 

Another of them with two or three couple of N. — 
bad Dogs, takes a Pride in calling em, My Pc. p,g 14, 

He is ſure to be inform d of all Hunting Matches, per Gene- 
and of the place of Rendezvous; he is ready at ral. 

the time appointed, and one of the firſt that begins 
the Chace; he beats the Buſhes, has a Horn by his 

ſide, mingles himſelf with the Huntſmen, and does 

not ask, like Menalippus, Have I any ing in 

this? But believes he really has; a meer Hippoli- . 

ts; be forgets Pleadings and Declarations, Me- 

zander, who ſaw him yeſterday on account of a 

Suit he had in his hands, to day does not know his 

Judge: To morrow you may ſee him again at his 

Chamber, where a Weighty and Capital Caſe is to 

be try d; encompaſsd round with his Brethren, he 

informs 'em, that *twas not his Hounds which loſt 

the Stag, that he is hoarſe with hallowing after the G 

| Dogs, who were at a fault, or after the Hunter, who 

miſtook the Game, and that he was in with the 

. Dogs at the Death of the Stag; but the Clock 

ſtrikes, and he has no more time to talk of his 

- Hounds, or Hunting, he muſt then to his Sear, 

1 

1 


where with the reſt, he is to adminiſter Juſtice. 
* How great is the madneſs of ſome particular 


Men, who being poſſeſt of great Eſtates, which . 
1 their Fathers got for them by Trade and Induſtry, 
ſt torm themſelves after the manner of Princes, for 
1C their Wardrobe, and Equipage, and by exceſſive 
e, K 3 Ex- 
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Expences, and ridiculous Statelineſs, provoke the 
Laughter of the whole Town, -which they a while 
fancy is dazl'd with their Luſtre, till they ruine 
themſelves in the end, with ſtriving to make them · 
ſelves Ridiculous. Some of 'em have not even the 
advantage to ſpread their Follies beyond the Street 
they live on, or to be talkt of out of the Neigh- 
bourhood, which is alone the Theatre of their Va- 
nity ; tis ſcarce known in the Le de Palais, that 
Andre makes a Figure, and ſcatters his Patrimony 
in the Marais: If he were at leaſt known in the 
City and Suburhs, perhaps amongſt ſo great a num- 
ber of Ci izens, who ſeldom Judge rightly, there 
might ſome one of them be ſo far miſtaken as to 
fay, he is Magnificent, or to give an account of 
the Banquets he made for Xantzs and Ariftor, or 
the Treats he gave E/amira + But he ruins himſelf 
obſcurely ; *ris for the fake of two or three Per. 
ſons, who have not the leaſt eſteem for him, that 
he's making this haſte to be Poor; and tho he rides 
at preſent in a Coach, in fix Months, you'll fee, he 
will not have Means enough left to go hand ſomly 
on foot. 1 
I Narciſſus riſes in the Morning to lie down at 
Night, has his hours of ODreſſing as regularly as a 
Woman, goes every day to Morning and Evening 
Prayer; he is good Company, and ſerves to make 
4 third Man at Ombre; he fits four hours together 
at Aracia's, where he ventures his 5 or 6 Piſtoles 
ey'xy Night; he reads exactly the Dutch Gazette, 
Barbiz's News, and the Mercure Gallant ; he has 
lead Bergerac. Du Marets, Leſclache, and ſome 
Collections of Poetry; he walks with the Ladies 
in the Park or Meadows, and is religiouſly punctu- 
al in his Viſits: He will do the ſame to Mor- 
tow, which he has done to Day, and did 8 == 
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day? Thus he lives, and in this manner he will 


IC, | 


There is a Man, ſay you, I have ſeen ſome- The lar 
Prince of 
ecklen-' 


where, and tho' I have forgot where, I remember 
very well his Face. There are a great many others 
who do ſo too, and if poſſible, III in this aſſiſt 
your Memory. Was it at the Tuilleries, the Park, 
or in a Box at the Play-houſe? Was it at a Church, 
ata Ball, or at Ramboxillets, or can you tell where 


burg. 


you ever miſt him? Where is he not to be met 


with? At à publick Execution or Fire-work, he 
appears in a Balcony; if there is a magnificent Ca. 
valcade, you ſee him on a Scaffold; if the King 
receives an Ambaſſador, he ſees the Proceſſion, aſ- 
ſiſts at the Audience, then thruſts himſelf into the 
Ranks upon the return; his Preſence is as eſſential 
at the renewing and ſwearing the Alliances with the 
Swiſs Cantons, as that of the Lord Chancellor or 
Plenipotentiaries ; he is at every Hunting Match, 
at every Review you ſee him on Horſeback amongſt 
the Officers; he has a great Paſſion for War, Troops 
and Militia; he has been as far as the Fort Bernard: 
to make a Campaign. Charley underſtands Mar- 
ches, Jacquier Proviſions, D Metz the Artillery; 
but this Gentleman contents himſelf with ſeeing, 
and is by Profeſſion a SpeQator ; he does nothing 
that a Man ought to do; but he boaſts he has ſeen 
every thing that was to be ſeen, and now ſhall not 
regret to die. What a lofs will that be to all the 
Town? Who then will, like him, inform us, that 
the Park- Gates are ſhut, that the Meads are 
marſhy, and chat one can no longer walk there? 
Who will acquaint us hen there is a Conſort, 
where a good Lefture, or a great Fair? Who 
will tell us Beaumpui/le dy'd yeſterday, that Ro- 
hois has a Cold, and connot Sing this eight davs ? 
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Who will diſtinguiſh ſo well an Alderman by his 
Arms and Liyeries? Who will acquaint us, that 


Scapin bears the Flower. de- Luces; who will pro- 
nounce with greater Vanity and Affectation the 


Names and Titles of ſome new dignify'd Citizen, 
or be better furniſh'd with Ballads and Madrigals? 
Who will then lend the Ladies the Gentleman's 


Journals, and the yearly Miſcellanies ? Who will 


ſing at a Table a whole Dialogue of an Opera, or 
the Furies of Orlando in one of their Apartments 
To conclude, fince there is in the City as well as 
elſewhere, ſo great a number of dull, lazy, igno- 
rant, negligent Blockheads, who will ſo exactly 
agree with every one of em as he did? 

- *'* Theramones was lich, and had Merit; he is 
now an Heir, and conſequently is much richer, and 


has a great deal more Merit ; the Women court 


. Who expe 


him fora Gallant, and their Daughters for a Hus- 
band; he goes from Houſe to Houſe to make the 
Mothers hope that his Intentions are for Marriage; 
is he ſat down? They retire to give their Daugh- 
ters all the liberty to charm, and Therameres to 
make his Declarations. Here he oppoſes the Cap 
of Authority, and there diſputes with the Knighis 
and Gentlemen, who would force him from his 
Intereſts. A gay, brisk, witty young Man could 
not be more paſſinately defir'd nor better receiv'd ; 
they ſnatch him out of one anothers Hands, and 


hardly have the leiſure to {mile on any other Per- 


ſon that makes the ſame Viſit with him. How 
many Gallants is he like ro defeat? How many 
hopeful Matches to ruin? How will he be able 
to ſatisfie ſo many Heireſſes who endeavour to get 
him? He is not only the terror of the Husbands, 
but the _ of all ſuch as 6cſire to be fo, and 
from Marriage to make up their news 
| en 
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ken Fortunes. A Man ſo happy, and ſo full of 
Money, ought to be banifh'd from a well govern d 
City; and the fair Sex ſhould be forbidden, on 
pain of Folly and Indignity, to treat him better 
than if he were a Perſon who had nothing but Me- 
rit to recommend him. 

* The fooliſhneſs of ſome City Women in their 
wretched imitation of thoſe of the Court, is more 
ſcandalous than the courſeneſs of ordinary Women, 
and the rudeneſs of Villagers ; fince to both theſe 
they add Aﬀettartion. 

* What a ſubtle Invention 'tis to make rich Pre- 
ſents in Courtſhip, which are not paid for, bur 
after Marriage are to be return'd in Specze ! 

What an advantageous and laudable practice is 
it, to ſpend on the expence of your Marriage a 
third part of your Wife's Portion! To begin with 
impoveriſhing your ſelves by concert, and when 
you have heapt up abundance of ſuperfluous 
things, to take' from the main Stock to pay the 
Cabiner-maker and Lpholſterer. 

* What a handſome and judicious Cuſtom is it, 
which, preferring an impudent Ceremony before 
Modeſty and Decency, expoſes the new Marry'd 
Bride on a Bed as on a Theatre, where ſhe lies a 
SpeQacle for the whole Town, Friends or Foes to 
view her in this poſture for ſome Days! ls there 
any thing wanting to make thir Cuſtom entirely 
whimſical and incredible, but to Print it in ſome 
Relation from Mingrelia? 

* What a troubleſome and unprofitable way of 
living is it for Perſons to be ſolicitous to come to- 
gether, and impatiently bear a Diſappointment, 
yet when they are thus met to have nothing bur 
Trifles for their Entertainment, and to ſay thoſe 
things alone which both were equally A" 

| | with, 
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with, or are of no importance to know; to en- 
ter into a Chamber purely to go out on't, and to 
go out after Dinner only to come home at Night, 
very well ſatisfy'd with ſeeing three or four Swi/- 
ſers in an Afternoon; to have ſeen one Woman 
whom we don't know, and another whom we don't 
love ! Whoever will rightly confider the value of 
his rime, and how far its loſs is irreparable, would 


- mourn bitterly over ſuch misfortunes. 


They value themſelves in the City on their 
rude indifference for Rural and Country Affairs; 
they can ſcarce diſtinguiſh Linſeed from Hemp, 
Wheat from Rye, and neither of em from Barly; 
they content themſelves with eating, drinking and 
dreſſing; you muſt not talk ra em of Fallow 


Ground, Copſes, Vine-Sprigs or After Graſs, if 


you deſign to be underſtood ; they will not take 
it tor their Mother Tongue. To ſome of em you 
ſhould diſcourſe of Weights, Scales, Books of 
Rates and Meaſures, to others of Appeals, Petiti- 
ons, Decrees and InjunQtions. They pretend to 
know the World, and tho 'tis more ſafe and com- 
mendable, are ignorant of Nature, her Beginnings, 
Growths, Gifts and Bounties. This Ignorance is 


frequently voluntary, and founded on the Conceit 


they have of their own Callings and Profeſkons ; 
there is nevera vile Pettifogger, who Dreams and 
Smoaks in the corner of his Study, with his Head 
tull of pernicious Shifts and litigious Suits, but 
prefers himſelf to the Husbandman, that praiſes 
God, cultivates the Earth, ſows in Seaſon, and 
gathers his rich Harveſt ; and if at any time he hears 
talk of the firſt Men, or the Patriarchs, of their 
Country, Lives, and Good Order, he bleſſes him- 
{elf that they could live in thoſe days without 


Officers and Commiſſioners, Preſidents and Solli- 


citors. 
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citors, and can't * how they could then 
ſubſilt without Regiſters, or Courts of Judicature, 4 
Coftee-houſes and Qrdinaries. 15 
x. * The Roman Emperors never triumph d fo luxu- 1 
riouſly, ſo commodioutly, nor ſo ſecurely over | 
the Wind, the Rain, the Dirt and the Sun, as the 
Citizens of Paris, when they rattle in their Coaches 
from one end of the Town to the other: What dif- 
ference, alas! is there between this cuſtom and that 
of their Anceſtors? They never knew how to de- 
prive themſelves of Neceſſaries to get Superflui- 
ties, nor to prefer Show to Subſtance ; their Hou- 
ſes were never illuminated with Wax-Ca:dles, 

Which were only to be ſeen on the Altar, or at the 
Louvre; they could warm themſelves by a little 
Fire; they never roſe from a bad Dinner to get in- 
to a Coach, bur were convinc'd, that Men had : egs 

iven em to walk on, and they us'd em: In dry 

Weather they kept themſelves clean, in wet they 
damnify'd their Shoes and Stockings, and were as 
ready to croſs a Street or Paſlage, as a Sporiſman 
to skip ovcr the Plough'd Ground, or a Soldier to 
dirt himſelf in the Trenches: They had not then 
invented how to harneſs two Men, and put em toa 
Chair; there was then even Magiſtrates who walkt 
to the Chambers of Juſtice and Courts of Inquelts, 
with as good a grace as Auguſt us us d to foot it to 
the Capitol. The Pewter and Braſs in thoſe days 
ſhone on their Shelves and Cupboards, the Copper 
and Iron in their Chimneys, whilſt the Silver and 
Gold lay ſafe in their Coffers. Women were then 
ſerv'd by Women, they had ſuch to do their Offices 
even in their Kitchens. The fine Names of Go- 
vernour and Governante were not unknown to our 
Forefathers, for they knew to whom the Children 

of Kings and great Princes were confided ; but 
they 
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they divided the Service of their Domeſticks with 
their Children, and were content to be themſelves 
their immediate Tutors. Every thing they did a- 
greed with their Circumſtances; their Expences 
were proportion d to their Income; their Liveries, 
their Houſhold Goods, their Equipages, their Ta- 
bles, their City and Country Houſes, were all mea- 
{ſur'd by their Revenues and Conditions : They had 
however thoſe outward Diſtinctions amongſt 
themſelves, that twas eaſie to diſtinguiſh the Wife 
of an Artorney, from that of a Judge, and a Ple- 
beian or a Valet from a Gentleman: Leſs ſtudious 
toſpend or enlarge their Patrimony than to keep it, 
they left it entire to their Heirs, and paſt from a 
moderate Life to a peacable Death: There was no 
' complaint then, Ls a hard Age, the Miſery is 
great, Money. zs ſcarce. They had leſs than we 
have, and yet they had enough, Richer by their 
Oeconomy and Modeſty, than their Revenues or 
Demeſnes: To conclude, in former Days they ob- 
ſerv'd this Maxim, that what is Splendor, Sump- 
tuouſneſs and Magnificence in People of Quality, 
is in private Men Extravagance, Folly and Imper- 
tinence. 


of 
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Of the Court. 


"I IS in one Senſe the moſt honourable Reproach 
we can lay on any Man, to ſay he knows 
not the Court; there is ſcarce a Virtue which we 
do not imply by giving him that Character. 

* A Man who knows the Court, is Maſter of 
his Geſtures, his Eyes and his Face ; he is pro- 
found and impenetrable ; he diſſembles when he 
does ill Offices, ſmiles on his Enemies, puts a 
conſtraint on his Natural Diſpoſition, diſguiſes 
his Paſſions, acts againſt his Inclinations, ſpeaks a- 
gainſt his Opinion: All this great Refinement is 
nothing but the Vice we call Falſhood, andis ſome- 
times as unſerviceable tothe Fortune of a Courtier, 
as Onenneſs, Sincerity and Virtue. 

* The Court is like certain changeable Colours, 
which vary according to the Lights they are expo- 
fed in; he who can define thoſe Colours, may de- 
tine the Court. 

* The Man who leaves the Court for a minute, 
renounces it for ever: The Courtier who ſaw it in 
the Morning muſt ſee it at Night, to know it a- 
gain the next Day; or that he may be known him- 
{elf there. 

* A Man muſt be conrenr to be little at Court; 
and let him be never ſo vain, tis impoſſible to 
prevent it; but his Comſort is, the evil is common 


and 
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and the preat ones themſelves are but little when 
they are there. | : 

*The Country is the place in which the Court, 
as in its point of view, appears an admirable thing; 
if we approach it, its Beauties diminiſh, like thoſe 
of a fine piece of Preſpective which we view too 
near hand. X | 

* Tis with difficulty that we accuſtom- our 
ſelves to paſs our Lives in an Anti- Chamber, a 
Court. Tard, or on a Stair-Caſe. | 

* The Court gives not a Man content, but it 
hinders him from finding it elſewhere. | 

* *Tis fit a Man of Honour and Honeſty ſhould 
make a trial of the Court ; but he will diſcover as 
ſoon as he enters there, that he is in a new World, 
which is wholly unknown to him, where Politeneſs 
and Vice equally reign, and where Good and Evil 
are uſeful for his Advancement. 

* The Court is like a Marble Structure, I mean, 
tis Compos'd of Men very hard, but very poliſh'd. 

* A great many People go to Court only rocome 
back again, and at their return tobe taken notice of 
by the Nobility of their Province, or the Biſhop of 
their Diocels. | 5 

* The Embroiderer and ConfeQtioner would be 
ſuperfluous, and make but an idle ſhow of their 
fine things, if we were modeſt and temperate 
Courts would be Deſarts, and Kings left alone, if 
we were void of Vanity and Intereſt. Men are 
willing to be Slaves ſomewhere, to Lord it el ſe- 
where. It ſems as if that proud, ſtately, and 
commanding Air, was bought there by wholeſale; 
which our Kulers rerail in their Province. They 
do exactly what is done unt9 them, and are the 
true Apes of Royalty. 


„ 


* There 


* 
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There is nothingdiſorders ſome Courtiers more 
than the Prince's Preſence ; we can then ſcarce 
know'em by their Features ; their Looks alter and 
they appear perfectly contemptible: The more 
proud and the haughrier they are, the more they are 
mortify'd, becauſe they loſe the more; whilſt the 
civil and modeſt Man ſupports himſelf very well, 
having nothing to reform. | 
The Ait of the Court is contagious, tis caught 
at Verſailles, as the Norman Accent is at Rouen 
and Falaiſe; we find it amongſt the Harbingers, 
Grooms and ConfeQioners: A Man with a very 
little ſhare of Wit, may make a great progreſs to- 
wards obtaining it: One of an elevated Genius and 
ſolid Worth, does not eſteem this fort of Accom- 
pliſhment ſo neceſſary as to employ much time in 
{tudy'ng it; he gets it without thinking on't, and 
troubles not himſelf to get rid of it. 

N. . . with a great noiſe comes up to the King's 
Chamber, turns every body aſide, forces em to 
make way, taps at the Door, almoſt knocks, tells 
his Name; after ſome time he's admitted, bur tis 
with the Crowd. 


= 
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* There are in Courts certain Apparitions of 


bold and adventurous Men, of a tree and familiar 
Character, who introduce themſcives, pretend to 
great capacity, and are believ d on their own Words. 
In the mean while, they make their advange of the 
—_ Error, or the Love which e have for 


Novelty, they break thro' the Crowd up 19 
the Ear of the Prince, with woom ier 
ſees em talking, whilſt he thinks b r 
but to be ſeen. In this, however, ! 3 
Great Ones eaſy, that as they are ſi trithout 
conſequence, fo they re diſmiſt ini „net: 


'Tis then they diſappear; at once 


— 
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ed; and the Men who juſt now were deceiy'd by 
them, are ready to be deceiyd by others, 

Lou ſee ſome Men, who as they paſt by you, 
give a light Salute, ſtrerch out their Shoulders, and 
thruſt out their Breaſts like Women; they ask you 
a Queſtion and look another way, ſpeak in a high 
Tone, and think themſelves above every one in 
their Company ; they ſtop and the Company comes 
about them ; they have all the Diſcourſe, are the 
Prefidents of the Circle, perſiſting in this ridicu- 
lous and counterfeit Statelineſs, till there comes 
by ſome great Man, whoſe preſence throws *em 


quickly down from their effected Elevation, and 


reduces em to their Native condition, which is 
leſs wretched. ; E 
Menfew Courts cannot ſubſiſt without a certain ſort of 
de Lang- Courtiers, who can flatter, are complaiſant, inſinu- 
Jee, and ating, devoted to the Ladies, whoſe Pleaſures they 


"hers. manage, ſtudy their Weakneſſes, and ſooth their 


Paſſions ; they whiſper 'em in the Ear with ſomes 
thing ſmutty, ſpeak of their Husbands and Lovers 
in agreeable terms, gueſs at their Diſquiets, their 
Maladies, and fix their Lyings in , they make all 
Modes and Faſhions, refine upon Luxury and Ex- 
travagance; and teach the Ladies to conſume im- 
enſe Sums in Cloaths, Furnitures and Equipages; 
they wear nothing themſelves but what is rich and 
ſhining, and will not live in an old Palace unleſs it 
be new built and embelliſnt; they eat delicately, 
and with Reflection, there is no Volupruouſneſs but 
they are experienc'd in; they owe their Fortune 
to themſelves, and they keep it with the ſame ad- 
dreſs as they rais'd it; diſdainful and proud they 
ſcorn their Equals, they will have no converſe 
with them, and ſcarce afford em common civility; 
they ſpeak where every one elſe is ſilent, enter 
boldly, 
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| boldly, and thruſt themſelves into places where 
the greateſt Lords dare not be ſeen; ſome who 
have liv'd long, have their Bodies cover d with 
Wounds, and have fine Employments, with high 
Dignities, can't ſhew ſuch aſfur'd Countenances 
and forward Faces. Theſe Men have the' Ears of 
the greateſt Princes, are partakers in their Plea- 
ſures and Debauches ; they never ſtir our of the 
Lowvre or Verſailles, but behave themſelves there 
as if they were at Home, or amongſt their own 
Domeſticks: They ſeem to multiply themſelves 
in a thouſand places, and are always the firſt Fa- 
ces that are ſeen by . the new comers to Court : 
They embrace, and are embrac d; they laugh, talk 
loud, tell Stories, are pleaſant, agreeable, rich, 
but of no importance. 
* Would not one believe that Con and Clitander 
are charg'd with the whole concerns of the State, 
and that they are only accountable tor em? Thar 
one has at leaſt the Management of the Land At. 
fairs, and the other the Marine ? Whoever ſhall 
pretend to repreſent them, muſt expreſs Haſtineſs, 
Inquietude, Curiofity and Activity, and Paint Mo- 
tion it ſelf. We never ſee em ſitting, never fix'd 
or ſtanding ; whoever ſaw them walk? They are al. 
ways running, they ask Qneſtions running, ſpeak 
running, and never ſtay for an Anſwer ; they never 
go to, or come from any place, they are always 
paſſing and re. paſſing; ſtop em not in their preci- 
pitate courſe, you will diſmount their Machines; 
never enquire any thing of 'em, or give em tim 
to breath and remember they have nothing to do, 
that they may ſtay with you, and follow you at 
laſt where ever you pleaſe to lead them- They do 
not, like Fupiter' Satellites, preſs about, and ſur- 
round their Prince; but * 20 before him, and 
de. 
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declare when he is coming; they ruſh in impetu- 
ouſly on a crowd of n 24 all they 1 
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with are in danger; their Profeſſion is to ſee and 
be ſeen, and they never go to Bed without acquit- 
ting themſelves of an Employment ſo ſerious, and 
ſo beneficial to the Commonwealth: they are, in 
ſhort, acquainted with the riſe of all indifferent 
Accidents, and know every thing at Court which 
one ought to be ignorant of; they have all the ne- 
ceſſary Qualifications for a mean Advancement; 
they are very brisk and quick-fighted about an 
thing they think for their Advantage, a little bold, 
light, and inconfiderate. In a word, they two 
ſeem ty'd to the Chariot of Fortune, but are never 
likely to ſit on it. | 


* A Courtier who has not a Name good enough 


for his Quality, ought to hide it under a better; 


but if tis one that he dares own, he ought then to 
inſinuate that his Name is the moſt Illuſtrious and 
his Houſe the moſt ancient of all others, he ought 
to be deſcended from the Princes of Lorrain, the 
Rohans, the Oatillons, the Montmorencies, and if 
poſſible, from the Princes of the Blood; to talk of 
nothing but Cardinals, Dukes and prime Mini- 
ſters; to uſher his Granfathers by Father and Mo- 
thers ſide, into all Diſcourſes, and place em a- 
mongſt the Standard- bearers in the Cruſadoes; to 
have his Hall adorn'd with Genealogies, Support- 
ers with Eſcutcheons of fix Quarters, the PiQtures 
of his Anceſtors and their Allies; to value himſelf 
on their ancient Caſtles, the Seat of their Family, 
ſer out with Fanes, Towers and Battlements ; to 
be always ſpeaking of his Race, his Branch, his 
Name, and his Arms; to ſay of him, He 3s no 
Gentleman; of her, She is no Gent/cwoman ; or, 
if he's told, that yacinthus has had the great Prize 


in 
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in the Lottery, to ask if he is a Gentleman. If 
ſome Perſons laugh attheſe Impertinencies, let em 
laugh on; if others divert themſelves witn him, 
let em go on; but let him ſtand to this, that he 
takes place after the Royal Family, and by re- 
peating ic often he ſhall be beliv l. 
. *'Tis a ſimple thing not to be a Gentleman at 
Court, where there's no body but who preteads to 
At Court they go to Bed, and riſe up only 

for their Intereſt ; 'tis that which employs em 
Morning and Evening, Night and Day; *tis that 
which makes em think or ſpeak, keeps em filent, 
or puts em on Action; tis for this end they ſpeak 
to ſome, and negle others; that they mount or 
deſcend; 'tis by this Rule they meaſure all their 
Cares, Complacency, Eſteem, Indifference or Con. 


tempt. Whatever ſteps any Perſon makes by Vir- 


tue towards Wiſdom and Moderation, the firſt am- 


bitious Temptation carries em away with the moſt 


Covetous, who are the moſt Ambitious, and the 
moſt Violent in their Defires. Can they ſtand ſtill 
when every one is on the march, and purting them- 
ſelves forward ? Can they forbear following ſuch 
as run before em? All Men believe they are ac- 
countable to themſelves for their Advancement, 
and making their Fortunes ; and he who has nor 
rais'd it at Court, is thought not to deſerve it, and 
this Sentence is without appeal. What is then to 
be done? Shall a Man quit the Court without ha- 
ving got any Advantage by ir, or ſhall he continue 
there without Favour or Reward ? This Queltion, 
I confeſs, is ſo crabbed and hard to be decided, 
that an infinite Number of Courtiers have grown 


old between yes or no, and have at laſt dy d in ſu- 


ſpence. | | a 
L 3 There 
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There is nothing at Court ſo contemptible and 
unworthy, as a Man who can contribute nothing 
to our Fortunes; I wonder how ſuch a Perſon 
dares appear there. | 

'* He who ſees a Man far behind him, who was 
one of his own ſtanding and condition, who made 
his firſt appearance at Court at the ſame time with 
himſelf, believes there are ſome ſubſtantial Rea- 
ſons for his keeping behind him, and that he ought 
to think better of himſelf than of this other Per- 
ſon who ſtopt by the way, forgetting what he 
thought of thoſe that went beyond him before his 
Advancement, | | 

*Tis too much to expect from a Friend who is 
advanc'd to great favour, that he ſhould own his 
former Acquaintance. 

* If he who is in Favour makes Adavntage of 
it before *tis too late; if he makes uſe of the good 
Wird that blows fair for him to make his way ; 
if he has his Eye upon all Vacancies, Poſts, Ab- 
beys, and does but ask and obtain, and is ſtor'd 
with Penſions, Grants and Reverfions, you then 
complain of his Covetouſneſs and Ambition; you 
fay that all is his own, his Friends or his Crea- 
tures, and that by the number of the various Fa- 


ours beftow'd on him, he alone has made a great 
many Mens Fortunes. But what ſhould he have 


done in his Poſt ? If I were to judge, not by your 
Diſcourſe, but by whar you would have done your 
ſelf in the ſame place, I ſhould think he has dore 
what he ſhould have done. 

We blame thoſe who have made uſe of the Op- 
portunities put in their hands to raiſe large For- 
tunes, becauſe we deſpair by the Meanneſs of our 
own, to be ever in the ſame Circumſtances, and to 
te expes d to ſuch a Reproach ; if we are like to 

ſucceed 


ſucceed them, we ſhou'd begin to think they have 

done leſs Injury than we imagin'd, and be more 

- cautious in cenſuring them, for fear of Condemn- 
ing our ſelves beforehand. 

We muſt never exaggerate things, nor lay 
Crimes to the charge of the Court, which are not 
theirs; they attempt nothing worſe againſt true 
Merit, than to leave it unrewarded ; but they do 
not always deſpiſe it when they can better diſcern 
it: Though 'tis indeed at Court where tis moſt 
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negletted, and where they do nothing, or very lit- 


tle, for thoſe whom they very much eſteem. 

* 'Tis rare, if amongſt all the Inſtruments, a 
Man uſes in the Structure of his Fortune at Court, 
ſome of em don't miſcarry. One of my Friends, 
who promis'd to ſpeak for me, ſays not a word; 
another ſpeaks very faintly ; a third miſtakes my 
Intereſt and his own Intentions, and does me more 
harm than good. The one wants Good Will; the 
other Prudence and Capacity; neither of them 
would take pleaſure enough in ſeeing me happy, 
to contribute with all their might towards miking 
me ſo. Every one remembers what his own Pre- 
ferment coſt him, and the helps that clear'd his 
way to it. We ſhould be always for juſtifying 
the Services we receive from ſome Men, by thoſe 
which, on the like occaſions, we render to others, 
if *rwas not our chief and only care, after our For- 
tunes are made, to think of our ſelves. 

* Caurtiers never employ their Wir, Addreſs or 


Policy to ſerve their Friends, when they delice it; 


but only to find out Evaſions and ſpecious Preten- 
ces, thar 'tis not in their Power, and by that, think 
themſelves acquitted on their fide from all the Da- 
ties of FrienIſhip and Gratitude, 


L. 3 | No 


Eh of 


* * 
* 
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No Courtier will engage to ſpeak firſt in your 

| favour,” but every one ofters to ſecond any body 

1 who will do it; becauſe judging of others, b 

= themſelves, they think that no body will br by 

the Ice, and that therefore they ſhall be excus d 

from doing you an kindneſs: A ſoft and polite 

| way of Genying al aſſurance to ſuch who ſtand in 

| need of it. a | 

_ ' * How many Men almoſt ſtifle you with 8 

Careſſes in private, and pretend to love and eſteem 

you, and yet are perplex d when they meet you 
In publick; and at the Levee or Maſs, turn away 
their Eyes from you, and do all they can to avoid - 
you. There is but a ſmall number of Courtiers, 
whoſe greatneſs of Soul, or confidence in them- 

_ felves, qualifie them to do Juſtice toa Man of 

Merit, who is alone ud deſtiture of Employ- 

ments, 

l ſee a Man ſurrounded and follow'd, but he 
1 is in Office: 1 ſee another whom evety body courts, 
—_ but he is in Favour: One is embrac'd and careſs'd 
even by perſons of the firſt Rank, bur he is Rich: 

Another is gaz d on and pointed at, but he is Learn- 

ed and Eloquent: I perceive one whom no body 

miſſes ſaluting, but he is a Knave. Where is the 

Man who has no other Title but that of a Good and 

Honeſt Man, who iscourted ? 

5 J When a Man is adranc'd to a new Poſt, we 

© hreak in upon him like an Inundation with our 
Praiſes; the Court and Chapel are full of em; 

the Srair- caſe, the Hall, the Gallery, and the With⸗ 

* - drawing Room, refound with his Elogiums. He 
gets preſently out of light, and mounts fo high, 

we dan hardly keep him in view. There are not 

two different Voices in forming bis Character; 

| Loy 77 and Jealoulic C ſpeak now like Flattery ; every 

| one 


— — — w 
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one is carry'd away by the Torrent which forces 
em to ſay ſometimes what they think, and ſome- 
times what they do not believe, and often to com- 
mend a Man of whom they have no knowledge. 
Has he Wit, Meritor Valour, he is in an inſtant, a 
Genius of the firſt ſize, a Hero, a Demi-God z he 
is ſo prodigiouſly flatter'd in the Pictures that are 


made for him, that were he to ſet by any of em, 


he would appear deform d; tis impoſſible for him 
40 arrive tothoſe things which Baſeneſs and Com- 
la ſance would make him; he bluſhes at his own 
eputation : But let him ſtagger never ſo little 
in the Poſt, to which he was advanc'd, the World 
eaſily change their Opinion, and he entirely loſes 


his Credit. The Machines which lifted him ſo 


high by Applauſe and Eacomiums, were built ſo 
high as to throw him down into the extreameſt 
Contempt : And there are none then who diſdain 
him more, are ſharper in their Cenſures, and fay 
worſe things of him, than thoſe who were moſt 
violent in their Praiſes, when Fortune ſmil'd on 
him. | 

* It may be ſaid with reaſon of an eminent and 
nice Poſt, that tis got with more eaſe than tis 
maintain'd. 85 

* We ſee a great many Men fall from a high 
Fortune, by the ſame DefeAs which rais'd em 

* At Court there are two ways of diſmiſſing or 
diſcharging Servants and Dependants; to be angry 
— em, or make em ſo angry with us, mat they 
reſent it. 


* At Court they ſpeak well of a Man for two 


Reaſons: The firſt, that he may know they have 
commended him; and the ſecond , that he may do 
em the ſame favour, * 
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YE The: haratters, or 
#*Tis as dangerous at Court to make any Advan- 
ces, as tis embaraſſing not to make em. | 
* Tam told fo many ill things of a Man, and I 
ſee ſo few in him, that I begin to ſuſpe& he has a 
real but troubleſome Merit, which is likely to e- 


clipſe the Merit of others. | 

Lou are an honeſt Man, and do not make it your 
- Buſineſs either to pleaſe or diſpleaſe the Favou- 
'Tites; are only loyal to your Maſter, and true to 


your Duty ; you are aloſt Man. 

None are impudent by choice, but by conſti- 
tution ; *risa Vice to be ſo, but tis natural; he 
who is not born ſo, is modeſt, and cannot eaſily 
paſs from this extremity to the other ; *T would be 
for his advantage to learn his Leſſon, be impudent 
and ſucceed ; A bad Imitation will not profit him, 


he will be quickly baff. d. A Man ought to have 


at leaſt at Court a real native Impudence to be ſuc- 
ceſsful. __ 

* We ſeek, we are buſie, we intrigue, we tor- 
ment our ſelves, we petition, are retusd, we pe- 
tition again, and obtain; but ſay we, without ha- 
ving ever ask'd for it, or ſo much as thought of it, 
and even when we had a quite different thing in 
view. This is the old Style, an innocent Lye, 
Which now a days deceives no body. 
FA Nan ſets up for an eminent Station, prepares 
his Engines, takes the right meaſures, and is juſt 
upon the ſucceeding to his wiſh, ſome pull a lit. 


"tle back, whilſt others puſh apace forward + The 


Bait is aid, and the Mine ready to be ſprung, the 


* Candidare withdraus from Court. Who dat d ſu- 
ſpect that * Arte mou aim d at fo fine a Poſt, when 
14 they took Lum from his Lands or his Government, 
pe Ps 
SIC 


ay, Volicy, which the Courtjers have ſo often made 


to ſettle hin in't? A courſe Artifice and common 


uſe 
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uſe of, that if 1 would impoſe upon the World, and 


conceal from it my Ambition, I would always 
keep in fight of my Prince, to receive from hig 
own hand thoſe Faavours which I had ſought af- 
ter with the greateſt Application. ; 

* Men are not willing we ſhould diſcover the 

roſpects they have of their Advancement, nor 
End out the Dignity they aim at, becauſe if they 
do not obtain it, they fancy there's ſume ſhame at. 
tends the being refus d; and if ney 45, they per- 
{wade themſelves tis greater Glory io £0 thought 
worthy by him that gives it em, than tc ſhew they 
think themſelves worthy by their Intrigues and 
Cabals; they would at once appear adorn'd with 
their Dignity and Modelty, 

Which is the greater ſhame, to be ietus'd a Poſt 
that we deſerve, or to be pur into one we do not 
deſerve ? | 

'Tis much more difficult to be worthy of a place 
at Court, than *tis hard to ger oue. 

A Man had better ask himſelf, for what did he 
obtain ſuch a Poſt, than why was it refus'd ? 

We ſee even at this day, that People ſtand pub- 
lickly for a Place in the City; they do the ſame 
thing for a Place in the Academy; they did for- 
merly the like to obtain the Conſulſhin ; why then 
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ſhould a Man be aſham'd to labour the firſt Vears 


of his Lffe, to render himſelf capable of a great 
Employment, and then put in for it without In- 
trigue or Cabal, but publickly and with an entire 
confidence to ſerve his Country, his Prince, and 
the Commonwealth. 

* Inever ſaw a Courtier to whom a Prince gavea 


good Government, a fine Polt or a large Penſion, 


who either thro Vanity, or to ſhew himſelf Diſinte. 
reſted, has not ſaid he was leſs pleas'd with the Gift 


than 


_— 
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ttlan the manner with which 'twas given. That 
' which is certain and indubitable in this is, that he 
ſays fo. 5 
Tiis clowniſh to give with a bad Grace. The 
moſt difficult part is the Gift it ſelf, for what does 
it coſt a Man to add a ſmile to it? There are how- 
"ever, many Men who refuſe more handſomely 
than others know how to give; and ſome who 
make us ask ſo long, give ſo coldly, and impoſe 
ſuch diſagreeable Conditions, that the greateſt fa- 
vour they could do us, is to diſpence with usfrom 
receiving it. | 
Some there are at Court who are ſo covetous, 
that they will put on any ſhape to promote their 
Intereſt'; Governments, Commands, Ben 
every thing agrees with em; they adjuſt them- 
ſelves ſo well, that they become qualify d for all 
ſorts of favours; they are amphibious, living by 
the Church and the Sword, and are dextrous e- 
nough to Joyn the Long Robe to both of em. If 
you ask who theſe Men are, they are thoſe who 
receive and envy every one to whom any thing is 
iven. 
MS A thouſand People at Court wear out their 
days in careſſing and congratulating thoſe who have 
receiv'd favours, and die themſelves without ha- 
ving any beſtow'd on em. 
* Menophilus borrows his Manners from one 
Profeſſion, and his Habit from another; he goes 
mask'd all the Year, tho his Face is bare; he ap- 
pears at Court, in the City, and elſewhere, al- 

ways under a certain Name, and the ſame diſ- 
guiſe. We find him out, and know what he is by 
bis Countenance, | 

* There is a great and beaten Road, as they 
call it, that leads to Dignity and Honour, _ 

there 


ts. 
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there is a croſs and bye-way, which is much the 
ſhorteſt. | 
We run to ſee the Unhappy, we ftare em in 
the Face, we make Lanes for 'em to paſs by, we 
croud to Windows on purpoſe to obſerve the 
Features, Looks and Behaviour of a Condemn'd 
Man who knows he is going to die; an odious, 
vain, and inhumane Curiolty. If Men were 
wiſe, the Places of Execution would be abandon- 
ed, and it would be an eſtabliſh'd Maxim, that 
tis ignominious to ſee ſuch Sights. If you are ſo 
very curious, exerciſe your Curiofity on a Noble 
Subject. Behold the happy Man, contemplate 
him in the Day of his Advaneement to a new Sta- 
tion, when he is receiving his Congratulations, 
read in his Eyes thro” an affected Calm and feign- 
ed Modeſty, how much he is contented and pleas'd 
with himſelf ; obſerve what ſerenity the accom- 
pliſhment of his Defires ſpreads over his Heart and 
Countenance, now that he thinks of nothing more 
than Health and long Life; how at laſt his Joy 
burſts forth, and can be no longer difſembl'd ; 
how he bends beneath the weight of his own Hap- 
pineſs; what a ſerious and negligent Air he pre- 
— for ſuch as are not now his Equals; he 
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makes em no anſwers; he turns away his Head, 


and ſeems not to ſee em; the Embraces and Ca- 
. reſſes of the great ones, whom he views now no 
more ata diſtance, begin to offend him; his Brains 
turn, and he begins to be diſtracted. You would 


be happy, and in favour; how many things are 
you to avoid? | 


* A Man, whence once got into a place, makes 
no uſe of his Reaſon or Underſtanding, tv guide 
him in his Duty and Conduct towards others; he 
borrows his meaſures from his Quality and Station, 


and 
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and thence takes his forgetfulneſs, Pride, Arro- 
gance, Stubbornneſs and Ingratitude. 

* Theonaz having been an Abbot thirty Years, 
rew weary of continuing ſo long in that Station : 
thers do leſs impatiently wait for the Purple, 

than he did to wear a Golden Croſs on his Breaſt ; 

and becauſe the four great Holidays in which the 

King uſes to diſpoſe of .vacant Livings, made no 

| _ alteration in his Fortune, he exclaim'd againſt the 
Iniquity of the preſent times, the ill Government 
of the State, and could foreſee nothing but what 
was like to be unhappy from it; convinc'd in his 
Heart that Merit is uſeleſs, if not prejudicial in 
Courts, to a Man who will raiſe his Fortune, he 
was reſolv'd to renounce the Prelacy : When ſome 
body came to acquaint him thar he was nam'd to a 
Biſhoprick, fill'd with Joy and Confidence at this 
unexpeCted News, you (hall ſee, ſays he to his 
Friend, I ſhall not ſtick here, I ſhall ſoon be an 

Archbiſhop. | 
There muſt be Knaves at Court; the great 
Men and Miniſters muſt have em always at hand; 
even thoſe who are beſt inciin'd, cannot be with- 
out 'em: Tis a very nice thing to know when to ſet 
em at work: There are certain Times and Seaſons 
when others can't do the Buſineſs. Honour, Vir- 
| tue and Conſcience. are creditable Qualities, but 
frequently unprofitable: What would you, at ſome 

times, do with an honeſt Man ? 

* The minority of a Prince makes abundance of 
E good Forrunes. | 
Th Duls * Timantes, ſtill the ſame, and lofing nothing of 
Luxem- that Merit, which at firſt got him Reputation and 
bu gh, Rewards, degenerated in the Opinion of our 
Courtiets; they were weary of eſteeming him, 
ſalured him coldly, forbore ſmiling on him, no 
longer 
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longer joyn d with him, neither embrac'd him, nor 
took him into a corner to talk miſteriouſly of tri- 
vial and indifferent things; they had, in fhort, no- 
thing to ſay ro him, and nothing leſs than that 
Penſion or that new Place with which he is lately 
' honour'd, was requiſite to revive his Virtues, al- 
moſt dead in their memories, and to refreſh the 
Idea of em; now they treat him as they did at 
firſt, and even better. 
* How many Friends, how many Relations, are This i- 
born to a new Miniſter in one Night! Some value 7" * 
themſelves on their former Acquaintance, their 9.4 He 
being Fellow Collegiates or Neighbours ; others Villeroy, 
turn over their Genealogy, going back to their onMonfeur 
Great Great Grandfathers, raking em together by - ellitier's 
Father and Mothers ſide, and ſome way or other, 2 
every one would be related to him. They ſay pre- O of 
ſently, He's my Friend, I am very glad at his Pro- the Finan- 
motion, I ought to take part int, he is my near Re. ces. 
lation. Vain! True Votaries of Fortune! Incon. 
fiderate Courtiers ! Did you talk thus eight days 
ago? Is he ſince become an honeſter Man, or more 
deſerving of the Favours his Prince has conferr'd 
on him? Or did you want this Circumſtance to 
know him better? © 

* What Comforts and Supports me under the 
little Slights I ſuffer ſometimes from my Betters 
and my Equals, is what I ſay to my ſelf; theſe 
Men don't deſpiſe me; 'tis my Fortune, and they 
have Reaſon, for 'tis a very ſmall one. They 
| — 28 without doubt adore me, if I were a Mini- 

er. 

Were I ſuddenly to be advanced, and they knew 
of it, they would tell me that, with much fore- 
ſight, they ſaw I was deſign'd for't; they would be 
before-hand with me, and falute me fi- 


* He 
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tMeudon. * He who ſays, I Din'd yeſterday at + Thur, or I 
Sup there to Night, and repeats it very often; who 
* Merficur ſhuffles in the Name of“ Plancis on the leaſt occa- 
— ſions, and ſays, Plancus aut me, I told Plancus, 
= underſtanding that P/anc had been ſnatcht away 
by a ſudden Death, holds up his Hands, gather 
the People in the Porches and Piazza's, accuſesthe 
Dead, rails at his Conduct, blackens his Admini- 
ſtration, denies him the knowledge of thoſe things 

which the Publick allow'd him to be Maſter © 
and will not allow him to have had a happy Me: 
mory ; refuſes him the Encomium of a Sober, La. 
| borious Perſon, and will not do him the honour 
3s do believe, that among all the Enemies of the Em- 

| pire, there was one who was P/anci#'s Enemy. 

F is a pleaſant fight for a Man of Merit, to 

Tee the ſame place at a publick Shew, or an Aſ- 

ſembly, which was refus'd him, given before his 

Face to one who has not Eyes to ſee, nor Ears to 

hear, nor Senſe to make a Judgment z who has 

nothing to recommend him but his Liveries, which 

now he wears not himſelf. e 

4 The e Ibeodotis wears a grave Habit, and a comical 

de Choity Countenance, like a Man making his Entry upon 

a Stage ; his Voice, his Pace, his Carriage, his 

| Poſture, agree with his Countenance. He is Cun- 

ning, Cautious, Soft and very Myſterious , he 

comes up to you, and whiſpers you in the Ear, 
Iis fine Weather, tis a great Thaw : If he has not 

great Qualificarions, he has all the lirtle ones, even 

thoſe which only become a young Coxcomb. Ima- 

gine the application of a Child, building a Caſtle 

of Cards, or catching a Butterfly, and you will 

have a true Emblem of Theodetus buſy'd about 

things of no conſequence, and which do nor de- 

ſerve the leaſt care; however, he treats em ſeri- 

| oully; 


* 


— 


oully, as if they were concerns of the greateſt Im · 
portance; he walks hard, is buſie and ſucceſsful; 

takes breath and repoſes himſelf, and tis but 
reaſonable, for it puts him to a great deal of trou- 
ble. There are ſome People who are beſotted, 
and bewitch'd to the favour of great Men, they 
think on't all Day, and ſtudy on't all Night; are 
always running up and down Stairs in a Miniſter's 

Apartment, going in or coming out of his Anti- 
Chamber; they have nothing to ſay to him what- 
ever they pretend ; they ſpeak to him onceor twice, 
and are content that they have ſpoken ; ſqueeze 
'em, and nothing will drop from em but Pride, 
Arrogance and Preſumption; ſpeak to em, they 
ſhall make you no anſwer; they know you not, 
their Eyes are dazzl'd, and their Brains turn'd ; 
their Relations ſhould take care of em, and lock 
em up, left their folly in time ſhould grow to 
madneſs, and the World be no longer able to en- 
dure em. Tbeodot ius has a ſofter way with him; 
he paſſionately loves Favour, but his Paſſion is more 
private, he pays it his Vows in ſecret, there he cul- 
tivates it, and keeps it a Myſtery ; he is ever on 
the watch to diſcover who is advan'd into the 
Prince's favour; he offers his ſervice to them, and 
da them ſacrifices Merit, Alliances, Friendſhip, 
Engagements and Gratitude ; if the place of a 
Ca/fini were vacant, and the Porter or Poſtillion of 
a Favourite ſhould put in for it, he would aſſiſt 
him in his pretenfions, and judge him worthy of 
the Place, would think him capable to make Ob- 
ſervations and Calculations, to obſerve Paralyes or 
Paralaxies. If you enquire concerning I Hheodot ws, 
whether he is an Author or a Plagiary, an Original 
or a Copyer, I muſt give you his Works, and bid 
you read and judge; but whether he is a Devotee 


OT 
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or a Courtier, who can decide from the Piftute 1 
have drawn of him I can with more aſſurance pro- 


claim what his Stars deſign for him: Hear, O The- 


odotus, Thave calculated your Nativity, your Ad- 
vancement will be very ſudden, be no more ſoli- 


citous about it, print no more of your Writings, 


the Publick begs for Quarter. 
There is a Country where the Joys are viſible, 
but falſe, and the Griefs hidden, but real. Who 


would imagine that the Raptures at the Opera, the 


Claps and Applauſes at Moliere's Comedies, and 
Harlequin's-Farces, the Feaſts, Hunting-matches, 


Balls and Banquets which we hear of, cover'd ſo 


many Inquietudes, ſo many Cares and different 
ntereſts, ſo many Hopes and Fears, ſo many ar- 
dent Paſſions and ſerious Bufineſles! 
* The Court Lite is a ſerious melancholy Game, 
and requires Application; a Man muſt range his 


Pieces and his Batteries, have a Deſign, purſue it, 


thwart his Adverſaries, venture ſometimes, and 


| ſometimes play capriciouſly ; yet after all his 
| Meaſures and Contrivances, he will be often beat; 
- when he thinks he has manag'd his Men well, and 


is in a fair way to ſucceed, one more skilful or 
more happy gets rhe Game, | 

*The Wheels, the Springs, the Movementsof 
a Watch are hidden, nothing appears bur its Hand, 
which infenfibly moves forward and finiſhes its 
circuit. A true Image of a Courtier, who, aftet 
having gone a great way abour, returns at laſt fre- 
quently to the ſame point from whence he ſet out. 
Two Thirds of my Life are already elaps'd, 


why then ſhould 1 perplex my ſelf ſo much for 


what remains? The moſt ſplendid Fortune de- 


ſerves neither the torment I put my ſelf to, nor the 


meanneſſes J muſt be guilry of, nor the humilia- 
tions 


Fre 
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tions, nor ſhame which I im forced to endure to 


7 it. Thirty Years will deſtroy thoſe Co. 
lo 


es ot Power that raiſe themſelves fo high a- 
| bove our Heads, and reach almoſt out of our "oth. 


1who am ſo little a thing, and thoſe from whom I 
expected all my Greatneſs, muſt in a ſhorr time 
diſappear. The beſt of all good things, if*there 
is any thing good in this World, is a ſoft repoſe, 
and a quiet retreat, free from want and dependan- 


ces. AI. . . . was of this Opinion in his Diſgrace, 


and forgot it in his Proſperity, 

| * Nobleman who refides at home in his own 
Province lives free, but without protection: If he 
lives at Court he is protected, but is then a Slave; 
ſo ' tis even. TH 


 *® Yartippus in a' corner of his Province, under , Bon- 
an old Roof, in an old Bed, dreamt one Night temps. 


that he ſaw his Prince, that he ſpoke to him, and 
felt an extream joy: When he wak'd, he was me- 
lancholy; he told his Dreim, and ſaid, What 
ſtrange Chimzra's a Man may have in his Sleep! 
Aantippus ſome time after went to Court, ſaw his 
Prince, ſpoke o him; and went farther than his 
Dream, was made a Favourite. 


* No body is more a Slave, than an Afſiduoxs 


Courtier, unleſs it be a Courtier who is more Aſ- 
ſiduous. 

*A Slave has but one Maſter: An Ambitious Man 
has as many as there are People who may be uſe- 
ful ro him in making his Fortune. 


EA thouſand Men who are ſcarce known, croud 


every day to be ſeen by their Prince, who can't ſee 


a thouſand at a time; and if he fees none to dy 
but thoſe he ſaw veſterdav, and will ſe ..... 
row, how many will be Bk 450y ! 6 


* - 


* 
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* Of all thoſe who croud about Great Men, 
and make their court to em, a few honour em in 


their Hearts, a great number follow em out of 
Ambition or Intereſt, but the greateſt pumber of 


all, from a ridiculous Vanity, or a fooliſh Impa- 


tience to make them̃ſelves taken notice of. 
* Theie ate certain Families, that by the Laws 


ol the World, or of what we call Decency, ought 
to be irreconcileable; they are now good Friends, 


Verſailles. 


and whom Religion in vain attempred to unite, 
Intereſt without much ado has joyn'd together. | 
have heard talk of a Country where the Old 

Men are Gallant, Polite and Civil: The young 
Men, on the contrary, Stubborn, Wild, without ei- 
ther Manners or Civility : They are free from Paſ- 
ſion for Women at the Age when in other Countries 
the begin to feel it, and prefer Feaſts, Victuals, 
and ridiculous Amours before em: Amongſt theſe 
People, he is ſaber who is never drunk with any 
thing but Wine; the too frequent uſe of it has 
render'd it flat and inſipid to em; they endeavour 
by Brandy and other ſtrong Liquors, to quicken 


their Talte, already extinguiſhd, and want no- 


thing to compleat their Debauches, but to drink 
Aqua Fortis. The Women of that Country haſten 
the decay of their Beauty, by their Artifices to pre- 
ſerve it: They paint their Cheeks, Eye-brows and 
Shoulders, which they lay open, together with their 
Breaſts, Arms and Ears, as if they were afraid to 
hide thoſe Places which they think will pleaſe, and 
never think they ſhew enough of em. The Phy- 
ſiognomies of the People of that Country are not at 
all neat, but confus'd and embarraſs'd with a bun- 
dle of ſtrange Hair, which they prefer before their 
na ural; with this they weave ſomething to cover 
their Heads, which deſcerds down half way their 

Bodies, 
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Bodies, hides their Features, and hinders you from 
knowing Men by their Faces. This Nation has be- 
fides this theit God and their King. The Grandees 
go every day at a certain hour to a Temple they 
call a Church: At the upper end of that Temple 
there ſtands an Altar conſecrated to their God, 
where the Prieſt celebrates ſome Myſteries which 
they call holy, ſacred and tremendous. The great 
Men make a vaſt Circle at the foot of the Altar, 
ſtand ing with their back to the Prieſt and the Ho- 
ly Myſteries, and their Faces erected towards their 1 
King. who is ſeen on his Knees upon a Throne, 
and to whom they ſeem to direct the deſires of their 
Hearts, and all their Devotion. However, in this 
Cuſtom there is to be remark d a fort of Subordi- 
nation for the People appear adoring their Prince, 
and ther Prince adoring God. The Inhabitants of 
this Region call it. . .. *Tis from forty eight de- 
grees of Latitude, and more than eleven hundred 
gues by Sea from the Iroguozs and Hurons. 

* Whoever will confider, that the Preſence of a 
King is the whole happineſs of a Courtier, that 
he buſies himſelf, and is ſarisfy'd during the whole 
courſe of his Life, to ſee and be ſeen by him, will 
in ſome fneaſure comprehend how the fight of 
God may make all the Glory and Felicity of the 


| Saints. Y wy 
5 * Great Lords are full of Reſpe& for their 
: Princes; tis their Buſineſs, they have their Infe- 
\ riours. The little Courtiers eaſe themſelves of 
nl theſe Duties, ſhew rhemſelves familiar, and live 
t like Men who have no Examples to ſhew to any 
one. | 
8 * What is there wanting in the Youth of our 
- Days? Capacity and Knowledge they have, 
ir or at leaſt it they do not know as much as is 


85 M 2 poſ- 
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Th ble, they are as poſitive and decifive as if they 


-** Weak Men! A Grandee ſays of your Friend 
Timagencs, that he is a Blockhead, in which he's 
| Wiſtaken ; I do not require you to reply that he is 
a Man of Wit ; be but ſo bold as to think that he 
1s not a Blockhead. | 
le ſays too that Iphicrates is a Coward ; you 
have ſeen him do a great Action: Take courage, I 
Aifpenſe with you from publiſhing it, provided 
that after what you have heard ſaid of him, you 
will ftill remember that you ſaw him do it. 
here are very few who know how to ſpeak 
to their Prince; in this all the Prudence and Skill 
of a Courtier terminates : A word eſcapes, which 
entering the Prince's Ear, pailcs to his Memory, 
and ſometimes to his Heart, tis impoſſible to re- 
cover it; all the care and addreſs that can be us d 
to explain or ſoften it, ſerve only to engrave it 
deeper there, and enforce it the more: If *ris a- 
gainſt no body but our ſelves, that we have talk 'd, 
Feßſdes that this Misfortune is not very common, 
the Remedy is at hand, which is to inſtruct us by 
our fault, and to endure the Puniſhment of our 
Lerity; but if tis againſt another, what Shame! 
what Repentance! Is there a better Rule againſt 
this dangerous Inconvenience, than to talk of o- 
thers to our Soveraign, of their Perſons, Actions, 
Works, Manners or Conduct, with the ſame Care, 
Precaution and Management, that we talk of our 
"ſelves ? 3 | 
n a Jeſteris a wretched Character, I would ſay, 
it it had not been ſaid before: Thoſe who injure 
the Kepuration or Fortune of another for the ſake 
of a Jeſt, deſerve an infamous Puniſhment that 
has not been ſaid already, and I date ſay it. 
7 
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There are a certain number, of Phraſes ready 
made, which we lay up as in a Magazine, and 
take em thence to uſe as we have occaſion to con- 
gratulate one another on Events: Tho they are 
often ſpoken without any Affection, and heard 
without any Acknowledgment; yet we muſt not 
omit 'em, becauſe they are at leaſt the Image of 
the beſt thing in the World, which is Friendſhip; 
and fince Men can't depend on one another for the 
reality, they ſeem to agree amongſt themſelves to 
\ be contented with its appearances. |. 
Wich five or fix terms of Art, and nothing 
elſe, we ſet up for Maſters in Muſick, Painting, 
Building, and Good Chear; we fancy preſently 
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. 


we have more Pleaſure than others, in hearing, 


ſeeing or eating; we impoſe on ſuch as are like 
us, and deceive our ſelves. | | 

*The Court is never deſtitute of a ſort of Peo- 
ple, with whom Faſhion, Politeneſs and Forrune, 
ſerve inſtead of Senſe, and ſupply the place of a 
Merit; they know how to come in and go out of a 
Room, dilingage themſelves from Converſation 
by never entring into it, affect to ſay nothing, and 
render themſelves tireſome by a long filence, or 
ſpeaking at moſt in a few Monoſyllables : Their 
Mein, Voice, Geſture and Smiles is all they give 
you in return to what you ſay to *em : Their Un- 
derſtandings, if I may venture ro expreſs my ſelf 
ſo, are not two Inches deep; if you fathom em, 
you will ſoon come to toe Mud and Gravel. 

* There are ſome whom Favour overtakes like 
an accident; they are the firſt it ſurprizes, and puts 
into a conſternation ; they recollect themſelves ar 
laſt, and find their Stars have-done nothing for'em 
which they did not deſerve; and as it Stupidity 
and Fortune were two things incompatible, or that 

| 3 it 
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N . 
* 


it were impoſſible to be at once a happy Man and 
a Fool, they fancy they have Wit, they grow bold, 
1 ſhould ſay, impudent enough to ſpeak on all oc- 
caſions, on whatever ſubject offers, and without 
any reſpett to the perſons who hear them ; I might, 
add, they become at laſt terrible, and diſguſt every 
one with their dulneſs and follies; this is certain 
at leaſt, they irreparably diſhonour all who had 
any ſhare in the chance of their Advancement. 

* What ſhall we call thoſe who are only Cun- 
ning in the opinion of Fools? 1 know the able Men 
rank 'em with the People they impoſe on. 5 

He is far gone in Cunning, who makes other 


People believe that he is but indifferently Cunning. . 


. Cunning is neither too good nor too bad a quali- 
; it floats between Virtue and Vice: There is 
3 any opportunity where tis neceſſary, but it 
ought to be ſupply'd with Prudence. 
* Cunning is the near Occaſion to Cheating; the 
way from one to rother is very ſlippery ; Ly ing on- 
1y. makes the difference; add that to Cunning, 
and 'tis Cheating, | 15 
Amongſt ſuch as out of Cunning heat all and 


nulk little, do you talk leſs; or it you will talk 
much. ſpeak little to the purpoſe. 


_ * You have a Juſt and important Affair depend- 
ing on the conſent of two Perſons; ſays one of 
em, I give you my hand for'r, if ſuch a one will 


agreee to'r, and he does agree to't, and deſites no. 
thing more than to be ſatisfy'd of the Intentions of 


the other; in the mean time nothing comes on'r, 
n and Years rowl on unprofitably; Iam loſt, 


Jay you, and can't perceive what they meant by't, - 
all that is to be done, is, that they ſhould meet to- 


. gether and diſcoutſe about it. I tell you, Friend, 1 
.Jee thro if and perceive their meaning, they have 
giſcours'd about i: . 


* It 
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It ſeems to me, that he who ſollicits for others, 
has the confidence of one that demands Juſtice ;'and 
he who ſpeaks for himſelf, the confuſion and 
baſhfulneſs of him that implores mercy. 8 

* If a Man is not careful at Court of falling into 
the ſnares which are laid for him to make him ri- 
diculous, he will, with all his wit, be amaz'd to 
find himſelf bubbl'd by greater Fools than himſelf, 

* In the courſe of ones Life, there are ſome 
3 where Truth and Simplicity are the 
beſt Managers. 

* If you ate in Favour, all you do is well done, 
you commit no fault, and every ſtep you take, leads 
you to the right end. Other wife all is faulty, no- 
thing profitable, and there s no Path but ſets you 
out of the Road. | 

* A Man ought to have Wit to be a Perſon of 
Intrigue and Cabal: He may have ſo much as to 
be above them, and can't ſubject himſelf to trick 
and artifice, finding bettex ways to make his For- 
tune, or acquire Reputation, | 
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Fear not, O Ariſtides, with your ſublime M de 


Wit, your univerſal Learning, your Experience, Pompon- 


Probity, and moſt accompliſh'd Merit, that you“. 


{hall fall at Court, or loſe the favour of the 
Great Men, as long as they ſhall ſtand in need of 
ou. | 

a Let a Favourite watch himſelf very narrowly, 
for if he makes me attend in his Anti-Chamber nor 
ſo long as uſual, if his Looks are free, his Fore- 
head leſs wrinkl'd with Frowns, if he hears' me 
more willingly, and waits on me back a little fur- 
ther than formerly, I ſhall think he begins to fall, 

and ſhall not be miſtaken. 
A Man has very little Relief within himſelt, 
ſince he wants Diſgraces and Mortifications, to 
8 'M 4 make 


The Charafters; or 
make him more humane, mere tractable, leſs rude, 
and more honeſt, A 
If we reflect on a great many Perſons at Court, 
we ſhall find by their Diſcourſes, and their whole 
conduct, chat they think neither of their Grand- 
fathers or Grand- children. The preſent is what 
they are for; they don't enjoy that, but abuſe it. 

* Straton is born under two Stars, Unhappy and 
Happy in the ſame degree; his Life is a Romance, 
bur that it wants probability : He has had no Ad- 
ventures: He has had good and bad Dreams in 
* abundance, or I may fay rather, tis impoſſible to 

dream as he has lived: No body has been more 
oblig'd to Leſtiny than himſelf; he is acquainted 
with the Mean and the Extream; he has made a 
Figure, has been in Sufferings, and has led a com- 
mon Life; nothing has eſcap'ꝰd him. He has made 
himſelf valu'd for the Virtues'which he aſſur'd vs 
very ſeriouſly were in him: He has faid in his 
ewn praiſe, 1 have Wit, I have Courage, and every 
one has ſaid after him, he haz Wit, he has Courage. 
In both Fortunes he exercis'd the Genius of the 
Courtiers, who have ſaid of him more gocd per- 
--haps, and more ill things than he ever deſervd. 
The Agreeable, the Lovely, the Wonderful, the 
- Rare and the Heroick, have been the Terins em- 
ploy'd in his Elagium; and the quite contrary have 
been us d ro vilify him. A Character equivocal, 
mixt and confus d; an Enigma; a Queſtion almoſt 
impoſſible to be decided. ] . 
Favour puts a Man above his Equals, and the 
loſs of it below em. N e 

* He whoknows how in good time to tenounce 
with Keſolution a great Name, a great Authority, 
or a great Fortune, delivers himſelf at once from 

a great many Troubles, from a great many 
oY broken 
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broken Slumbers, and often from a great many 
Crimes. | 
The World will be the ſame a hundred Years 
hence as 'tis now; there will be the ſame Theatre 
and Decoration, tho not the ſame Actors All | 

' thoſe that rejoyc'd at a Favour receiv'd, or were | 
ſorry and afflicted for one refus'd, are gone behind 
the Scenes; there are others enter'd on the Stage, 
who act the ſame Parts in the ſame Play; they va- 
niſh too in their turn, and thoſe who were ſeen ye- 

ſterday, and perhaps may be to day, diſappear to 
morrow others have taken their places: What re- 
liance on an Actor of a Play . 1 
* Whoever has ſeen the Court, has ſeen all that 
is fine, charming or glorious in the World; be that 
deſpiſes the Court, after having ſeen ir, deſpiſes 
the World. 


A ſound Mind gets at Court a true taſte of So- 
litude.and Retirement. 


= 
» * 
* '' 
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K. 


Of the Great. 


HE People are ſo blindly prepoſſeſt in favour 
of great Men, ſo naturally taken with their 
Behaviour and Looks, their tone of Voice and Man- 
ners, that if they could condeſcend but to be good, 
this Prepoſſeſſion would grow to Idolatry. | 
* If you are born vicious, Oh Theagenes, I pity 
youy If you are become ſo out of a weaknels for 
ſome, whoſe Intereſt it is thar you ſhould be de- 
baucht, who bave ſworn privately to corrupt you, 


and 


The Characters, or 
and boaſt already of their ſucceſs, excuſe me if I 
deſpiſe you: But if you are Wiſe, Temperate, 
Modeſt, Civil, Generous, Grateful, Induſtrious, 
and befides, of a Rank that ought to give Exam- 
ples rather than to rake em, and to make Rules 
or others rather than receive *em ; agree with 
thoſe tort of People to follow out of complai- 
ſance, their Diſorders, Vices, and Follies, after 
the teſpect they owe you, has obligd them to 
imitate your Virtues. Tis an odd, but an uſeful 
Irony, very proper to ſecure your Manners, ruine 
all theirProjefts,and put em on a neceflity of conti- 
nuing what they are, and leaving you what you are. 
* Great Man have in one thing a prodigious ad- 
vantage over others; I don't envy em, their Good 
Chear, Riches, Dogs, Horſes, Equipages, Fools 
and Flatteries ; but I envy em the — of 
-leaving in their ſervice Men of as great Souls and 

Senſe, and ſometimes better than their own. 
The Great delight in opening Walks in Fo- 
reſts, making fine Terraces, gilding their Ceilings, 
in making Water- works and Orangeries ; but to 
reſtore Content to a diſtracted Mind, or Joy to an 
afflicted Soul, to prevent extream Neceſſi ty in the 
Miſerable, or to relieve them, is what their cu- 
riofity reaches not to. | | 

* One asks, if in comparing the different Con- 
ditions of Men together, their Sufferings and Ad- 
vantages, we can't obſerve ſuch a mixture and ſort- 
ment of good and evil, as ſeems to ſet them on an 
equality; or at leaſt makes one as deſirable as the 
other; the rich and powerful Man, who wants 

nothing, may put the Queſtion, but the poor Man 
muſt anſwer it. |  # f 

There is however a Charm in each different con- 
dition, of which nothing but Miſery can deprive 
: Its 
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it; the Great pleaſe themfelves in exceſs, the Lit- 
tle in moderation; theſe delight in lording and 
commanding, thoſe find a pleaſure, and even a 
vanity in ſerving and obeying : The Great are ſur- 
rounded, ſaluted and reſpetted ; the Little ſur- 
round, ſalute and cringe, and both are content. 
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* Good words coſt the Great ſo little, and their 


uality diſpences them ſo much with keeping the 
aireſt Promiſes they make, that tis modeſty in 
them to be as ſparing of them as they are. 4 
* Such a one, ſays a Great Man, is grown old, 
and almoſt worn out with attendance on me, what 
ſhall we do with him? One more young and active 
deprives him of his hopes, and obtains the Poſt 
which was refus'd to this unfortunate Man, for no 
other reaſon than that he too well deſerv d it. 


*I do not know how it comes to pals, ſay you, 
with a cold and diſdainful Air, Philantus has Merit, 


Wit, good Humour, is Induſtrious, Sincere and 
Faithful to his Maſter, but he is not valu'd, he 
cannot pleaſe, he is not at all lik d: Explain your 
ſelf, do you blame Philantus, or the Great Man 
he ſerves ? 


* 'Tis frequently more advantageous to quit the 


ſervice of great Men, than to complain of em. 
Who can give me any reaſon, why ſome Men 
get the Prize in a Lottery, or why others are for- 
tunate in the favour of the Great. 
The Great are ſo happy, that even in the 
whole courſe of their Lives, they ate never put to 
the trouble bf lamenting the loſs of their beſt Ser- 
vants, or Perſons famous in ſeveral Capacities, by 
whom they have been pleas'd and inſtructed. 
Their Flatterers are preſently. ready to find fault 
with the deceas'd, and to expoſe their weakneſs, 


from which they pretend their Succeſſors are en- 


tire 
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tititely free; they aſſure them, that with the capa- 
citx and knowledge of the former they have none 
of theit defects; and this is the Language which 
corriforts Princes in the loſs of the moſt excellent 
and worthy Servants, and makes em fatisfy'd with 
indifferent ones. | ny 1 
* The Great flight the Men of Wit, wbo have 
nothing bur Wit; the Men of Wit deſpiſe the 
Great, who have'nothing but Greatneſs : The ho- 
geſt Man pities em both, if having Greatneſs or 
Wir only, they have not Virtue. . 
* When on the one ſide, I ſee ſome brisk, buſie, 
inttiguing, bold, dangerous and ſcandalous Perſons 
at the Table, and often in the familiarity of the 
Great; and on the other hand, I conſider with 
what difficulty a Man of Merit approaches 'em, I 
don't always helions the wicked are ſuffer'd out of 
Intereſt, or good Men lookt on as unprofitable ; 
but I chuſerather to confirm my ſelf in this thought, 
that Grandeur and Diſceriment are two different 
things, and the Love of Virtue and Virtuous Men 
a third. 1 
Lucilius ſpends his Life in rendring him- 
ſelf ſupportable to the Great, and chuſes this be. 
'fore being reduc'd to. live familiarly with his 
uals. 5 
" 'Tis a rule to viſit ſuch as are above us, but 
it ought to have ſome Reſtrictions, becauſe it of. 
ten requires extraordinary Talents to put it into 
practice. | Ir 
Oh the incurable Diſtemper of Theophilus ! 
it has hung on him this thirty years, and now he is 
paſt recovery: He was, is, and wilk always be 
defirous to govern the Great ; Death only can 
quench with his Life this thirſt of Empire, and 
ambition to rule other Mens Minds. Is it in him 
2 
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a zeal for his Neighbour, a Cuſtom, or an exceſſive 
Opinion of himſelf? By his inſinuation he gets 
admittance every where, no Palace eſcapes him; 
he never ſtops in the middle of a Chamber, he 


* 


goes on to the Window or Cloſet, and People 


muſt wait to be ſeen, or have audience, till he has 
finiſh'd his tedious Diſcourſes. He intrudes him- 
ſelf into all Families, concerns himſelf in their 
Misfortunes and Advantages, offers himſelf to em 
on all occafions, and appears ſo zealous that he 
muſt be admitted. The care of ten thouſand Souls, 
which he is accountable for, as much as for his 
own, is not enough to employ his time, and ſatisfie 
his Ambition of directing; there are others of a 
higher rank and more conſideration, whom without 
being oblig'd to account for, he voluntarily takes 
charge on: He looks out, enquires, and watches 


for any thing that may nouriſh his intriguing hu- 
mour, and his deſire of medling with and mana- 


ging, other Mens Concerns ; A Great Man has 
{car& ſer foot on ſhare, but he catches, ſeizes 
him, and ſays immediately, I govern him, before 
one would think he had io much as thought 
on't. . 12 


Acoldneſs, incivility or negle& from our bet- | 


ters, makes us hate em; hut a ſalute or a ſinile 
reconciles us. | | 164 

* There are ſome proud Men, whom the eleva- 
tion of their Rivals humbles and mortifies, and this 


diſgrace ſomerimes inclines em even to be civil; 


but time, which ſweetens all things, reſtores them 
at laſt to their former diſpolition, 

* The Contempt which rhe Great have for the 
People, renders em indifferent to the Flattery or 
Praiſe they receive from them, and Tempers their 
Vanity: So Princes praisd and flatter d without 

p meaſure 
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| meaſure by the Great, or by Courtiers, would be 


more vain, if they had a better. Opinion of thoſe 


who prais'd them. * + 
The Great believe, themſelves to be the only 


compleat Perſons, and will but ſeldom allow a 


right Judgment, Ability or Delicacy in any of a 
meaner Rank, ſeizing on the Riches of the Mind, 


as things due to their Birth: 'Tis however a groſs 


Eiror in them to cheriſh ſuch falſe Prejudices; the 
beſt Thoughts, the beſt Diſcourſes, the beſt Writings, 
and perhaps the niceſt Conduct, do not always 


come from them: They have large Eſtates, and a 


The Mar- 
hal de la 
euillade, 


long train of Anceſtors ; this muſt not be diſputed 
with them. | = | 2 
Have you Wit, Quality, Capacity, Taſte and 
Diſcernment? Shall I believe prejudice and flatte- 
ry, wbich ſo boldly proclaim your Merit? No, I 


ſuſpedt and refuſe them. I Il not be dazl d with the 


Air of Capacity and Dignity, which ſet you above 


all Words, Actions and Writings, which makes you 


ſo great a Niggard of Applauſe, that tis imp hlible 


- to obtain the leaſt Approbation from you; from 


whence I draw a more natural concluſion, that you 
are a Favourite Rich, and of great Intereſt. How 
ſhall we deſcribe you Telephon? We cannot ap- 
proach you, bur as we do Fire, at a certain diſtance, 
and to diſcover what you are, to make a ſound and 
rational judgment of you,we ought to confront you 
with your Companions ; Your Confident, your moſt 

culiar Friend, for whom you would quit Socrates 


and Ariſt ides, with whom you laugh, and who laughs 


above em. 


louder than your ſelf, Paus, in ſhort, I know very 
well; is not this enough for me to know you by? 

* There are ſome, who did they know their infe- 
riors and themſelves, they would be aſham d to be 


*1f 
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If there are but a few excellent Orators, are 


are not enough good Writers, where are thoſe who 
know how to read? We are always complaining 
of the ſmall number of Perſons qualify'd to coun- 
fel Kings, aſſiſt them in the adminiſtration of their 
Affairs; but if at laſt theſe able and intelligent 
Men appear in the World, if they act according to 
their knowledge, are they beloy'd or eſteem d as 
much as they deſerve ? Are they commended for 
what they think and do for their Country ? They 


live, that's all, and tis thought ſufficient ; they 
they - 


are cenſur'd if they miſcarry, and envy'd i 
ſucceed. Let us then blame the People, whom 
indeed *twould be ridiculous to excuſe : The Great 
look on their diſcontent and jealouſie as inevitable 
things, and for this reaſon matter not their Opini- 
ons, but even reckon it a Rule in Politicks to neg- 
le& them. 8 | 

The common _— hate one another for the 
Jury they reciprocally do one another; the Great 
A 


173 
there many that would und erſtand em? If there 


] 
e odious to them, for the ill they do, and the 


good they do not; they think em reſponſible for 

their Obſcurity, Foverty and Mig ortunes. | 
* Great Men think it almoſt too gteat a conde- 
ſcenſion in them, to have the ſame God and-Reli- 
gion as the People; no wonder then that they can-, 
not abide the Names of Peter, John, Fames, which 
are only fit for-Tradeſmen and Labourers ; Let us 
avoid, ſay they, having any thing in common with 
the Multitude; let us affect, on the contrary, any 
diſtinction that may ſeparate us from them; let 
the Mob appropriate to themſelves the twelve A- 
poſtles, their Diſciples and their Martyrs, fit Pa- 
trons for ſuch People; let them every Vear with 
pleaſure expect the return of ſuch a particular = 
which 
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which each celebrates as his Feſtival ; but for us 
let us have recourſe to prophane Names, andBap- - 


mwmunenn- tiZe our Children by the Names of Hannibal, Ceſar 
ed Fompey, they were indeed great Mens by that 


_— of Lucretia, an illuſtrious Roman Lady; by thoſe 
med che Of Rinaldo, Rugeria, Oliviero and Tancrede, they 


Nome: of were Palladins, and Romances cannot ſhew more 


Ded and wonderful Heroes; by thoſe of Hector, Achilles 


Demi god. ox Hercules, all Demi- gods; by even thoſe of Phæ- 
Ses and Diana; and what ſhould hinder us frem 
 ealling yur ſelves, Jupiter, Mercury, Venus or 


-  * While the Great negle&t to know any thing, 
not only of the Intereſt of Princes and Publick At- 
tairs, bur of their own private concerns; while 
they are ignorant of the Oeconomy and Govern- 
ment of a Family, and value themſelves on this 
Ignorance, and are impoveriſht and ruin'd by their 
Servants ; while they are content ro be Bubbles to 
their Scewards, - to be always exting and drinking; 
while they fit idly at Thazs's or Phryne's, talking 
of Dogs and Horſes, telling how many Stages there 
are between Paris and Beſancon or Philipiburg; 

ſome Citizens inſtru themſelves in every thing 
that belongs to their Country, ſtudy the Art of 
Government, become ſubtile and politick, know 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of a State; think of ad- 
vancing and placing themſelves, are plac'd and 
advanc'd, become powerful, and eaſe their Prince 
of part of the piblick care; the Greac,. who dif. 
dain'd them, reſpect them, and think themſelves 
happy it they can be accepted for their Sons-in- 
— 5 


If! compare the two moſt oppoſite Conditi- 
ons of Men together, I mean the Creat with the 
People; the laſt appear content if they have but 
; Rn, | ne- 
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neceſſaties, and the former unquiet and poor with 
Superfluities. A mean Man can do no harm; a 
great Man will do no good, and is capable of do- 
ing great miſchief; one exerciſes himſelf only a- 
bout things profitable; the other on what is per- 
nicious: Here ruſticity and freedom are ingeni - 
oufly diſcover'd; there a malign and corrupted 
diſpoſition is hid under an Air of Politeneſs: If 
the People have no Wir, the Great have no Soul - 
Theſe have a good bottom and no outſide; thoſe 
have nothing but outſide and a ſimple ſuperficies. 
Were I to chuſe which 1 would be of, without fur. 
ther weighing the matter, it ſhould be the Peo- 
le. | | 
5 * As profound as the Great at Court are, and 
whatever Art they uſe to appear what they are not, 
and not to appeat what they are, they can't hide 
their malice and extream inclination to laugh at 
anothers expence, and to render that ridiculous 
which is not really ſo: Theſe ſine Talents are diſ- 
cover'd in them at firſt fight, admirable without 
doubt to puzzle a Bubble, and make a Fool of one 
who was no better before; but yet more proper, 
to deprivethem of the pleaſure they might receive 
by a Man of Wit, who knows how to turn and 
wind himſelf a thouſand agreeable and pleaſant 
ways, if the Character of a Courtier did not en- 
gage him to be too reſery'd. He fortifies himſelf 
under the covert of a ſetious Gravity, and does it 
ſo well, that the Railers, as ill diſpos'd as they 
are, can find no pretence to laugh at him. 

*An eaſie Life, Plenty, and the calm of a great 
Proſperity, are the Reaſons why Princes take de. 
light in laughing at a Dwarf, a Monkey, a Natu- 

- ral or a wretched Tale; Men leſs happy never 
laugh but on a right Gr” | 


*A 
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ces are li 
follow their own Taſte, Paſſions and Conveniency, 


I . The Charters, or 
A Great Man loves Champagne, and hates La 
Brie: He makes himſelf drunk with better Wine 
than a meaner Man; this is often the only diffe- 

tence between a Lord and a Footman. g n. 
I It ſeems at firſt view, that the Pleaſures of 
Princes muſt be always ſeaſon'd with the ſecret 
one of _— other Feople ; but *tis not ſo, Prin- 
ike other Men, they think of themſelves, 


which is natura. TE 
One would think ris the firſt Rule of ſuch as 
are in Office, Power, or Societies, to give ſuch as 


depend on ein for the care of their Affairs, all the 


obſtacles they are afraid of. 


Il cannot imagine in what a Great Man is hap- 


pier than others, it tis not that he has it often in 


his power to do good; and when ſuch an oppor- 
unity offers, it ſeems to me he ought to take 
- hold on't; if 'ris in favour of an honeſt Man, he 


ſhould be afraid to let it flip z but as tis for ajuſt 


- thing, he ought to prevent Solicitation, and not 
be ſeen before tis to be thank'd ; and if tis an ea- 


fie thing, he ſhould not ſet too great a value 


upon it; if - he refuſes it him, I pity them 
both. 17 * 


There are ſome Men born inacceſſible; theſe 


are preciſely ſuch as others ſtand in need of, and 


om whom they depend; they are never but on one 


foot, moveable as Mercury; they are always noi- 
ſie and in action, like the Paper Figures which we 


ſee at publick Feſtivals, which ſcatter Fire and 


Flames, which Thunder and Lighten, ſo that we 
dare not approach them, till extinguiſh'd at laſt 
they fall down, and by their fall become tracta- 
- ble, but uſeleſs, rs E164 
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*The Porter, the Valer de Chambre, the Fool. 
man, if they have not more Wit than belongs to 
their Condition, make no 8 of themſelyes 
from the baſeneſs gf their Birth, but the elevation 
and fortune of the Lords they ſerve, and think all 
that entet at their Gate, or mount their Stair-caſe, 
below themſelves and their Maſters : So true it is, 
that we are doom'd to ſuffer any thing from the 
Great, and ſuch as belong to m.. 
* A Man in a Poſt ought to love his Prince, his 
Wife, his Children, and next to them the Men of 
Wit; he ought to adopt them, to be always fur 
niſh'd with, and never to want them; he cannot 
pay, I will not ſay with too large Penſions or Be- 
nefits, but wich too much familiarity and careſſes, 
the ſervice they do him when he leaſt thinks _ 


What little Tales don't they diſſipate? How man 
Stories they by their Addrefs reduce to Fable an 
Fiction? Don't they know ho to juſtiſie ill Suc- 
ceſs by good Intentions, and prove the goodnefſs f 
of a deſign, and the juſtneſs of meaſvres by a pro- 
jo ſperous evenr, to demonſtrate againſt Malice and 
e nvy, that good Enterprizes proceed from good 
n Motives, to put favourable Conſtructions onwreteh. 
ed Appearances; to turn off little defects, and ſhow 
nothing but Virtues, and thoſe to ſet in the beſt 
d light; to ſpread on a thouſand occaſions, advanta- 
ne W geous Actions and Particulars, and make a Jeft of 
i- ſuch as dare doubt the conttary? I know 'tis a 
de Maxim wirh Great Men, to let People ſpeak, and 
nd to continue to act as they think fit; but I know al- 
we ſo, that it happens very often, that their not caring 
aft W how People ſpeak of em, puts em out of a cap4- 
da- city of acting. e 150 HL 

* To be ſenfible of Merit, and when tis known 
to treat it well, are to great ſteps to be made one 


N 2 after 


delicate Phraſe in its original, for doubtleſs one in- 


all the good they have done us, or never thought to 
do us. | 


with *em, rarely out of Eſteem or Gratitude ; we 
know not often thoſe we praiſe ; vanity and levi- 
ty ſometimes prevail on our Keſentment; we are 
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after another, which few Great Men are capable 


Lou are Great and Potent; this is not enough: 
Make your ſelf worthy of my eſteem, that I may 
be ſorry to loſe your favour, or that I never could 
obtain it. | ny 
Lou ſay of a Great Man, or Perſon in a high 
Station, he is very obliging, officious, and loves 
to. be ſerviceable ; and you confirm this by a long 
Tale of what he has done in an Affair, wherein he 
knew you were concern d; I underſtand you, y ou 
are in Credit, you are well known to the Miniſters 
of State, you are well with the Great; What elſe, 
Sit, would you have me know by it? 
A Perſon tells you, I think my ſelf ill ard 
Such a one, he is proud ſince his advancement, be 
diſdains me, be will not know me. Say you, I hau- 
no reaſon to complain of him; on the contrary, I 
muſt commend. him; he ſeems to me to be very civil; 
I beliere I underſtand you too, Sir. You would ac- 
quaint us, that a Man in place has a regard for you, 
that in the Anti- chamber he picks you out of a 
thouſand conſiderable Perſons, trom whom he turns 
aſide, that he may not fall into the inconvenience 
of ſaluring or granting them a ſmile. 
To commend and ſpeak well of Great Men, isa 


tends to commend himſelf, in relating of the Great 


We praiſe the Great to ſhow we are intimate 


diſpleas'd with 'em, and yet praile them. 
= 
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* If *tis always dangerous to be concern'd in a 
ſuſpicious Affair, the danger grows greater when 
you are an Accomplice with the Great; they will 
get clear, and leave you to pay double, for your 
ſelf and them. 

* A Prince has not fortune enough to pay a Man 
for a baſe complacency, if he conſiders what it coſts 
the Man - * it; nor too much power to 
. him, if he meaſures his Vengeance by the 

rong done him. 

* The Nobility expoſe their Lives for the ſafe- 
ty of the State, and the Glory of their Soveraign; 
the Magiltrate diſcharges his Prince from the care 
of Judging his People. Both of 'em are ſublime 
Functions, of wonderful uſe ; Men are not capa- 
ble of greater things; and I can't gueſs whence 
the Men of the Robe and Sword can draw} matter 
for their reciprocal contempt of one another. 

* If tis true, that the Great venture more in ha- 


zarding their Lives, deſtin d to Gaiety, Pleaſure, 


and Abundance, than the private Man, who ventures 
only his miſerable days; it muſt alfo be conteſt, 
that they have a larger recompence ; Glory, and a 
high Reputation. The Private Centinel has no 
thoughts of being known, he dies obſcure in a 
Croud, he liv'd indeed after the ſame rate, but he 
only livd ; and this is one of the chief cauſes of 
the want of Courage in low and ſervile Conditions. 
On the contrary, thoſe, whoſe Birth diſtinguiſhes 
'em from the People, and expoſes em to the Eyes 
of Men, to their cenſure and praiſe, exert rhem- 
ſelves even above their natural temper, if they are 
not naturally inclin'd to Virtue z and this diſpoſi- 
tion of Heart and Mind, which they derive from 
their Fore fathers, is the bravery fo familiar to 
the Nobility, and perhaps Nobility ir felt, 
N 3 Throw 
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Throw me amongſt the Troops as a common 
Soldier, I am Ther/ites : Put me at the head of an 
Army, for which Im anſwerable to all Europe, I 
am Achilles. | bs | | 
I Princes, without Science or Rules, make a 
Judgment by compariſon ; they are born and 
brought up in the center of the beſt things, to 
which they compare what they read, ſee, or Hear. 
All that does not come up very near to Lally, Ra- 
eine, and Le Brun, they condemn. 

* To talk to young Princes of nothing elſe but 


the care of their Rank, is an exceſs of precaution, 


while the whole Court reckon it thejr Duty, and a 
part of their Politeneſs to reſpect them, and that 
they are leſs apt to be ignorant of the regard due 
to their Birth, than to confound Perſons, and treat 
indifferently; or without diſtinction, all ſorts of 
Titles and Conditions: They have an innate haugh- 
tineſs, which they find on all occaſions, and want 


no Leſſens, but how to govern it, and to infpire 


*em with goodneſs, honour, and a ſpirit of diſ- 
cernment. 


* 'Tis a downright hy pocriſie in a Man of 2 


certain degree, not to take at firſt the Rank due to 
him, and which every body is ready to grant him; 
ir coſts him nothing to be modeſt, to mingle with 
the Multitude, that would open to make way for 
him, to take the loweſt ſeat at a publick Meeting, 
that every one may ſee him there, and run to ſet 
him higher. Modeſty in Men of ordinary condi- 
tion, is a more bitter practice; it they throw them- 


ſelves into a croud, we juſtle and punch em; if 
they chuſe an incommodious Sear, they ſtay there. 


F Ariftarchis conveys himſelf into the Market- 


e an Herald and a Trumpeter ; the 


Trumpeter ſounds, and the Mob get round him; 
Hear, 
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Hear, O ye People, ſays the Herald, Slence, Si. 
lence, be attentive, This very Ariſtarchus yox' /ee, 
before you, to morrow is to do à good: Action. I 
would ſay now with more ſimplicity, and without 
any Figure, ſuch a one does well; wou'd he do 
better, ler him behave himſelf ſo that I may not 
know that he does good, or at leaſt then I may not 
ſuſpeQ that he defign'd I ſhould be told it. 

*The beſt actions are chang'd, and weaken d by 
the manner of doing them, and ſometimes make us 
queſtion the Sincerity of a Man's Intention 3 he 
who protects or commends Virtue for the ſake of 
Virtue, condemns or blames Vice for Vice's ſake, 
acts wi thout deſign, ſingularity, pride or affecta- 
tion; he neither reproves demurely and ſententi- 
ouſly, nor yet ſharply nor ſatyrically; he never 
makes his correction a Scene to divert the Publick, 
but ſhews a good Example, and acquits himſelfof 
his duty; furniſhes little for the Ladies Viſits or 
the Withdrawing Room; gives the merty Man no 
matter for a pleaſant Tale. The good he does is 
indeed but little known, yet he does good, and 
what would he more? | 

* The Great ought not to love the firſt Ages of 
the World, they are not at all favourable to em; 
they are mortify d to ſee that the reſt of the World 
have any relation to em. Mankind compoſe toge- 
ther but one Family; all the difference is, we are 
more or leſs related. | 
A i. * Theognis is very ſpruce in dreſſing himſelf, 


The late 


and as nice as a Lady; while he's at his Glaſs, he 2 
ſettles his Eyes and Countenance as he is to appear 
abroad; he comes out every way compleat, and 
thoſe who paſs by him, meer the ſmiles and kind 
looks which he had before prepar'd, that nothing 
may eſcape him. He marches into the Hall, turns 

N 4 himſelf 


of Paris. 
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himſelf to the right where there are many, and to 
the left where there is no body to obſerve him; 
i he ſalutes thoſe who Ate there, and thoſe who 
; are not; he embraces the firſt Man he encounters, 
runs his Head into his Boſom, and then asks his 
Name. A Perſon. wants his help in an affair, he 
finds. him and begs it. Iheagnis hears him favou- 
rably, is raviſh'd that he can be ſerviceable to him; 
bur if rheother preſſes him to do him a kindneſs in 
the preſenr affair, he tells him, that tis not in his 
power, and leaves it to him to judge of the reafons, 
which expreſs his good will: The Client goes out, 


5 waited on, careſs d, complimented, and almoſt con- 
4 tent with his being refus d. ane 330 
"" | *A Man muſt have a very bad opinion of Men, 
_ and yet know em well to believe he can impoſe on 
| em, with ſtudy'd Careſſes, and long and barren 
Embraces. Ne 


The Mar- * Pamphilus do's not converſe with the People 

gur de he meets in the Hall, or at the Court, but by the 

9 gravity and high tone he uſes, one would think he 

Lias formally receiving them, and giving em Au- 

dience; he has a parcel of terms, at once civil 

and haughty, a Gentleman like fort of Carriage, ve- 

, | yy imperious, and manag'd without diſcernment ; 2 

falſe grandeur which abaſes him, and is very trou- 

bleſome to his friends, who are loth to deſpiſe 
him. " | „ e ELE 

Pamppbilis is full of his own Metit, and keeps 

4c 4,  himſeltalways in view ; never forgets the Idea he. 

bas of his Grandeur, Alliances, Employments, and 

Quality; he jumbles em all together, and con 

Founds them when he endeavours to ſhew 'em to 

his advantage; he's always talking of his Order, 

and his Blue Ribbon; expoſes or hides it out of 


oſtentation. In thor, Pmphilus would * 
85 | e 
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If at any time he ſmiles on one of a lower Order, 
or a Man of Wit, he chuſes his time ſo juſtly, that 
he will never becatcht in the leaſt familiaricy with 
' a Perſon who is not rich, or powerful, or a prime 
Miniſters Friend, Relation or Domeſtick ; he 
bluſhes and is aſham'd when he's ſo ſurpriz'd ; ſe- 
vere and inexorable to him who has not made his 
Fortune. One day he ſees you in a Gallery and 
flies you, the next he finds you in a place leſs pub- 
lick, or if publick, in the company of a Great Man, 
he'takes courage, comes up to you, and ſays, Ye- 
ſterday you would not ſee me. Sometimes he will 
leave you bluntly, ro joyn himſelf with a Lord; 
and ſometimes if he finds you with them, he will 
Jog and carry you away: Meet him at another 
time, he will not ſtop ; you muſt run after him, 
and talk ſo loud as to expoſe your ſelf to all that 
paſs by you. Thus the 22 live always as 
if they were in a Play: People bred up in Falſhood 
who hate nothing more than to be natural; x 
Actors of a Comedy, true Eloridor's and Mondo- 
73'S. | 

We can never ſay enough of the Pamphilus 's; 
they are mean and fearful before Princes and their 
Miniſters, proud and confident before ſuch as have 
nothing but Vertue to recommend them ; dumb 
and confounded before the Learned; brisk, forward 
and poſitive before the Ignorant ; they talk of 
War to a Lawyer, of Politeneſs to a Banker, of 
Hiſtory among Women, of Poetry among Doctors, 
and of Geometry among Poets. They don't trou- 
ble themſelves with Maxims, and leſs with Princi- 
ples, they live at a venture, puſh'd and driven on 
by the Wind of Favour; they have no Senti- 
ments which are properly their own, they _— 

| | them 
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he believes he is ſo, he is not, but he's next to it. 
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them according as they want em; and he to whom. 
they apply themſelves, is neither Wiſe, Able, nor 
Virtuous, but a Man of Faſhion, - 0000 

We have a fruitleſs jealouſie, and an impotent 
hatred for the Great and Men in Poſt, which can- 
not revenge us for their ſplendour and elevation, 
but only adds to our own miſery the inſupportable 
weight of anorhers happineſs : What is to be done 


againſt ſo contagious and iuveterate a Diſeaſe of 


the Soul? Let us be contented with little, and if 


- Poſſible with leſs; let us learn to bear the Loſſes 


that may befal us, the Receipt is infallible, and I 
reſolve to try it. By this means I ſpare my ſelf 
the trouble of civilizing a Door-keeper, and mol- 
lifying a Head Cleik; of being puſht back from a 
Gate by innumerable crowds of Clients and Cour- 
tiers, of whom a Miniſters Houſe diſgorges itſelf 
ſeveral times in the day; of languiſhing in a Hall 
of Audience ; of begging of him, trembling and 


ſtammering a juſt demand; of bearing with his 


Gravity, Frowns and Laconiſms; now I neither 
envy nor hate him any more: He begs noching of 
me, nor I of him; we are equal, unleſs perhaps 


he is never at quict, and I am. 


* If the Great have frequent Opportuniries todo 


us good, they have ſeldom the will; and if they 


would ihJure us, tis not always in their power: 
Thus we may be deceiv'd in the worſhip we pay 
them, if tis from no other Motives than hope and 


fear: A Man may live a long while without de- 


pending on them in the leaſt, or being indebted to 
**m for his good or bad Fortune: We ought to 
honour em fince they are great, and we are little, 
and fince there are others leſs than our ſelves, who 
honour us. . 


* The 
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*The ſame Paſſions, the fame Weakneſſes, the 
ſame Meanneſſes, the ſame contrary Diſpoſitions, 
the ſame Quarrels in Families, and among Relati- 
ons, the ſame Envies and Antipathiesreign at Court 
and in the City: You find every where Daughters- 
in-Law, Mothers-in-Law, Husbands and Wives, 
Divorces, Ruptures and Miſunderſtandings: Every 
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where different Humours, Heats, Partialities, falſe 


Reports and Scandals: With good Eyes one may 
eaſily ſee St Dennis Street at Verſailles or Fontaiu- 
bleau. Here they think to hate with more fierce- 
neſs and haughtineſs, and perhaps more like Qua- 
lity ; they deſtroy one another more politely and cun- 
ningly : Their heats are more eloquent, they ſpeak 
injuriouſly with more elegance, and in better 
terms; they don't injure the purity of Language, 
they only. offend Men or their Reputations; all the 
outſide of Vice is here ſpecious, but at the bottom 
tis the ſame as in the moſt abje& Conditions: You 


meet here all their baſeneſs, weakneſs and unwor- 


thineſs. Theſe Men, ſo great by their Birth, Favour 
or Dignity ; theſeſtrong and cunning Head - pieces; 
theſe Women, ſo witty and polite, are themſelves 
the People, thothe People is what they all deſpiſe. 
The word People includes ſeveral things in one; 
tis a large Expreſſion, and we may be ſurpriz d to 
ſee what it contains, and how far it extends. Peo- 
ple, in oppoſition to the Great, fignifies the Mob 
and Multitude, but People, as opposd to Wiſe, 


Able and Virtuous Men, includes as well the Great 


as the Little. | | 

*The Great govern themſelves by Fancy; lazy 
Souls, on whom every thing immediately makes a 
ſtrong impreſſion; a thing happens, they talk on't 
too much; ſoon after they talk of it but a little, and 
then no more; Actions, Conducꝭ, Execution, Event, all 
are 


| are forgot: Expect not from them Correftion, Re- 


The Carolters, or 


flection, Gratitude or Reward. | 
We are carry'd to two N e Extreams with 
reſpect to certain Perſons : Satyrs after they are 


dead, fly about among the People, while the Pul- |} | 


pits reſound with their Praiſe; ſometimes they de- 


ſerve neither Libels nor Funeral Orations, and 


metimes both. | | 
* The leſs we talk of the Great and Powerful, 


the better; what good we ſay of them is often flat- 
tery : Tis dangerous to ſpeak ill of em while they 


Of the Sov 


live, and villanous when they are dead. 
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eraion, or Common- 
VVealth. 


W HEN we run through all forms of Govern- 
ment, without partiality to that we were 
born under, we can't tell which to conclude for; 
there's good and ill in em all: *Tis therefore moſt 
reaſonable and ſecure to value that of our own 
Country above all others, and to ſubinit to it. 

There is no occaſion for Arts and Sciences in 
the exerciſe of Tyranny ; for the Politicks which 
conſiſt only in bloodſhed. are very ſhallow and groſs : 
To murder all that are obſtacles to our Ambition, is 
what they urge us to; and this a Man naturall 
cruel, does with eaſe. This is indeed the m 
barbarous and deteſtable way to ſupport or aggran- 
dize our ſelves. 

f *Tis 
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* *Tis a certain and ancienr Maxime in Politicks, 


| that to ſuffer the People to ſtupifie themſelves with 


Pleaſures and Feaſts, Shews and Luxury, with Va- 
*- nity and Delicacy, to diſpoſſeſs them of all things 

ſolid and valuable, and leave them fond of ridicu- 
lous Trifles, is to make the greateſt advances to a 
- Deſpotick Power. 

* Under an Arbitrary Government, Intereſt, Ho- 
nour, and the Service of the Prince, ſupply the 
place of natural affection to our Country. 

* To innovate, or introduce any alterations in a 
State, the time is rather to be conſider'd than the 
action it ſelf; there are ſome conjunctures when 
nothing is to be attempted on the People, and there 
are others when nothing is too groſs to paſs upon 
'em : To day you may ſubvert the Rights, Fran- 
chizes and Privileges of ſuch a Town ; butromor- 
row you muſt not ſo much as think of altering the 
Signsat their Doors, 

* In publick Commotions we can't conceive how 
they ſhould ever be appeas'd ; nor when quiet ima- 
gine what can diſturb us. | , 

* A Government connives at ſome Evils, becauſe 
they prevent greater. There are others purely ſo by 

their eſtabliſhment, which, tho originally an abuſe 
or ill uſe, are leſs pernicious in their prat᷑tice and 
conſequence, than a juſter Law, or a more reaſonable 
Cuſtom. There's a ſort of evil curable by novelty 
and change, which indeed is a very dangerous one. 
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Others there are hid and ſunk under ground, hep 


are ſecret and obſcure, bury'd in diſgrace , theſe 
you cannot cloſely ſearch into, without exhaling 
their Poyſon and Infamy : And "tis often a queſti- 
on among the wiſeſt Men, uch is to be preſer d, 
the Knowledge or the Ignorance of them ? The 
State ſometimes tolerates ge great evil, w keep 


Out 
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out Millions of leſs Miſchiefs and Inconveniences, 
which would be inevitable, and without Remedy. 
Some there are, tho injurious to particular Perſons, 
which tend to the good of the Publick, tho? the 
Publick is nothing elſe but a . of thoſe very 
Particulars: So there are perſonal Ills, which turn 
to the good and advantage of every Family. Alſo 
there ate others which afflict, ruine and diſhonour 
Families, but tend to the converſation and advan- 
tage ot the State or Government. Some there are 
which ſubvert Governments, and erect new ones 
upon their Ruines, and we can't but obſerve, that 
vaſt Empires have been utterly extirpated and de- 
2 0 to change and renew the face of the Uni- 
—_—. | | 

That Ergaſizs is Rich, that he has a good 
Pack of Hounds, that he has been the Inventer of a 

great many new Faſhions, anda Regulator of Equi- 

pages; that he abounds in Superfluities; what 
fignifies all rhis to the State? Is a particular Inte- 
reſt to be conſider d, when the Publick is in que- 
ſtion? *Tis ſome comfort for the People, when 
they find themſelves preſt a little, ro know that 
tis for the ſervice of their Prince, and to enrich 
him alone, that they put themſelves ro ſome in- 
conveniency; tis not to Ergaſt# that they think 
_ themſelves oblig'd for having got a vaſt Eſtate. | 
* War pleads its antiquity from all Apes, it has 
always ſtor'd the World With Widows and Or- 
phans, drain'd Families of their Heirs, and de- 
ſtroy d ſeveral Brothers in one Battel. Young Soyc- 
_cour ] How do I mourn thy loſs, thy Virtue and 
Modeſty, thy Wir jult ripe, ſagacious, lofry and 
converſible: I muſt bemoan that untimely Death, 
which tranſported thee to thy Magnanimous Bro- 
ther, and ſnatcht thee from a Court, where _—_ 
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adſt only time to ſhew thy ſelf : Oh misfortune, 
too deplorable and yet common! For Men, in all 
Ages, for a little ſpot of Earth have agreed to De- 
- roy, Burn and Murther one another; which, to 
accompliſh with the greater certainty and ingenui- 
ty, they've invented exquiſite Rules of DeſtruQtion, 
which they call the Art of War; the practice of 
which, they reward with Glory, and the moſt laſt- 
ing Honour, and every Age improves in the Art of 
mutual deſtruction The Injuſtice of the firſt Men 
made Soldiers neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of 
their Right and Pretenſions; and doubtleſs was 
the primary ſource of War; for could they have 
been content with their own, and not violated the 
Rights of their Neighbours, the World would 
have enjoy'd an uninterrupted Peace and Liberty. 
Thoſe who fit peaceably by their own Fixes, in 
the midſt of their Friends, and enjoy the Goods of 
Fortune in a ſecure part of the Town, where there 
is no danger of their Lives or Eſtates, are the Men 
that generally breath Fire and Sword, are taken up 
with Wars, Ruins, Conflagrations and Maſſacres, 
that cannot bear withouta great deal of impatience 
two Armies being in the Field and not meeting; 
or if they are in fight, that they don't engage; or 
when they are engag'd, that the Fight - was not 
more bloody, that there were ſcarce ten thouſand 
Men kill'd upon the ſpot : Theſe are ſometimes ſo 
far tranſported, that they would quit their darling 
Intereſt, their Repoſe and Security, out of a paſſio- 
nate defire of change, nd extravagant reliſh of no- 
velty z nay, ſome of em go ſo far, they d be con- 
tent to fee the Enemy at the very GateSot the City, 
and make Barricadoes, draw the Chains croſs the 
Streets in apprehenſion of hs ſil, for the bare 
itch of healing and telling the Ne. 
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The Abbet * WK Demophilus here on my right. hand laments, 


StHclene, and cries all's loſt, we re juſt on the brink of ruine, 


2 L 
diffatiify'd 
with the 


Miniftry. 


how can we reſiſt ſo ſtrong and ſo general a Confe- 
deracy ? Which way can we, I dare not ſay, over- 
come, but hold our againſt ſo many and ſo potent 


Enemies? Tis unprefidented in our Monarchy. A 


Hero, an Achilles muſt ſuccumb. Befides, adds he, 
we've been guilty of many groſs errors in our ma- 
nagement; I know it particularly, I've been a Sol- 
dier my ſelf, I've ſeen ſome Battels, and improy'd 
very much by reading. Then he admires O /iver le 
Daim and Jacques Cur : Thoſe were Men, ſays 
he, zhoſe were Miniſters indeed. He diſperſes his 
News, which is the moſt diſadvantageous and me- 
lancholy that can be feign'd : Now a Party is fal- 
len into the Enemies Ambuſcade, and are cut in 
pieces ; preſently ſome of our Troops ſhut up ina 
Caſtle, ſurrender upon diſcretion, and are all put 
to the Sword; and if you tell him this report is 
falſe, and wants confirmation, he will not hear 
vou, but adds, that ſuch a General is kill'd, and 
tho' you truly aſſure him, that he has but a light 
wound, hedeplores his Death, mourns for the Wi- 
dow and Children, and bemoans his own loſs ; He 
has loſt a good Friead and a powerful Patronage. 
He tells you, the German Horſe are invincible, 
turns pale if you name but the Imperial Cuiraſ- 
frers. If we Attack that Place, continues he, coe 


| hall be obhig'd 10 raiſe the Sieg either we ſhall 


ſtand on the defenſive, or come to an Engagement, 
but if we do, we ſhall certainly have the worſt ont; 
end if we are beaten, look (he cries) the Enemy's 
upon tbe Freniiers ,, and according to Demophilus, 
will be preſently in the hrart of the Kingdom. He 
fancies the Bells ring in an Alarm, he 1s in pain 
for his Eſtate, he's confidering whether he ſhall 

. | - remove 
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remove his Money, his Moveables and Family; „ 
whether he ſhall fly to the Swiſs Cantons, ot Ve. 
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ut on my left Baſclides raiſes an Army of 300000 the ,, æ ꝓ 
Men in a Minute, he wont abate you-a ſingle Bri. er Ad. 
gade: He has a Liſt of the Squadrons, Batallions, T- 
Generals and Officers, not omitting the Artillery = - 
and Baggage. He has the abſolute Command of 
theſe Forces; ſome he ſends intg Germamy, others | 

into Flanders, reſerves a certain number for the 

Alps, a leſſer for the Pyrenees, and tranſports the 

relt beyond Seas : He knows their matches, he can. 
tell you what they have done, and what they have 

not done, you'd think he had the King's Ear, or 

were the only Confident to his chief Miniſter. If 

the Enemies are beaten and loſe ten thouſand, he 
poſitively avets twas thirty, not ten more or leſs ; 

or his numbers are always as fixt and certain, as 
if he had the beſt intelligence. Tell him ia the 
orning we have loſt a paultry Village, he not 
only ſends to excuſe himſelf to the Guelts he has 
invited to Dinner, but faſts himſelf, and if he Sups 


% 


*tis withour 5 na If we Befiege a Plc, n 
turally ſtrong, regularly fortify'd, and well 4 
with Ammunition and Proviffon, beſides a good 
Garriſon, commanded by a Hero, he rells you the 
Town has its weak places, is very ill fortify'd, - 
wants Powder, and its Governour Experience, and 
that twill capitulatein eight days after the opening 
of the Trenches. At another time he runs himſel 
out of breath, and after he's recover d a little, he 
opens, I have News, great News to tell you, they 
are beaten, totally routed; the General and chief ; 


Officers, at leaſt a great part of them, ate kill'd ; , 2; 

there's a Slaughter, Forrune's on our fide, and We © 

have much the beft of = Game: Thien * ins T3 17 
= | : oa \ 
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bs down and reſts, after this extraordinary News, 
The Duke which want this only circumſtance, that' tis certain, 
, of Savoy. there has not been a Battel. He aſſures us further, 


The King 
of Spain. 


England, 


. 
n 69 
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that ſuch a Prince has renounc'd the League, and 


The King of Juitted the Confederacy , a ſecond is inclin'd to 


follow him; he believes firmly with the Populace, 
that the third is dead, and names you the place of 


is undeceiv'd, he alone offers to lay wagers on it. 
He has urqueſtionable Intell gence, that Teckley is 
very ſucceſsful againſt the Emperor, that the Grand 


Signior is making great-Preparations, and will not 
hear of a Peace, and that the Vizier will once more 


fit down before Vienna; he's.in an extaſie, as much 
tranſported as if there were not the leaft doubt of 
it. The triple Alliance is a, Cerberus with him, 
and the Enemies ſo many Monſters to be knock'd 
down : Hetalks of nothing but Lawrels, Triumphs 
and Trophies, his familiar expreſſions run thus, Our 
Auguſt Hero, cur Alighty Potentate, our Invincible 
Monarch. He's not to be perſwaded to ſuch mean 
Expreſſions as theſe, Ihe King has a great many 
Enemies, thy're Potent, they're United and Exaſ- 
perated; be has ouercome them, and I hope will al. 
ways overcome them. This Stile, as tis too bold 
and decifive for Demophilus, ſo tis not exaggera- 
ted nor pompous enough for Baſlides; his Head's 
full of loftier thoughts, he's taking care of Inſcrip- 
tions, Triumphal Arches and Pyramids, to adorn 
the Capital City againſt the Conqueror's entrance; 
and as ſoon as he hears that the Armies are in ſight 
of each other, or a Town is inveſted, he's preparing 


to ſing Te Deum in the Cathedral, 


An affair which is to be debated by the Pleni- 
potentiariesand Agents of Crown d Heads and Re- 
publicks, muſt needs be extraordinary intricate and 

Wo” x 3 difficult, 
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his Interment ; and even, when the whole Town - 
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difficult, if th@concluding of it requires a longer 
time than the ſetling of the Preliminaries, nay, 
even than the very regulation of publick Preceden- 
cies, and other Ceremonies. Ba His way: 
A Publick Miniſter, or a Plenipotentiary, is a 
Camelion, a Protbers ; ſometimes like a cunning 
Cameſter, he diſſembles his very , Humour and 
Temper, as well as to avoid the conjectures and 
penetration of others, as to prevent any Secret ef: 
caping thro paſſion or weakneſs; hes always ready 
to put on that ſhape his deſigns or occaſions require, 
and very artificially appears what tis his Intereſt to 
be thought, So when he deſigns to diſſemble that 
his Maſter is very, formidable, or very low, he's 
very reſolute and inflexible, to prevent any large 
demands; or eaſiè and complailant, to give others 
occaſion to make them, that he may be ſure of the 
ſame liberty. At other times either he is profound 
and ſubtile, to conceal a truth in the very publiſhing 
of it, becauſe it concerns him to divulge it, and 
that it ſhould not be believ'd ; or elſe he is free 
and open, that whenever he ſhall have occaſion to 
conceal what muſt be kept ſecret, People may not 
ſo much as ſuſpect him, but on the contrary, be- 
lieve chat he has diſcover d whatever he knew. At 
the ſame time, he's violent and very verboſe, to 
excite others to. talk, or hinder their ſpeaking what 
he defires nor to hear, or acquainting him with 
what he would be ignorant of. He talks of in- 
different things, which ſoften or deſtroy one anor 
ther, and leaves them confounded betwixt Confi- | 
dence and Diſtruſt, that he may make amends for 
4 loſt opportunity, by dextrouſly gaining another; 
or he's cool and filent, ro engage others to talk: 
He hears patiently a tedious while. to obtain the 
fame favour himſelf, His diſcourſe is lofty and 
| Q 2 weighty, 
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weighty, when he deſigns to makefuch promiſes 
or threats as may carry a great ſtroke with them, 
and make a ſtrong impreſſion upon ſuch to whom 
they are directed. Sometimes he ſpeaks firſt, the 
better to diſcover the Oppoſitions and ContradiQi- 
ons, Intrigues and Cabals of Foreign Miniſters, up” 
on the propoſitions he has advanc'd, and to take 
his Meaſures from their Anſwers. At another meet- 
ing he ſtays till the laſt, that he may be ſute not 
to loſe his labour; he can then be more exact, 
having nicely obſerv'd every thing that may be ſer- 
viceable to his Maſter or his Allies. He knows 
what to ask, and what he can obtain; he knows 
how to be clear and expreſſiwe, or obſcure and 
ambiguous ; hecan uſe equivocal wordsand turns, 
which he can render more or lels forcible, as his 
intereſt or occaſions require, He asks little, becauſe 
he won't grant much, or his * ueſts are large, that 
he may be ſure of a little. He deſires ſmall things, 
which he pretends to be of no value, that they may 


not hinder him of greater. He avoids the gaining 


of an important point at firſt, if it's like to hinder 
him of ſeveral, which, tho in themſelves of leſs 
value, yet united, exceed the other. His demands 
are extravagant, with defign to be deny'd, that he 
may be furniſh'd with a juſt excuſe for. refuſing 


| thoſe he knows will be made. He very affiduouſly 


aggravates the enormity of theſe, and warmly ur- 
ges the reaſons why he cannot hearken to them, 


And as earneſtly endeavours to enervate thoſe which 


they pretend for their denial. He's equally con- 


cern'd to aggrandize thoſe Trifles he offers, as to 
flight openly the lirtle they are willing to grant: 
He feigns extraordinary profters, which beget a 


diſtruſt, and oblig'd them to rejet what indeed ac - 


cepted would be uſeleſs; this ferves to colour his 


ex 
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exorbitant demands, and throw the blame of the 
refaſal on them: He grants more than they can 
ask, ro get yer more of them. He ſhews himſelf 
very hard, and unwilling to grant trivial things, 
that he may quaſh all hopes and expectations of 
better from him. If he's perſwaded to part with 
any thing, 'tis on ſuch conditions, that he may 
ſhare the advantages of it. He directly or indi- 
rectly eſpouſes the intereſt of an Ally, as he finds it 
profit. ble, or tends to advance his Pretenſions. He 
talks of nothing but Peace and Alliances, the Pub- 
lick Good and Tranquil z in all which hemeans 
only his Maſters Intereſt Sometimes he recon- 
ciles diſagreeing Parties, at other times he divides 
thoſe he found united; he terrifies the ſtrong and 
potent, and encourages the weak: He unites ſeve- 
ral feeble Intereſts againſt a more powerful one, 
to render the Balance equal ; he joyns with the 
former, that they may defire his Alliance and Pro- 
tection, which he ſells them at a dear rate. He 
knows how to intereſt thoſe with whom he treats, 
and by a dexterous management, by fine and ſubtil 
turns, he makes them ſenſible of their private Ad- 
vantage, the Riches and Honours they may hope 
for by a little eaſineſs, which will not in the leaſt 
claſh with their Commiſhons, nor the Intentions of 
their Maſters ? And that he may not be thought 
impregnable on this fide, he betrays ſome ſmall 
concern for his own Fortune. . By this he diſcovers 
their moſt ſecret Intentions, their moſt profound 
Deſigns, and laſt Efforts ; which he turns to his 
own Advantage. If he's injur'd in any conſiderable 
Article he is very loud, but if he finds tis not fo, he 
is yet louder, and throws the Injur'd on their Ju- 
ſtification and Defence. All his meaſures are or- 
der'd, his ſteps are pointed out, and his leaſt ad- 

*Q 3 vances 
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©.  vances preſcrib'd by the Court; yet he appears as 
| lacent and free in the moſt difficult conteſts, 
as if all his compliances were Extempore, and 
purely owing to his condeſcending Temper. And 
the better to perſwade the World it is ſo, he dares 
not engage that the Propoſals ſhall be approy'd of, 
a and that his Maſter will not diſown him. By his 
Emiſſaries, he ſpreads, falſe. rumours concerning 
thoſe things which he alone is intruſted with; he . 
cloſely reſerves ſome particular inſtruQtions, theſe 
he never diſcloſes, but at ſuch! extremities as to 
neglect the uſe of them would be very pernicious. 
1 All his Intrigues tend to ſolid and ſubftantial ends, 
ll for which | he willingly ſacrifices Punctilio's, and 
imaginary points of Honour. He has a greatdeal 
of Moderation, and is arm'd with Reſolution and 
Patience; he fatigues and diſcourages others, but is 
himſelf unweary d. He's forewarn d and.furtify'd 
againſt all redious delays and affronts, jealouties 
and ſuſpicions, difficulties .and obſtacles. He's 
fully per ſwaded, that patience and a happy con- 
Juncture will influexce their Minds, and accompliſh 
| is deſird ends. He feigns a: ſecret - Intereſt to 
| break off the Negotiation, : when he paſſionately 
| . deſires its continuance z but on the contrary, when 
he has ſtrict Orders to uſe his laſt Endeavours to 
break it off, he thinks the beſt way to effect it, is 
to preſs its continuation. After a very great Event, 
he's either ſtiff or eaſie, according as tis advanta- 
geous or prejudical; and if by a vaſt prudence he 
can foreſee any thing advantageous to the State, he 
follous it eloſe, temporizes and manages himſelf 
dàccording to the hopes, fears and neceſſities of his 
Maſter: He takes his meaſures from Time, Place 
and Occaſion, his own ſtrength or weakneſs, the 
Genius of the Natiors he treats with, and the 
f « * a par- 
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particular Temper and Character of their Miniſters. 55 


All his Maxims, Defigns, and moſt refin'd Poli- 
ticks, tend only to prevent being deceiv'd, and to 
deceive others.. | 4 y 
he CharaQter of the French Nation requires 
gravity in their Soveraign. DY, | 

* *Tis one of the Misfortunes of a Prince to be 
over-burthen'd with Secrets, becauſe the difco- 
vering of em is dangerous; but he's happy if he 
can meet with a faithful Confident to diſcharge 

* A Prince wants only the pleaſures of a private 
Life to compleat his happineſs ; aloſs thatnothing 
can render ſupportable, but the charms of Friend- 
{hip, and the fidelity of his Friends. 

* A Monarch that deſerv'dly * fills a Throne, 
finds it extreamly pleaſant to lay down ſometimes 
his Grandeur, to leave the Theatre, quit the Bus. 
kins, and act a more familiar part with a Con- 
fident. ä 10 BI: 
Nothing conduces more to the Honour of a 
Prince, than the Modeſty of his Favourite. 

* No Ties of Friendſhip or Conſanguinity af- 
feCt a Favourite; tho he's crowded with Relations 
and Creatures, he is. not concern'd with 'em. He 
ſtands detach'd and disjoyn'd from all. 

* Certainly a Favourite, who has any meaſure 
of Wit and Reaſon, muſt he often diſorder'd and 
confounded at the ſordid and baſe Flatteries, the 
frivolous and impertinent Applications of thoſe 
who make their Court to him, and hang upon him 
like Slaves and Spaniels ; and no doubt but he 
laughs at them in private, to make amends for the 
trouble they put him to. 

* You who are in great Poſts, Publick Mini. 
ſters or Favourites, give me leave to adyiſe you. 

O 4 Igstruſt 
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I.ntraſt not the care of your Memory with your 
Progehy; expect not they'll preſerve the luſtre of 
1 — Name : Great. Titles fly away, the Princes 
1 . Fayour vaniſhes, Honours leave their Poſſeſſors, 
Riches diſperſe themſelyes, and Merit degenerares : 
1 Tis true, you have Children worthy your ſelves, 
[ and capable of maintaining the Character you leave 
| them, but can you promiſe to your ſelves to be as 
| fortunate in your Grand-Children ? Will you not 
| believe me? Caſt your Eyes for once on certain 
| Men, whom you cannot look on without ſcorn. 
and diſdain; they're deſcended-from the very Men 
| (great as you are) whom you ſucceed, Be Virtu- 
| dus and Affable, and if you ask what more is ne- 
| ceſlary, in anſwer I muſt tell you, Virtue and Hu- 
| manity command a laſting Fame, and are inde- 
2 on your Poſterity; by theſe your Name is 
ure to lire as long as the Monarchy endures z; and 
when future Generationsſhall walk over the Kuins 
of your ſtrongeſt Cittles, and nobleſt Edifices, the 
Idea of your great Actions will ſtill remain freſh in 
their Minds, they'll greedily collect your Medals 
and PourtraiQs : This, they will ſay, is the Effigies 
L a Man that dar'd to ſpeak to his Prince with 
Iorce and freedom, and was more afraid ot inju- 
tea} Fing thandiſpleaſing him: Heendeavour'd to make, 
An- him a generous and good Prince, the Father of his 
Bum. — and taught him to ſay, my good City, my 
© good People The other Perſon you ſee painted 
there with a bold Countenance, an auſtere and ma- 
Nx} Fauck Air, acquires à greater Reputation every 
ear; the greateſt Politicians allow him amongſt 
their Number : His great deſign was to eſtabliſn 
the Authority of the Prince, and the Safety of the 
People, by humbling the Nobility; from this nej- 
ther the oppofſfti ons of ſtrong Parties, Confpira- 
| * „ : les, 
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cies, Treaſons, the danger of Death, not his own 
In rmities were able to divert him; and yet he 

ad time enough to attempt and begin a more no- 
ble Enterprize, fince purſu'd and accompliſh'd by 
one of the beſt and greateſt Princes in the World, 
that is, the extitpation of Hereſie. 

* The moſt ſpecious and the leaft ſuſpected 
Snare, that ever was laid for great Men by their 
Servants, or for Kings by their Miniſters, has been 
the Advice to enrich themſelves. An admirable 
Maxim, Coynſel which is worth a Treaſure, a 
Mine of Gold, or a Peru, at leaft to thoſe who 
have the Addreſs to inſtil it into-their Maſters. 

I Thit Nation is extream happy, whoſe Prince 
chooſes the very ſame Perſons for his Confidents 
and Miniſter, whom the People would have cho- 

ſen themſelves, if the choice had been in their 

Wer. — 

2 The knowledge of the detail of Affairs, and a 
diligent application to even the more minute cares 
of the Commonwealth, are eſſential to a — 
Government, tho too much neglected by Kings 
and their Miniſters in theſe laſt Ages: Tis a | 
knowledge we cannot too earneſtly defire in the 
Prince that's ignorant of it, nor value too highl | 
in him that's throughly acquainted with it. In ef- 
fect, what does it ſignifie for the eaſe and plea» - 
ſure of the —_— that their Prince extends the 
Bounds of his Empire · beyond the Territories of 
his Enemies, that he makes their Soveraignties be- = 
come Provinces of his Kingdom ; that he is Vi- "24 
Qtorious in Sieges and Bartels, that the beſt forti- 
ſyd Camps and Baſtions afford no ſecurity againlt 

him ; that the neighbouring Nations ask Aid of 
one another, ang enter into Leagues, to defend 
themſelves, and put a ſtop to bis Conqueſts; — 

| their 
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© . their Confederacies are vain, that he's continually 
. advancing, and ſtill victorious ; that their laſt 
hopes are fruſtrated by the recovery of ſuch a vi- 
gorous Health and Conſtitution in the Monarch, as 
will afford him the pleaſure of ſeeing the young 
Princes his Grand Children ſupport and increaſe his 


3 good Fortune; of ſeeing theta lead an Army into 
3 the Field, deſtroy the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes, conquer 
ö 
| 
| 


new States, and command Old and Experienc'd 
Officers, rather by their Wiſdom. and Merit, than 
by their high Quality and Royal Birth; of ſeeing 
them tread in the ſteps of their Victorious Father, 
imitating his Goodneſs, Docility, Juſtice, Vigilance 
and Magnanimity? What fignifies it to mie, in a 
word, that my Soveraign is ſucceſsful, that the pru - 
dent Management of his Miniſters, nay, that his 
Perſonal Merits exalt him to the higheſt pitch of 
Glory, that my Country is powerful, that it is the 
terror of all the Neighbouring Nations; what 
- ſhould 1, or any of my Fellow Subjects, be the 
better fox all theſe things, if I were forc d to la- 
bour under the diſmal and melancholy burthen of 
Poverty and Oppreſſion? If, while I was ſecur'd 
againſt the Sallies from without of a cruel Enemy, 
I was; expos'd within the Walls of our Cities to 
the Barhapiry of a treacherous Aſſaſin? If Rapine 
and Violenge were leſs to be fear d in the darkeſt 
Nights;inthe Wildelt Defarts, than at Mid day 
in our Streets? If Safety, Cleanlineſs, and a good 
* Order, kad not render d the ſojourning, in our Ci- 
ties ſo delightful, and had not added — — the 
means cf our converſing with ſo much eaſe. one 
1 : with:opgther ? Or, if being weak and defenceleſs, 
5 I was encroach'd upon in the Country by every 
. ; Neighbouring Great Man? If there was not a Pro- 
2 viſion made to protect me againſt his Injuſtice? If 
| NET TOE I 
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J had not at hand ſo many Maſters, and thoſe emi- 
nent Maſters too, to breed up my Children in 
thoſe Arts and Sciences, which will one day raiſe 
their Fortunes? If the promoting of Trade had not 
made good ſubſtantial Stuffs for my Cloathing, and 
wholſome Food for my Nouriſhment, both plen- 
ty and cheap? If, to conclude, the care of my 


Soveraign had not given me ſo much reaſon, to 
be as well contented with my Fortune, as his ex- 


traordinary Virtues muſt needs make him with his 
on? IE OP of 


+ Fight or ten thouſand Men are like Money. to 


the Prince; with their Lives he buys a Town or a 


Victory: But if hes ſparing of them, if he can 


purchaſe either at a cheaper rate, he's like a Mer- 
chant who beſt knows. the value of the Coin. 


All things ſucceed happily in a A e 


where the Intereſts of the 
axe undiſtinguiſnde. 


veraign and Subj 
o ſay 4 King is the Eather of bis People, is 


- 
- 


no more an Encomium to him than to call tim by 


his Name, or to define what he is. 
There's a ſort of Commerce, or reciptocal re 
turn of the Duties of the Soveraign to his SubjeQts, 
and of -theirs to him; which are moſt ſtrongly 
binding, or moſt difficult in the performance, I 
won't determine; and *tis not indeed very eaſie to 
judge between the ſtrift Engagements of Reve- 
rence, Aſſiſtance, Service, Obedlence and Depen- 
dance, on the one ſide; and the indiſpenſible ob- 


- 


- ligations to Goodneſs, Juſtice and Protection on 


. the; other: To ſay thePrince is the Supream Diſpo. 
fer of the Lives of the People, is to tell us only that 
the Vices of Mankind have entaild on them a na- 


rural ſubjeQion to Juſtice, and the Laws, with the 


Execution of which the Prince is intruſted 3 
| N 
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add, that he is abſolute Maſter of his Subjeft's 
Goods, without any Reaſon or legal Protels, is 
the Language of Flattery, or the diſtorted Opini- 
on of a Favourite, who will make his Recantation 
at zhe point of Death. | | 
* When on a fine Evening you ſee a numerous 
Flock of Sheep, ſpread oyer a little Hill quietly 
razing on the fragrant Thyme, and other tender 
erbs, or in a Meadow, nibbling the ſhort and ten- 
der Graſs which has eſcap'd the Scythe, the dili- 
gent and cateful Shepherd, you obſerve, is always 
amongſt them ; he will not ſuffer them out of his 
fight, he leads them, he follows them, he changes 
their Paſture , if they wander he gathers them to- 
gether; if the greedy, Wolf approaches, he ſets 
his Dog on to beat him off, he nouriſhes and pre- 
Tetves them; the Morning finds him in the open 
Field, in which the Sun Toft him. What Care! 
What Vigilance and Slavery is this! Which Condi- 
tion appears the moſt delicious and free, that of 
the Sheep or of the Shepherd? Was the Flock 
made for the Shepherd, or the Shepherd for the 
Sheep? This the genuine Image of a good Prince 
and his People. * FW 
V A Luxurious and Froud Monarch is like a, Shep · 
herd adorn'd with Gold and Jewels, a Golden 
Crook in his Hand, a Collar. of Gold about his 
Dogs Neck, and a Golden String to lead him; but 
what's his Flock the better for all his Gold ? Or 
what 4 it againſt the Wolves? 
How happy is that Poſt, which every minute 
furniſhes opportunities of doing good to thou- 
ſands! How dangerous is that, which every moment 
expoſes to the injuring of Millions! 
* If Men ate ngt capable of a felicity on Earth, 
more natural, ſenſible, and ſublime, than to _ 
| 1 they 
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they are tenderly below d; and if Kings ate Men, 
can they purchaſe the Hearts of their People at too 
dear a rate? | 

* There are very few general or certain Rules 
of Governing well ; they depend on Times and 
Conjundtures, the Prudence and Deſigns of the Go- 
vernours; ſo that perfect Government is the Ma- 
ſter· piece of the Ulnderſtanding; and perhaps it 
would be impoſſible to arrive at it, if Subjects did 
not contribute one moity by an habitual dependance 
and ſubmiſſion. 
„ Thoſe who, under a great Monarch, are poſ- 
ſeſs'd of the firſt Poſts of Honour and Profit, have 
very eaſie places, and officiate them without any 
trouble : Erery thing flows naturally; the Autho- 
rity and Genius of the Prince plains their way, rids 
them of all difficulties, and proſpers every thing 
beyond their expectation. They have the merit of 
Subalterns. | 

* If the Care of a ſingle Family be fo burthen- 
ſom, if a Man has enough todo to anſwer for him- 
Telf, what a weight, what a load is the charge of a 
whole Realm? Is the Soveraign recompertc'd for 
all his anxious cares by the proſtrations of his 
Courtiers, or the Pleaſures an Abſolute Power 
ſeems to afford? When I think on the troubleſome, 
hazardous and dangerous paths they're forc'd to 
tread to arrive at a publick Tranquility; when I 
reflect on the extream difficult, tho neceſſary me- 
thods, they are frequently oblig'd to uſe to compaſs 
a good end; that they are accountable toGod, even 
for the felicity of their People; that Good and E- 
vil are in their hands, and that Ignorance is no ex- 
cuſe for them; I can't forbear asking my ſelf this 
Queſtion, Would ſt thou Reign? Would a Man 
but meanly happy in a private condition, quit it for 


= 
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a Throne? Is it even inſupportable to be born a Mo. 
narch? | ky ne 

* How many Indowments, how many Gifts of 
Heaven are neceſſaty for a Prince to reign well? A 
Royal Birih an Auguſt and Commanding Air, a 
preſence to ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe who crowd 
to ſee him, and to command reſpect from his 
Courtiers. His temper mult be perfectly even, he 
muſt be very averſe to ill natur'd Railery, or at 
leaſt diſcountenance it; he muſt neither threaten, - 
reproach, nor give way to his paſſion, and yet 
oblige an entire obedience toall his Commands: His 
Humour muſt be complacent and engaging ; his 
Heart ſo fincere and open, that all may think they 
Tound the bottom of it; this will qualifie him ro 
gain Friends, Creatures and Allies. He muſt be al- 
ways ſecret, profound and impenetrable in hisends 
and defigns : He muſt be very grave and ſerious in 
Publick : When in Council, or giving anſwers to 
Ambaſſadors, his expreſhons mult be brief, joyn'd 
with a great deal of Juſtneſs and Grandeur: He 
muſt chuſe fir Objetts to beſtow his Favours on, and 

' confer them with ſuch a grace as doubles the Be- 
nefit : He mult be very ſagacious to penetrate into 
the Minds, Qualifications and Tempers of Men, for 
the diſtribution of Places and Employments, and 
the choice of Generals and Miniſters : He muſt 
have ſuch a ſtrong and ſolid decifive Judgment in 
affairs, as immediately to diſcern the beſt and moſt 
Juſt : A mind ſo ſincere and Juſt, as to declare a- 
gainſt himſelf in favour of his Subjects, Allies and 
Enemies : Such a happy Memory as continually 
preſents to him the Names, Faces, Petitions and 
Occafions of his Subjects: A vaſt Capacity, that 
extends not only to * Affairs, to Commerce, 
State Maxims, Political Deſigns, New On 
<> an 
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and the defence of them by numerous and unac- 
ceſſible Forts, but knows how to confine himſelf at 
home, to- conſider the particular wants of the 
Realm, to baniſh all falſe Worſhip he meets with ; 

- prejudicial to Soveraignty, to aboliſh all impious 
and cruel Cuſtoms, to reform the Laws and Uſages 
if they are fill d with Abuſes, to make his Cities 
rich and eaſie by an exact Polity, and render them 
Noble and Magnificent by the addition of ſumptu- 

cus Edifices: To puniſh ſcandalous Vices ſeverely; 
to advance the Honour of Religion and Virtue by 

his authority and example; to protect the Church 
and Clergy, their Rights and Liberties; to govern 
with the tenderneſs of a Father, always contriving 
the eaſe of his Subjects; to lighten their Taxes 
and Subſidies, that — may not be impoveriſh'd. 

He muſt be enrich'd with ſeveral great Talents for 
War; he muff be vigilant, ſedulous and unwea- 

ry*'d ; he muft be able to Command numerous Ar- 

mies in Perſon, and be ſedate and compos'd in the 

midft of danger; his ſole deſign ought to be the 

Safety and Honour of his Kingdom, which he muſt 
always prefer to his own Life; his Power muſt 

be of ſuch an extent as to leave no room for 
underhand Silicitations, private Intrigues and Ca- 

bals, and ſometimes to leſſen the vaſt diſtance be- | 
twixt the Nobility and the Populace, that they may 

all agree to be equally ſubject; his Knowledge ſo 

extenſive, as to enable him to ſee every thing with J 
his own Eye, and act immediately and by him- 
ſelf. So that his Generals. be bur his Lieute- 

dants, and his Miniſters but his Miniſters; a pro- 

found Wiſdom to know when to declare War. 

how to overcome, and to make the beſt uſe of 

Victory; to know when to make Peace and when to 


| break it, to force his Enemies to accept it accord- 
ing 
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ing to their Intereſts; to ſet bounds to-2 vaſt Am. 
bition; and to know how far to extend his Con- 
queſts; to have lei ſure for Plays, Feaſts and Shews; 
to cultivate Arts and Sciences; to deſign and er 
magnificent Structures, even when ſurrounded wix 
private and declar'd Enemies: To conclude, a vi- 
orous and commanding Cenius, that renders him 
loy'd by his Subjects and fear d by Strangers; 
and that reduces his Court and all his Realm to 
that Union and good Intelligence, that they are 
like a fingle Family, perfectly united under one 
Head. Theſe admirable Virtues ſeem to be com- 
priz'd in the Idea of a Soveraign. Tis true, we 
rarely ſee them all meet in one Subject, ſeveral of 
chem are owing to the Soul and Temper, uy to 
Conjunttures and Extraneous things; yet I muſt 
tell you, it appears to me, that the Prince that 
unites all theſe in his ſingle Perſon, very well de- 
ſerves the Name of Great. 


Of M A N. 


ET us not be angry with Men, when' we ſee 

L them Stubborn, Ungrateful, Unjuſt, Proud, 

Lovers of themſelves and forgetful of others; they 

are made fo, tis their nature, tis quarrelling with 

_the Stone for falling to the Ground, or with the 
Fire for flying upwards: 

Enn one ſenſe Men are not Light, of but in lit- 
tle things: They change their Habits, Language, 
Faſhions, Decorums, and ſometimes their Tang 

r 
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but they always preſerve their bad Mannets , are 
firm and conſtant to what is ill, and to an indiffe- 
rence for Virtue. 

* Stoiciſi is à meer Fancy, an Idea, ſomething. 
like Plato Republick. The Sroicks feign that a 

Man may laugh at his Poverty; be inſenſible of 
Injuries, Ingratitude,or the loſs of his Eſtate, Parents 
and Friends; look coolly on Death, and regard it 
as an indifferent thing, which ought not to make 
him merry or melancholy ; may never let Pleas 
ſure or Pain maſter him ; may undergo the Tor- 
ments of Fire or Swotd without the leaſt ſight of 
a ſingle Tear; and this phantom of Virtue, ind ima- 
ginary Conſtancy, they are pleas'd to call a Wiſe 
Man. They have left Mankind as full of the ſame 
defects as they found them, and not cur'd them of 
the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of painting Vice in its 
inoſt frightful and ridiculous forms, to correct 
their Minds, they have form'd an Idea of Pet. 
fection and Heroiſm, of which they are not capa- 
ble, and exhorted them ro what is impoſſible. 
Thus this Wiſe Man that is to be, or will never 
be, but in Imagination, finds himſelf naturally 
above all Ills and Events; the moſt painful Fit 
of the Gout, or the molt ſharp Fit of the Cho- 
lick, can't extort from him the leaſt Complaint ; 
Heaven and Earth may be turn'd upſide down 
without concerning him in their fall; he would 
ſtand firm on the Ruins of the Univerſe, while 
another Man grows almoſt diſtracted, cries, de- 
ſpairs, looks fiery, and is out of breath, for a 
Dog loſt, or a China Diſh broke in pieces. 

* Reſtleſneſs of Mind, an inequality of Hu- 
mour, an inconſtancy of Heart, and untertainty of 
Conduct, are all Vices of the Soul, but different, 
and as like as they appear, are not always found 
in one Subject. P 'Tis 
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_ *Tis difficult to decide, whether irreſolution 
makes a Man more Unfortunate than Contemp- 
tible, or even, it there is not always more con- 

EY in being of the wroag fide, than of none 

at a | Po Og 
* A Man unequal in his Temper is ſeveral Men 


| in one; he multiplies himſelf as often as be 


changes his Taſte and Manners: He is nor this 


- Minute what he was the laſt ; and will not be the 
next what he is now; he is his own Succeſſor ; 


ask not of what Complex he is, but what are his 
Complexions; nor of what Humour, but how ma- 


ny ſorts of Humours has he. Are you not decei- 


The Count 
de Bran- 
cas. 


ved? Is it Eutichrates whom you meet? How cold 


| Mu- to day! Veſterday he ſought you, careſs d 


u, and made his Friends jealous of you, does 
he remember you? Tell him your Name. 

* Menalcas goes down Stairs, opens the Door 
to go out, ſhuts it; he percieves that his Night- 
cap is ſtill on; and examining himſelf a little bet- 
ter, finds but one half of his Face ſhav'd, his Sword 
on his Right fide, his Stockings hanging over his 
Heels, and his Shirt out of his Breeches. If he 
walks into the Street, he feels ſomething ſtrike 
him on the Face, or Stomach, he can't imagine 
what tis, till waking and opening his Eyes, he ſees 
himſelf by a Cart Wheel, or under a JoynersPent- 
houſe, with the Coffins about his Ears, Onetime 
you might have ſeen him run againſt a Blind Man, 

uſh him backwards, and afterwards fall over him. 
—— he happens to come up Forehead to 
Forehead with a Prince, and obſtruQts his paſſage; 
with much ado he recollets himſelf, and has but 
Juſt time to ſqueeze himſelf cloſe to a Wall, to 
make room for him. He ſeeks, quarrels and 
brawls, puts himſelf into a Heat, calls to his Ser- 

| vants; 
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vants, and tells themone after another, every thing 
is loſt, or out ot the way, and demands his Gloves, 
which he has on his hands , like che Woman who 
ask'd for her Mask when ſhe had it on her Face 
He enters an Apartment, paſſes under a Sconce, on 
which his Perriwig hitches, and is left hanging; rhe 
Courtiers look on him and laugh; Menalcas looks 
too, laughs louder than any of them, and turns 
his Eyes round the Company to ſee the Man who 
ſhews his Ears, and has loſt his Wig. If he goes 
into the City, after having gone pretty far, he be. 
lieves himſelf out of his way, ſtands {till and asks 
of ſuch as paſs by, where he is, they tell him in 
the Street he liyes in; he entets his own Houſe, 
runs out in haſte fancying himſelf deceiv d. He 
comes out of the Palace, and finding a Coach at 
the Stair-foot, takes it to be his own, throws 
himſelf into it; the Coachman whips. on, and 
thinks he is driving his Maſter home; Mepaſcas 
Jumps our, croſſes the Court. yard, mounts the 
Stair-caſe, runs into the Anti-Chamber, Chamber 

and Cloſet, all is familiar to him, nothing new, 
firs down and repoſes himſelf as at his own Houle? 
the Maſter come in, he riſes up to receive him, 
treats him very- civilly, prays him to fit, and be- 
lieves he is paying the ſame honour, he uſes to 
1 give ſuch as viſit him at his own Chamber; he 
0 talks, reflects and talks again; the Maſter of the 
0, Houſe is tit'd and aſtoniſh'd, and Menalcas ds much 
n. as he; he will not ſay. what he thinks, but ſup- 
ou the other to be ſome very impertinent and 
zy Fellow, who will at laſt retire; this he 
hopes and is Patient; the Night comes, when 
with ſome difficulty hc is undgceiv'd. At ano- 
ther time he pays a Viſit ta A Lady, and per- 
ſwäding himſelf that ſhe is viſiting him, he ſits 
of 36 down 


of the Biſhop of . . . . . whom he had been viſit- 
dilposd; for Me nalcas letting one of his Gloves 
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down in her Elbow Chair; and thinks not of quit: 
ting it; he thinks afterwards the Lady makes long 
Vitns, a, — every moment when ſhe will riſe, 


and leave him at liberty; but ſhe tarries yet longer, 
he grows hungry; Night comes on, he intreats 


her to ſup with him; ſhe laughs and ſo loud, that 
at laſt it wakes him. He Marries in the Morning, 
forgets it at Night, and lies abroad; ſome time 
after his Wife dies in his Arms, he aſſiſts at her 
Funeral, and the next day when the Servants come 
to acquaint him that Dinner is on the Table, he 


demands if his Wife be ready, and if they have gi- 


ven her notice ont. This Man entring a Church, 
and taking a Blind Man ſitting at the door for a 
Pillar, and his Diſh for the Holy Water Pot, plun- 
ges in his hand and croſſes his Forehead, when on 
a ſudden he hears the Pillar ſpeak, and offer him 
his Petitions; he turns towards the Quire, he fancies 
he ſeeks a Desk and a Cuſhion, he throws himſelf 
rudely on it; the Machine bends, puſhes him, 
and ſtrives to cry out; Mena/:ar is ſurpriz d to ſee 
himſelf kneeling on the Legs of a very little Man, 
reſting on his back, his two Arms over his Shoul- 
ders, his Hands taking him by the Noſe, and ſtop- 
ping his Mouth ; he retires confus'd, and kneels 
elſewhere. He takes out of his Pocket a Prayer: 
Book, as he thinks, but he pulls out a Slipper in- 
ſtead of it ; he is hardly got out of the Church, 
but a Footman runs after him, pulls him by the 


Sleeve, and asks him, laughing, if he has not got 


my Lord's Slipper? Menalcas ſhews him his, and 
tells him, This zs all the ** I have about me : 
However, he ſearches himſelf, and finds theSlipper 
ing, and whom found by his Fire-fide, being in- 


fall 
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fall to the Ground, inftead of it rook up one of 


his Lordſhip's Slippers, and went away. He plays 
at Trick Track, and calls for Drink, *tis brought 


him; he is to play, and holds the Box in one 
hand, and the Glaſs in the other, and being very 
thirſty, ſwallows the Dice and almoſt the Box, 
and throws the Water on the Tables, and fo 
drowns the Man he play'd with. He goes by Wa- 
ter; asks, What's a Clock? They ſhew him the 
Watch, he ſcarce looks on't before he forgets both 
the Hour and the Watch, and throws it into the 


River as a thing which troubles him. He writes a _ 


long Letter, Sands the Paper, and then throws the 
Sand into the Ink-hoin ; he writes a ſecond, makes 
up both, and miſtakes the Superſcription ; one of 
them is ſent to a Duke and Peer; and when he 
opens it, he reads; Mr Oliver, Pray don't fail ro 
fend me my Quarters Rent, that was due at Lady- 
day, az ſoon as poſſible, &c. His Tenant opens the 
other, and finds in it; My Lord, I receive with a 
blind ſubmiſſion, the Orders which your Grace was 
pleas'd, &c. He writes another at Night, and af. 
ter he has made it up and ſeal'd the ſame, puts 


out the Candle, is ſurpriz'd to be in the dark, and 


can hardly remember how it happen'd. Coming 
down Stairs from the Louvre, he meets another 
coming up; ſays Menalcas, Lu are the Man 1 
lookt for, takes him by the hands, hauls him a- 
long with him, they croſs ſeveral Courts, enter 
the Halls, go out and come in; he looks more 
narrowly on the Man he drew after him, wonders 
who it ſhould be, has nothing to ſay to him, lets 
him go, and turns another way. He often asks 
you a Queſtion, and is almoſt out. of fight before 
ou can anſwer him. He finds you at anothertime 
in his way, He is raviſhd to meet you, he juſt came 
- from 


_— 
* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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from your Houſe, where be would have diſcours'd 


* 


you about a certain Affair, he looks on your Fin- 


gers. Tou have, ſays he, a fine Ruby, is it a true 


Cryſtal one? Then leaves you, and continues his 
march; this is the important affair he was ſo ear- 


neſt to diſcourſe you about. If he is in Company, 


he begins a Story, which he forgets to end; he 
laughs to himſelf, and at ſomething he was think- 
ing of, and makes anſwer to his own thoughts; he 
fings thro his Teeth, whiſtles, rouls up and down 
in his Chair, makes his moan, gapes and believes 
he's alone. When he is at a Feaſt, he gathers in- 
— all the Bread on his pwn Plate; his Neigh- 

ours indeed want it, as well as Knives and Forks, 
which he along while plays with. There are large 
Spoons us d at the Tables for the better convenien- 
cy of helping every body; he takes one of them 
up, plunges it into the Diſh, fills it, puts ir to his 
Mouth, and is extreamly ſurprized to ſee the Pot- 
tage on his Cloaths and Linnen, which he thought 
had been in bis Belly, He forgets to drink at Din- 
Der; or if he remembers it, he thinks there is too 
much Wine flId for him, he flings half on“t in 
the Man's Face who fits next to him. drinks the reſt 
with a great deal of compoſure, and can't compre- 
hend why People ſhould laugh at him for throw- 
ing to the Groynd the Wine he was not willing to 


drink. He keeps his Bed a day or two upon ſome 


light Indiſpoſition, he is vifited, the Men and Wo- 
nen make a circle round his Bed; he turns off the 


| Quilt before them, and ſpits in his Sheets. He is 


carry'd to the Chaux, where he is ſhewn a 
Cloyſter painted by an excellent Hand; the Re/:- 
£1245, Who explains to him the Figures, talks much 
of St Bruno, the Adventure of the Canon, makes a 
long Tale or't, and thews the Story in the Picture: 

* = Menalcas, 


| 
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Menalcat, whoſe thoughts were all the while out 
of the Cloyſter, and far beyond it, comes to it a- 
gain, and at laſt asks the good Father, if tis the Ca- 
non or St Bruno who is damn'd. By chance he 
finds himſelf witha young Widow, he talks to her 
of her deceas'd Husband, and asks how he dy'd ; 
the Woman, in whom this Diſcourſe renews her 
late Sorrows, weeps, ſighs, and acquaints him with 
all the particulars of her Husbands Diſtemper, from 
the Night before the Fever took him, to his laſt 
Agonies: Madam, ſays Menalcas, who had heard 
her relation very attentive, Have you never another 
but him? He bids Dinner to be got ready, riſes 
before the Fruit is ſerv'd, takes his leave of the 
Company, and you are ſure that day to ſee him 
in all the noted places of the City, that excepted 
where he had made an appointment about the af. 
fair, which made him riſe in ſuch haſte, and would 
not let him tarry till his Horſes were put to his 
Coach, but oblig'd him to trudge out a foot. You 
may frequently hear him ſcold, chide, and be in a 
Paſſion with one of his Domeſticks for being out 
of the way. Where is he? ſays he: What can he be 
doing? What is become of him? When I want 
him I can never find him, I'll this minute give him 
Warning; while he is ſpeaking the Servant comes 
in; he asks him in a fury, Whence he came? He 
anſwers, From the place he ſent him to, and gives 
him a faithful account of his Errand. You are ve- 
ry often miſtaken in him, and take him for what he 
is not; for ſtupid, becauſe he hears little and ſpeaks 
leſs, for a Fool, becauſe he talks to himſelf, and 
is ſubject to a ſet of Grimaces and careleſs Mo- 
tions with his Head ; for Proud and Uncivil, be- 
cauſe when you ſalute him, he takes no notice 
on you, paſſes by and negleAs it; for an in- 
P 4 con- 
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conſiderate Man, becauſe he talks of Statutes of 
Bankrupt in a Family that has a Bankrupt belong- 
ing to it; of Executions and Scaffolds before a 
Perſon whoſe Father was beheaded; of mean Ex- 
traction before rich Farmers, who would paſs for 
Gentlemen. He even brings a Baſtard into his Fa- 
mily, and pretends to let him live like his Valet; 
and tho he would have his Wife and Children 
know nothing of the matter, he can't forbear calling 
him his Soh every hour in the day. He reſolves to 
marry his Son to a Tradeſman's Daughter, and 
om time to time boaſts of his Houſe and Ance- 
ors, and ſays, that the Menalcas's never us d to 
match below themſelves. In ſhort, he ſeems as if 


he were not preſent, nor heard what the Com 


ny diſcours'd of, when he himſelf is the ſubje& of 
their Converſation ; he thinks and talks of a ſud- 
den, but what he talks is ſeldom the thing he thinks 
on; by which means there is little coherence in 
any thing he ſays; he ſays Tes commonly inſtead 
of No, and when he ſays No, you muſt ſuppoſe 
he would ſay Jes; when he anſwers you perhaps 
his Eyes ate fix d on yours, but it does nat follow 

that he ſees you, he minds neither you, nor any one 
elſe, nor any thing in the World. All that you can 
draw from him, even when he is molt ſociable, are 
ſome ſuch words as theſe : Jes indeed, tis true, 
goed, all the better, fincerely, Ibelieve ſo, certainly : 
A | 0h Heaven ! And ſome other Monoſyllables, 


which are not ſpoken in the right place neither. 


He never is among thoſe whom he appears to be 
with; he calls his Footman very ſeriouſly Sir, and 
his Friend Robi7. He ſays, Your Reverence, to'a 
Prince of the Rlo-d ; and Your Highneſs to a Jeſuit. 
Whenhe is at Maſs, if the Prieſt ſneezes, he cries 
out aloud, God bleſs you. He is in Company with 

a 
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a Judge, Grave by his Character, and Venerable by 
his Age and Dignity, who asks of him if ſuch a 
thing is ſo, Mena/cas replies, Tes, Madam, As he 
came up once from the Country, his Footmen at- 
tempted to rob him, and ſucceeded ; they jumpt 
down from behind the Coach, preſented the end 
of a Flambeau to his Throar, demanded his Purſe 
and he deliver'd it to em; being come home, he 
told the Adventure to his Friends, who ask d him 
the circumſtances, and he referr'd them to his Ser- 
yants: Enquire of my Men, ſaid he, they were there. 

* Incivility is not a Vice of the Soul, but the ef. 
feQ of ſeveral Vices; of Vanity, Ignorance of Du- | - 
ty, Lazineſs, Stupidity, Diſtraction, Contempt of 
others, and Jealouſie: If it diſcovers itſelf all on 
the outſide of a Man, tis the more odious, becauſe 
*tis a viſible and manifeſt defect; however, tis 
more or leſs offenſive, according as the Cauſe is 
that 1 I. 5 

* If we ſay of a cholerick, _— uarrel- 

ſome, melancholy, formal, capricious Perſon, *tis 

his humour, this is not to excuſe him, whatever 
we fancy; but owning, tho we don't think on it, 
that ſuch great Vices are not to be remedy'd. 

What we call Humour, is a thing too much 
neglected among Men; they ſhould underſtand, 
'tis not enough to be good, unleſs they do appear 
ſo, at leaſt if they would endeavour to be ſociable, 
— for Union and Commerce; that is, if 

ey would be Men. We don't require that mali- 
cious Souls ſhou'd be tender and complacent they 
never want complacency and tenderneſs when they 
ſerve to enſnare the ſimple, and ſet a Price on their 

Artifices. But we wiſh that honeſt and ſincere 

Men wou' d be eafie, complacent and civil, that we 

may hope to have no longer reafon to ſay that — 

1 wic 
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wicked Men are hurtful, and that good Menmake 
others uneaſie. | e 

»The generality of Men, from being cholerick, 
proceed to be injurious; others act quite other- 
wiſe, for having firſt injur d their Neighbour, they 
grow afterwards angry: The ſurprize that we are 
in at ſuch proceedings, will not always give us 
time for zeſentment. ; 
Men don t apply themſelves enough to embrace 
all opportunities, wherein they could promote each 
others ſatis faction: When a Perſon takes an Em 
ployment on him, it ſeems as if his deſign was to 
have it in his power to oblige, but to do no ſuch 
thing; the moſt ready thing in the World is a deni- 
al; we never grant but with reflection. 
1 Every Man ought to know exactly what he is 
to exped from Mankind in general, and from each 
of them in particular, before he ventures to throw 
himſelf into the World. | , 
If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, want of 
Senſe is the Father. | 
* Tis difficult for a Man to have Senſe and be a 
perfect Knave : A true and ſharp Genius leads to 
Order, Truth and Virtue: Tis want of Senſe and 
Penerration that makes a Man obſtinate in Evil as 
in Error: We ſtrive in vain to correct a Blockbead 
by Satyr, which deſcribes him to others, while he 
will not himſelf know his own Picture; tis like 
railing to a deaf Man. *Twould be well for the 
pleaſure of Men of Wit and Honour, and for pub- 
lick Vengeance, if a Rogue had ſome feeling, and 
were ſenfible when he is corrected. 
* There are ſome Vices for which we are in- 
debted to no body, they were born with us, and 
from time to time are fortify'd by cuſtom , there 
are others which we contract, and were before 
| | Strangers 


fie diſpoſitions, compl=.cency, and a defireto pleaſe, 
but by the treatment they meet from thoſe they 
live with, or on whom they depend, they are ſud- 
denly oblig'd to change theis meaſures, and even 
their nature; they grow melancholy and flegma. 
tick; humours, with which they were before un- 
acquainted ; they have another Complexion, and 
15 aſtoniſh'd to find themſelves petulant and ſtub- 

orn. 4 

* Some ask why Mankind in general don't com- 
poſe but one Nation, and are not contented to 
ſpeak the ſame Language, to live under the ſame 
Laws, to agree amongſt themſelves in the ſame 

Cuſtoms and Worſhip : For my part, ſeeing the 
_ contrariety of their Inclinations, Taſte and Senti · 
ments, I wonder to ſee ſeven or eight Perſons live 
under the ſame Roof, within the ſame Walls, and 
make a ſingle Family. 

There are ſome ſtrange Fathers, who ſeem, 
during the whole courle of their Lives, to be pre- 


paring reaſons for their Children to be comforted 
with their Deaths. wer | 


Every thing is ſtrange in the Humours, Morals a 


and Manners of Men: One lives Sowre, Paſſionate, 
Covetous, Furious, Submiſſive, Laborious, and full 
of his own Intereſts, who was born Gay, Peaceable, 
Lazy, Magnificent, of a noble Courage, and far 
from any thing baſe or pitiful: The cares of Life, 
the diſpoſition they find themſelves in, and the 
Law of Neceſlity forces Nature, and cauſe ſuch 
great changes. Thus at the bottom, ſuch a Man 
cannot tell what to make of himſelf, his outfide 
changes ſo often, has ſo many alterations and re- 
volutions, that he is really neither what he thinks 
be is himſelf, nor what he appears to be. 175 
* Life 


—— 
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Strangers to us: Men are ſometimes born with ea- 
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and defires ; we adjourn our Joy and repoſe to the 
time to come, often to an _ when our beſt 


d. The time comes and ſurprizes us in 


midſt of new deſires: Here we are when a Fever 


ſeizes us, and extinguiſhes us; if we recover tis 
only that we may have a longer time to deſire in. 


* When a Man defires a favour of a Perſon, he 


ſurrenders himſelf to him at Diſcretion , when he's 


ſure it cannot be deny d him, he watehes his op- 


rtunities, parleys and capitulates. 
Pes "Tis ſo — for Man not to be happy, 


aud ſo eſſential to all good to be acquir d with trou · 
ble, that what comes with eaſe oy: 
can hardly comprehend how any thing can be for 


uſpected: We 


our advantage which coſts us ſo little, or how we 
could reach the ends we propos'd by none but juſt 


| meaſures: We think we deſerve good Fortune, but 


ought not often to ref upon our Merits. | 
*The Man who ſays he was not born happy, 
may at leaſt become ſo, if he would make ule of 
his Friends and Relations good Forturie, Envy robs 
him of this advantage. 

* Tho perhaps I have ſaid ſomewhere or other, 
that unhappy People are in the wrong, yet Men 
ſeem to be born for Misfortune, Grief and Poverty; 
few eſcape, and fince all ſorts of diſgraces befal 
Afr they ought to be prepar'd for all ſorts of 

iſgrace. 

Nen meet one another about their Affairs with 
ſo much difficulty, are ſo ſnarp where the leaſt in- 
tereſt is concern d, ſo apt to be intangl'd with the 
leaſt Intricacies, are ſo willing to deceive, and ſo 
unwilling to be deceiv'd, ſet ſo great value on 
what belongs to themſelves, and ſo mean a price 

| on 


ers, or 4 
Life is ſhort and tireſome, tis ſpent in wiſhes 


on: a 6.00 : 


| Mamers of 
on what belongs to others; rhat I proteſt I know not 
how or which way they can conclude Marriages, 
Contracts, Acquiſitions, Peace, Truces, Treaties 
eee 
* Among ſome People Arrogance ſupplies the 
place of Greatneſs; Inhumanity, of Stedfaftneſs ; 
and Cheating, of Wit. Es 
Cheats eaſily believe others as bad as them- 
ſelves: They cannot often be deceiv'd, but they 
will not deceive a long while. 
We are never deceiv'd for our advantage, for 
Malice and Lying always attend Cheating. 
* We hear nothing in the Streets of great Cities, 
and out of the Mouths of thoſe that paſs by us, 
but ſuch words as theſe z Writs, Executions, In- 
terrogatories, Bonds and Pleadings : What is the 
meaning of it? Is there no ſhadow of Equity left 
in the World? And is the World full of People, 
who ask confidently what is not due to 'em, or 


who deny, with the ſame confidence, to pay what 
. owe to others? 


he Invention of Parchments is a ſcandal to Hu- 


manity ; what a ſhame is it that Men can't keep 
their words without being forc'd to it ! 

If you ſuppreſs Paſſion, Intereſt and Injuſtice, 
what a calm wou'd there be in the greateſt Cities 
The neceſſaries of Life and Subſiſtance do not make 
up a third part of the hurry. LE 

* Nothing helps a Man more to bear quietly the 
injuries he receives from Parents and Friends, than 
a reflection on the Vices of Humanity; and how 
_—_ 'tis = Sy to be conſtant, generous and 

aithful, or to love any thing better than their own 
Intereſts : He knows the extent of their Capacity, 
and does not require them to penetrate ſolid Bo- 
dies, fly in the Air, or be equitable ; He * 
an- 
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Mankind in yard, for having no greater reſpect 
ut he excuſes it in particulars, he is 
engag'd by higher motives tolove em ; and ſtudies 
as much as poſſible never to deſerve the ſame in- 
dulgence. | OO” 5 
* There are certain Goods which we moſt paſſio- 
nately defire, the very Idea of *em moves and tran- 
ſports us; if we happen to obtain em, we are leſs 
ſenfible of em than we thought we ſhould be, and 
are leſs bufie in rejoycing over em, than in aſpi- 
ring after greater. LS | 
* There are ſome evils ſo frightful, and ſome 


| misfortunes ſo horrible, that we dare not think on 


them, the very proſpett of em makes us tremble 
if they chance to fall on us, we find more relie 
than we could imagine, we arm ourſelves againſt a 
croſs Fortune, and do better than we hop'd for. 
Sometimes a pleaſant Houſe falling to us; a 
fine Horſe, a pretty Dog, a Suit of Tapiſtry, or a 
Watch preſented to us, will mitigate a great grief 
or a valt loſs. : EI 
loften ſuppoſe that Men were to live for ever 
in this Worid; and reflect afterwards whether tis 
poſſible for them to do more towards their eſta- 
liſhmenr here, whan they do now. 129 | 

* If Life is miſerable, tis painful to live; if 
happy, tis terrible to die; they both come to the 
_ i | TM 9527s 

* There's nothing Men are ſo fond to preſerve, 
and leſs careful about, than Life. _ | 
_ * Weareafraid of Old Ape, but we axe not ſure 
we can attain it. 1 

Death never happens but once, yet we feel it 


every moment of our Lives. Tis worſe to appre- 


hend than to ſuffer; 


o 


Ven 
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eilt is at great Expence convey'd to Epidau- 
rus, (he viſits Kſeulopice in his Temple, and con- 
ſults him about all her ills. She complains firſt 
that ſhe's weary and fatigu'd ; the God pronounces 
tis occafion'd by the length of her Journey: She 
ſays ſhe has no Stomach to her Supper; the Ora- 
cle orders her to eat the leſs Dinner: She adds, 
ſhe's troubl'd a- nights with broken Slumbers ; he 
preſctibes her, never to lie a Bed by day: She asks 
how her groffneſs may be prevented; the Oracle 
replies, ſhe ought to riſe before Noon, and now 
and then make uſe of her Legs : She declates that 
Wine diſagrees with her, the Oracle bids her drink 
Water; that ſhe has a bad digeſtion ; he tells her 
ſhe muſt go into a Diet: My fight, ſays Irene, be- 
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gins to fail me; uſe Spectacles, ſays * 2 


I grow weak, continues ſhe, I an't half fo ſtrong 


and healthy as I have been; You grow old, ſays 


the God: But how, ſays ſhe, ſhall I cure this 
Languiſhment > Why you muſt die like your 
Grandfather and Grandmother, if 2 get rid 
on't quickly: What advice is this thou giveſt me, 
thou Son of Apollo, cries Irene? Is this the mighty 
Skill which Men praiſe and worſhip thee Tor > 
What haſt thou told me rare and myſterious ? Did 
not I know this much before ? The God anſwers, 
Why did you not put it in practice then, without 
coming ſo far out of your way ro ſeek me, and 
ſhortning your days by a tedious Journey to no 
purpoſe? , 

Let us think, when we are ſighing fot the loſs 


of our paſt Louth, which will no more return, 


Dotage will come, then we ſhall regret the Age of 
our full ſtrength, which we now enjoy, and don't 
enough eſteem. 


In- 
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* Inquietude, fear and dejection cannot keep 
Death far from us, yet I queſtion if exceſlive 


laughter becomes Men who are mortal. 


* What there is in Death uncertain, is a little 
{weeten'd by what there is certain; there's ſome- 
thing indefinite in the time of it ; which looks like 
—_— Infinite, and what we call Eternity. 

* We hope to grow old, and we fear old age; 


that is, we are willing to live, and afraid to die. 


* One had better give way to Nature, and fear 
Death, than be always ſtriving againſt it, arming 
our ſelves with Reaſons, and continually combat- 
ing our ſelves that we may not fear it. 
If ſome Men dy'd, and others did not, Death 
would indeed be a terrible afflicton. 

A long Sickneſs ſeems to be plac'd between 
Life and Death, that Death it ſelf may be a com- 
fort to thoſe who die, and thoſe who ſurvive em. 

* To ſpeak like Men, Death is in one thing vety 
good; it puts an end to old age. 

That Death which prevents Dotage, comes more 
ſeaſonable, than that which ends it. 

* The Regrets Men have for the time they have 
ill ſpent, does not always induce them to ſpend 
what remains better. 


 * Life is a kind of Sleep, old Men ſleep longeſt; 


they never begin to wake? but when they are to die. 
If then they run over the whole courſe of theif 
Lives year by year, they find frequently neither 
Virtues nor Commendable actions enough to diſtin- 
guiſh them one from another; they confound their 
diſterent Ages, they ſee nothing ſufficiently remark- 
able to meaſure the time they haye liv'd by: They 
have had confus'd Dreams without any form or co- 
herence ; however they are ſenſible like thoſe who 
awake, that they have ſlept a long while. _ 

| -. There 
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Mannert of the Age. 


There are but three events which happen to 
Mankind; Birth, Life and Death. They know 


nothing of their Birth, ſuffer when they die, and 
forget to live.  _ 1 | 

There is a time, which precedes Reaſon, when 
we live like other Animals by Inſtinct, of which 
we can't trace the leaſt footſteps. .. There's a ſecond 
time, when Reaſon diſcovers it ſelf, when *tis for- 


med, and might act, if it were not obſcur'd, and 


almoſt extinguiſhr by the Vices of Conſtitution, 
and a Chain of Paſſions, which ſucceed one ano- 
ther, and lead to the third and laſt Age: Reaſon 
then is in its force, and might bring forth but tis 
ſoon leſſen'd and weaken'd by Years, Sickneſs and 
Sorrow; render'd uſeleſs by the diſorder of the 
Machine, which is now WITT, ettheſe Years, 
imperfect as they are, make the if of Man. 


* Children are haughty, diſdainful, cholerick, | 


envious, inquiſitive, ſelf-intereſted, lazy, light, 
tearful, intemperate, lyars, diſſemblers, laugh ea- 
fily, and are ſoon pleas d; have immoderate joys 
and afflictions on the leaſt ſubjects ; would not have 


ill done em, but love to do ill: They are Men long 


before they are one and twenty. x. 

* Children think not of what's paſt, nor what's 
ip come; but enjoy the preſent time, which tew 
ol us do. A 

There ſeems to be but one Character of Child- 
hood; the Manners at that Age are in all much 
the ſame, and it muſt be with a very nice obſerva, 
tion that you can perceive a difference; it aug- 
ments with Reaſon, becauſe with it, the Paſſions 
and Vices increaſe, which alone makes Men ſo un- 


like one another, and ſo contrary to ihemſelves. 


* Children have in their Childhood what Old 
Men loſe, Imagination and Memory; and which 
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Are very uſeful to them in theit little Sports and 
Amuſements ; by the help of theſe they repeat 
what they have heard, and mimick what they ſee 
done; by theſe they work after others, or invent 
themſelves a thouſand little things to divert them; 
make Feaſts, and entertain themſelves with good 
Chear ; are tranſported into Inchanted Palaces and 
Caſtles, have nch Equipages and a Train of Fol- 
lead Armies, give Battel, and rejoyce in 
the pleaſure of Victory; talk to Kings and greateſt 
Princes; are themſelves Kings, have Subjects, poſ: 


Teſs Treaſures, which they make of Leaves, Boughs, 


Shells or Sand ; and what they are ignorant of in 
the following part of their Lives, they know at 
this Age, that is, how to be Arbiters of their For- 

tune, and Maſters of their own Happineſs. 
There are no exterior Vices, or bodily defects, 
which are not perceiv'd by Children; they ſtrike em 
at firft fight, and they know how to expreſs 'emin 
fit words, Men could not be more happy in their 
terms ; but when they become Men, they are load- 
ed in their turn with the fame — 2 and 
are themſelves mock d. 
* Tis the only care of Children to find out their 


s weakneſs, and the weakneſs of thoſe to 


whom they muſt be ſubject; when they have found 
it, they get above em, and uſurp an aſcendant over 
them, which they never part with; for what de- 
iv'd them of their Superiority, will keep them 
om recovering it. 


*Idleneſs, Negligence and Lazineſs, Vices ſo | 


natural to Children, are not to be ſeen in em 
while they are at play: They are then lively, 
heedful, exact lovers of Rule and Order, never 
ardon one another the leaſt faults, begin again 
Jeveral times if but one thing is wanting: Certain 
- g | Ple- 


preſages that they may hereafter negle their Du- 
ty, but can forget nothing that can promote their 
Pleaſure. | | i 
* To Children, Gardens, Houſes, Furniture, Men 
and Beaſts appear great : To Men, the things of 
the World appear fo, and I dare ſay, for the fame 
reaſon, becauſe they are little. 200 
* Children begin among themſelves with a Po- 
ular State, where every one is Maſter , and what 
5 very natural, cant agree long about it, but go 
on to a page wir One of em diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf from the reſt, either by a greater vivacity, 
ſtrength, or a more exact knowledge of their little 


ed only by Pleaſure. 

* Who doubts but that Children conceive, judge 
and reaſon to the purpoſe ? If tis on ſmall things 
only, confider they ate Children, and without 
much Experience; if tis in bad terms, tis leſs their 
fault than their Parents and Maſters. 

It baulks the Minds of Children, to puniſh 
them for Crimes they have not really committed, 
ot to be ſevere with them for light offences; they 
know exactly, and better than any one what they 


they know when they are chaſtis d, if tis with or 
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Sports and Laws; ſome ſubmit to him, and then 
they form an abſolute Government, which is guid - 


) 
. deſerve, and deſerve ſeldom but what they fear; 
n 


without reaſon, and unjuſt Puniſhments do em 
more harm than Impunity. 
"ts * Man lives not long enough to profit himſelf 
n by his faults; he is committing them during the 
whole courſe of his Life, and as much as he can 
do at laſt, is to die correQted. 9:09 
Nothing pleaſes a Man more, than to know be 
has avoided a fooliſh action. | 
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Men are loath to confeſs: their faults ; they 


[hide them, or change their quality; this gives the 


Director an advantage over the Confeſſor. 


The faults of Blockheads are ſometimes ſo odd, 


| The lat 
Prince of 
Conti. 


and fo difficult to foreſee, that wiſe Men are at a 


Joſs to know how they could commit em, and 
Fools only can be profited by them. 
A ſpirit of Party and Faction ſets the great 
Men and the Mob on an equal foot. . 
* Vanity and Decency makes us do the ſame 
thing, and in the ſame manner, which we ſhould 
do by Inclination and Duty: A Man dy'd at Pars 
of a Fever, which he got by fitting up all night 
by his ſick Wife, tho he did not love her. 
F All Men in their hearts covet eſteem, yet are 
loath any one ſhould diſcover they are willing to be 
eſteem d; becauſe Men would paſs for virtuous, 
that they may draw ſome other advantages from it, 
befides Virtue it ſelf, I would ſay, Eſteem and 
Praiſe. . This ſhould no longer be thought Virtue, 
but a love for Praiſe and Eſteem, or Vanity: Men 


are very vain Creatures, and of all things hate to 


be thought ſo. 15 875 
* A vain Man finds his account in ſpeaking good 
or evil of himſelf; a modeſt Man never talks of 
himſelf. We can't better comprehend the 1idicu- 
louſneſs of Vanity, and what a ſcandalous Vice tis, 
than by obſerving how 'tis afraid to be ſeen, and 
how it often hides it ſelf under the appearance of 
Modeſty. þ 2 AJ. 
Falſe Modeſty is the moſt cunning ſort of Vani: 
ty, it makes a Man never appear what he is; 01 
the contrary, raiſes a Reputation by the Virtue 


quite oppoſite to the Vice which forms this Chi 


rater: This is a Lye. Falſe Glory is the Rock o 
Vanity; it rempts Men to acquire Eſteem by thins 
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which they indeed poſſeſs, but are frivolous, and 
| 25 fit for a Man to value himſelf on; this is an 

ror. n 37 ad: 1691 
Men ſpeak of themſelves in ſuch a manner 


J 


that if they grant they are ſometimes guilty of a 
few little faults, or have ſome ſmall defects, theſe 
very faults and defects imply fine Talents and great 
Qualifications. Thus they complain of a bad Me- 
mory, well enough contented otherwiſe with their 
good Senſe and judgment; forgive People when 
they reproach them for being diſtrafted or whim- 
fical, imagining it a ſign of Wit; acknowledge 
they are awkard, and can do nothing with their 
Hands, comforting themſelves for the loſs of theſe 
little Qualities in thoſe of their Minds, and the 
Gifts of their Souls, which every one allows them; 
talk of their Negligences in Phraſes, which denote 
their being diſintereſted, and void of Ambition: 
They are not aſham'd of being ſlovenly, which 
ſhews only that they are heedleſs about little 
things, and ſeems to ſuppoſe in them an applica- 
tion for things folid and eſſential. A Soldier af. 
tes to ſay, twas too much raſhneſs and curiofity 
engag'd him in the Trenches, or in ſuch a dange- 
rous Poſt, without being on Duty or Command 
there; and adds, that the General chid him fort. 
Thus a ſolid Genius, born with all'the Prudence 
which other Men endeavour in vain to acquire 
| who has ſtrengthen d the Temper of his Mind by 
great Experience ; whom the number, weight, va- 
riety, difficulty and importance of Affairs employ 
without encumbering ; who by his large inſight 
and penerration, makes himſelf Maſter of all 
Events; who, very far from conſulting the Noti- 
ons and Reflections written on Government and 

Politicks, is perhaps one of thoſe ſublime Souls 
Sq * Q 3 born 
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form d may ſay ſafely, and without doing himſelf 
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born to rule others, and from whoſe Example thoſe 
Rules were fiſt made; who is diverted by the 
great things he does, from the pleaſant and agree- 
able things he might read, and needs only to turn 
over his own Life and Actions: A Man thus 


any prejudice, that he knows nothing of Books, 


and never reads. 


* Men would ſometimes hide their ImperfeQi- 
ons, or leſſen the Opinion we have of 'em, b 
confeſſing them freely. Iam a very ignorant Fel- 
low, ſays a Blockhead that knows nothing: I am 
Old, fays a Man above threeſcore : And another, 


 I'mnot Rich, when he is wretchedly Poor. 


* There is either no ſuch thing as Modeſty, or 
tis confounded with ſomething in it ſelt quite dif. 
ferent. If we take it from an interiour Sentiment, 
which makes a Man ſeem mean in his own Eyes, 
this is a ſupernatural Virtue, and we call it Humi- 
liry; Man naturally thinks eee. and haughtil 
of himſelf, and thinks thus of no body but himſelf ; 
Modeſty only tends ro qualifie this Diſpoſition; 
*tis an exteriour Virtue, which governs our Eyes, 
ConduQ, Words, tone of Voice, and obligesa Man 
to act with others to outward appearance, as if it 
was not true, that he deſpis'd them. 7 - 

The World is full of People, who making by 
cuſtom and outward appearance, a compariſon of 
themſelves with others, always decide in favour of 
their own merit, 4nd att accordingly; | 

* You ſay Men muſt be Modefl, all Perſons 
well born ſay the ſame in return; then do you take 
care that ſuch as give way by their Modeſty, may 


not be too much tyranniz d over, and that when 
They bend, they be not broken to pieces. 


Thus 


* Thus ſome ſay, People ſhou'd be. modeſt in 
their Dreſs ; Men of merit deſire nothing more: 
But the World are for Ornament; we give it 
them; they are covetous of ſuperfluity, and we 
ſhew it; ſome value others for their fine Linnen, 
or rick Silks, and we can always refuſe eſteem, e- 
ven on thoſe terms: There are ſome places where 
a full or a thin Sword knot will get or hinderra 
Man admittance. | 

* Vanity, and the great value we have fer our 
ſelves, make us imagine that others carry it very 
proudly rowards us, which is ſometimes true, and 
often falſe: A Modeſt Man has not this kind of 
delicacy. | F 

* As we ought to forbid our ſelves the vanity of 
thinking that others regard us with ſo much curi- 
ofity and eſteem, that they are always talking of 
our merit, and in our commendation ; So weſhould 
have ſo much confidence in our ſelves, that we 
ſhould not fancy whea any whiſper, *tis to ſpeak 
ill of us, and that they never laugh but to ridicule, 
us. 


* Whence comes it that Al/pps ſalutes me to 
day, ſmiles, and throws himſelf almoſt out of the 
Coach to take notice of me? I am not rich, and 
am a foot; according to the rules now in vogue, 
he ſhould not have ſeen me. Oh now I have hit 
on't, twas that I might ſee him in the ſame Coach 
with a Perſon of the firſt Quality. 

* Men are ſo full of themſelves, that every 
thing they do partakes ont; they love to be ſeen, 
to be ſhewn, to be ſaluted, even by ſuch as don't 
know em; if they forget em, they are preſently 
diſguſted: They would have People conjure to ſind 
out who they are. | 
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„We never ſeek Happineſs in our ſelves, hut 
in the Opinion of Men, whom we know to be 
flatteters, unſincere, unjuſt, envious, ſuſpicious 
"and prepoſſeſt: Unaccountable folly ! oo 
* * One would think Men could not laugh, but at 
"what is really ridiculous: There are ſome People 
Who laugh as well at what is not fo, as at what is. 
Af you are a Fool and inconfiderate, and ſome- 
thing impettinent eſcapes you, they laugh at you: 
If you are wiſe, and ſay nothing but reaſonable 
things in à proper accent, they laugh at you how- 
W | 
* Thoſe who taviſh our Wealth from us, by vi. 
_ lence and injuſtice, or rob us of our Honour by 
Calumnies, ſhew that they hate us; but tis not at 
all an argument, that they have loſt all manner of 
eſteem for us, or that we are render d incapable of 
forgiving them, and being one time or other friends 
with them. Ridiculing, on the contrary, is, of 
all Injuries the leaſt pardonable ; *cis the Lan- 
guage of Contempt, and the beſt way, by which 
it makes it ſelf underſtood; it attacks a Man in 
His innermoſt” Intrenchment, the good opinion he 
Has of himſelf; it aims at making him ridiculous 
In his own Eyes; and thus convincing him, that 
the Perſon'who ridicules him, cannot have a worſe 
— towards him, renders him irreconcile- 
| S5... | | | 
*Tis monftrous to confider how eaſie and pleas\d 
we are, when we rally, play upon, and deſpiſe o- 
thers, and how angry and cholerick when we are 
our ſelves rally d, play*d upon and deſpis'd. - 
Health and Riches hindering Men from expe- 
-niencing Misfortunes, inſpire them with hardneſs 
for their fellow Creatures; but ſuch who are bur- 
then'd with their own Miſerigs, expreſs more Com- 
*palſion for others, * In 
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* In Souls well born, Feaſts, Sights and Mu- 
ſick, have ſo ſtrange an operation, that they make 
em more ſenfible of the Misfortunes of their 
Friends and neareſt Relations. 
A great Soul is above injury, injuſtice, grief 
or raillery; and would be invulnerable, were it 
not ſenſible of Compaſſion. W 
* There is a kind of ſhame in being happy, at 
the fight of certain Miſeries, "Ft 
* Men are readily acquainted with their leaſt 
advantages, and backward enough toexamine their 
defects: They are never ignorant of their fine Eye- 
brows and handſome Nails, but loath to know 
they have loſt an Eye, and will not at all be per- 
- Twaded, that they want Underſtanding. _ 
Argira pulls off her Glove to ſhew her White 
Hand, remembers very punCtually to talk of her 
little Shoe, that ſhe may be ſuppos d to have a lit- 
tle Foot; ſhe laughs at things pleaſant or ſerious, 
to ſhew her fine ſet of Teeth ; if ſhe diſcovers her 
Ears, tis becauſe they are well made, and if ſhe 
does not dance, *tis becauſe ſhe is not well ſatis- 
ty'd with her Shape, which is ſomewhat too ſquare 
ſhe knows perfectly well what is for. her Intereſt, 
one thing only exkepted, ſhe is always talking and 
wants Wir. 
* Men reckon the Virtues of the Heart worth 
| nothing, and idolize their Wit, and bodily Endow- 
d ments. He who ſays coldly of himſelf, and with- 
- out the thoughts of hurting Modeſty, that he is 
e good, conſtant, faithful, ſincere, juſt and grateful, 
dare not ſay he is brisk, has fine Teeth and a ſoft 
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2 Skin; he's not ſo vain, that would be too much 
5 for him. 8 8 
r- Tis true, there are two Virtues which Men ad- 


N- mire, Bravery and Liberality; becauſe they are 
n two 
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two things which they very much eſteem, and 
theſe Virtues always neglect Life and Money; yet 
— body boaſts of himſelf; that he is Brave or Li- 
No body ſays of himſelf, at leaſt without rea- 
Jon, that he is Beautiful, Generous or Sublime. 
Men value thoſe Qualifications at too high a price; 
they are contented with thinking themſelves ſo. 

Whatever likeneſs appears between Jealouſie 
and Emulation, there is as vaſt a difference, as be- 
tween Vice and Virtue. 

Jealouſie and Emulation operate on the ſame 
object, that is, another's Wealth or Merit; with 
this difference, the laſt is a Sentiment, voluntary, 
bold, ſincere, which renders the Soul fruitful, and 
profits by great Examples, ſo far as often to excel 
what it admires; and the former on the other 
band is a violent motion, and aforc'd confeſſion of 
the Merit it does not poſſeſs, which goes ſo far as 
even to deny the Virtue of the _ 4 where it 
exiſts ; or if it tis compell d to confeſs it, refuſes 
ts commend, and envies the reward: a barren paſ- 
ſion, which leaves a Man in the ſame ſtate ir found 
him, fills him with high Ideas of himſelf and his 
reputation, and renders him cald and ſullen on a- 
nother Man's Actions or Works, which makes him 
aftoniſh'd to ſee any Qualifications in the World 
better than his own, or other Men enjoy Talents 
that he pretends to : A ſhameful Vice, which 
grows by its exceſs to Vanity and Preſumption; 
and does not ſo much perſwade him who is infeQ- 
ed with it, that he has more Senſe and Merit than 
others, as that he alone has Senſe and Merit. 

Emulation and Jealouſie are always found in 
Perſons of the ſame Art, the ſame Talents and 
Conditions. The vileſt Artificers are inoſt ſubject 

| to 
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to Jealouſie; thoſe who profeſs the Liberal 
the Belles Lettres, as Painters, Muficians, Orators, 
Poets, and all thoſe who pretend to write, ought 
not to be capable of any thing but Emulation. 

Tealoufie is never free from ſome ſort of Envy, 
and theſe two Paſſions are often taken one for the 
other. On the contrary, Envy is ſometimes ſepa- 
rated from Jealouſie, as when it exerciſes it fell on 
conditions, very much above our own, on prodigi- 
ous Fortunes, Favour or Employments. 

Envy and Hatred are ever united, and ſtrengthen 
one another in the ſame object; and are not to be 
known from each other but in this, that one fix 
on the Perſon, the other ſettles on his ſtate ant 
condition. | 

A Maa of Senſe is not jealous of a Cutler that 
works up a good Sword, or a Statuary who makes 
a good Figure: He's ſure there are in theſe Arts, 
Rules and Methods, which he does not apprehend 
and Tools to be manag'd, whoſe uſes, names and 
forms he does not know, and he ſatisfies himſelf 
with not being Maſter of a Trade, when he conſi- 
ders he has not ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip to it; he 
may be, on the contrary, expos d to Envy, and even 
Jealouſie toward a Miniſter of State, and thoſe 
who govern, as if Reaſon and good Senſe, which 
are common to both of them, were the only in- 
ſtruments that are made uſe of, in ruling a Nation 
and preſiding over publick Affairs; as if that they 
could ſupply the place of Rules, Precepts, and Exe 
perience, 

* We meet with few very dull and ſtupid 
Souls; fewer ſublime and tranſcendant; the genes 
rality of Mankind floats between theſe two en 
treams : The interval is filld with a great number 
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, of ordinary Genius's, but which are uy 
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and ſerve to ſupport the Commonwealth : It con- 
tains what is agreeable and profitable; as Com- 
merce, Buſineſs, War, Navigatien, Arts, Trades, 
Memory, Intrigue, Society and Converſation. 


All the Senſe in the World is uſeleſs to him 


that has none; he has no Views, and can't be pro- 
fired by another Mans. | 
o feel thewantof Reaſon is next to having it; 
a Fool is not capable of this knowledge. The beſt 
thing we can have after Senſe, is to apprehend that 
we need it ; without Senſe a Man might then know 
how to behave himſelf ſo, as not to be a Sor, a 
Coxcomb or Impertinent. 3 
A Man who has but little Senſe is ſerious, and 
of an even frame; he never laughs, banters, and 
makes any thing of a trifle, as incapable of riſing 
higher, as of accommodating himſelf to what he 


thinks below him; he can hardly condeſcend to 
toy with his Children. 


Every one ſays of a Coxcomb, that he is 2 


Coxcomb; no body dares tell him ſo to his face; 
hedies without knowing it, and no body is re- 


veng'd on him. 


What a ſtrange miſunderſtanding there is be. 
tween the Heart and Mind ! Philoſophers live wick: 
edly with all their Maxims; and Politicians, full 
of their Notions and Reflections, can't govern 
themſelves. | 

* Wit wears like other things; Sciences like 
Food, nouriſh it and conſume it. „ 

Ordinary Men are ſometimes bleſt with a thou- 
ſand unp: ofitable Virtues, having no occaſion to 
make uſe of them. | 
We meet with ſome Men who ſupport eafily 
the weight of favour and power, who make theit 
Greatneſs familiar to them, and are not giddy 0 
| Fe 
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the high Poſts they are advanc'd to. On the con- , 
wary, thoſe whom Fortune, without choiſe or di 
cernment, has blindly almoſt overwelm'd. wi 
Bleffings, act proudly, and without moderation 
their Eyes, their Conduct, their Voice, and diff 
culty of acceſs, declare a long while the admirati- 
on they are in themſelves, to ſee they are grown fo 
eminent : They become in the end ſo wild, that 
their fall only can tame them. 3 
A ſtout robuſt Fellow, with a broad pair of 
Shoulders, carries heavy Burdens with à good 
race, and keeps one hand at liberty, while a 
Puarf would be cruſht with half on t. Thus emi- 
nent ſtations make great Men yet more great, and 
little ones leſs. | 3 ot. a 
Some Men gain by being extraordinary; they 25 B 
Skud along with full Sail ina Sea, where others are Feuillade 


5 loſt and broken in pieces; are advanc'd and 5 
moted, by ways quite oppoſite to thoſe which 
ſeem moſt ſure for promotion or advancetnent ; 


they draw from their irregularity and folly all che 
- advantage of a conſummate Wiſdom, Men dero- 
ted to other Men, particularly to the Great, on 
, whom they depend, and in their favour repoſe all 
their hopes : They don't ſerve, but they amuſe 
] them ; Men of Merit and Capacity are uſeful to 


1 the Great; are neceſſary, are always ready with 
their Jeſts, which are as meritorious in them, as 
0 the moſt valuable Actions are in others: And by 


being Pleaſant obtain the moſt grave Poſts, and the 
. molt ſerious Dignities by continual Grimaces: 


0 They have done at laſt, and betore they are aware, 
find themſelves in a condition, which they neither 
y hop'd nor fear d; all that remains of them in the 
i end is the example of their Fortune, which Is dan- 
n gerous for any one to follow. » 


One 


De Oaracters, op 


One would require of Tome Perſons, who were I an 

once capable of a noble heroick Action, that with- di 

out being ſpent by ſuch vaſt efforts as were requir d ac 

to produce ir, they ſhould at leaſt be as Wiſe and WW ſu 
Judicious as commonly Men are, that they ſhou'd 

not be guilty of any little meanneſs unbecoming pi 

the reputation they have — 3 that by ming- = 

ling leſs with the People they ſhou'd not, give — 
em an opportunity to view them at too near a di- 

ſtance; that they ſhould not ſuffer them to let ſe 

their curioſity and admiration grow to indiffe- in 

rence, and perhaps to contempt. | * 

T5 ln is eaſier for ſome Men to entich themſelves 

7 th 


of Har, le defect: They are even ſo unfortunate, thar 
is Vice often agrees leaft with their condition, C. 
and makes em moſt ridiculous, it leſſens the ſplen- ha 
dour of their great Qualifications, hinders em from 
being perfect, and prevents em of a compleat re- v. 
putation: A greater 1 and higher de · 
grees of morality are not exadted from them, nor Not 
that they ſhould be more fond of order or diſci- an 


r with a thouſand Virtues, than to correct one ſin - 
© y 


; pline, more faithful to their Duty, more zealous ey 
s For the publick good, or more laborious ; we an 
would only deſire them to be leſs amorous. * 


* Some Men in the courſe of their Lives, differ di 
To much from themſelves as to their Incl inations, it 
that we ſhall certainly miſtake them, if we judge de 
of them only by what appear'd in them in their al 
Youth. Some were pious, wiſe and learned, who te 
by the inſeparable ſoftneſs of a too ſmiling For- ce 
tune are ſo no more : Others begin their Lives, by w 
applying all their thoughts to promote their pr 4 

ſures, whom at laſt Misfortunes have render d Re- W 
ligious, Juſt and Temperate. The latter are com- | tu 
+» monly great Men, who may be rely d upon; thay is 
> Rs | ave 
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have an experienc'd fincerity, learn d by Patience 

and Adverlity ; they owe their Politeneſs, Con- 
templation, and the high Capacity they ſometimes 
acquire, to a Conſinement at home, and the leis 

ſure of a bad Fortune. 

All Mens Mis fortunes proceed from their Ina- 
bility to be alone; from Gaming, Riot, Extrava- 
gance, Wine, Women, Ignorance, Railing, Envy, 
and forgetting God and themſelves. | 

+ Men are ſometimes unſufferable to them- 
ſelves ; ſhades and ſolitude trouble them, creating 
in them fears and vain terrors; the laſt evil that 
can befal em is to give way to trouble. 

* Lazineſs begat wearineſs and tediouſneſs, and 
the application which ſome Men have for Pleaſure, 
is never free from it; Gaming, and keeping much 
Company, have their ſhare of it; he who works 
hard, has enough to do with himſelf otherwiſe. 

The greateſt part of Mankind employ their firſt 
Years to make their laſt miſerable. ' 

* There are ſome Works which begin at one end 
of the Alphabet and end at the other; good, bad 
and worſt, all find room in em, nothing of what- 
ever nature is forgot; after a great deal of pains, 
and much affectation, we call them the ſport of the 
Mind; and there's the ſame ſport in Mens Con - 
duct; when they have begun a thing they muſt end 
it, and try all ways to affect it; perhaps it might 
be better to change their deſign, or to let it quite 
alone, but the difficulty and oddneſs of the thing 
tempts em to proceed; they go on, and are en- 
courag'd by a ſpirit of Contradittion and Vanity, 
which ſerves inſtead of Reaſon, that gives them o- 
ver, and deſiſts being concern'd with them. This 
way of management is found, even in the moſt vir- 


tuous actions, and often in ſuch wherein Keligion 
is concern d. Duty 
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* * Duty is that which coſts us moſt, becauſe in 
doing that we do only what we are ſtrictly oblig'd 
to, and are ſeldom prais d fort. Praiſe of all 
things is the greateſt excitement to commendable ä 
7% curate Actions, and ſupports us in our Enterprizes. Ni- | 
[4 the He- cias loves a pompous Charity, which gets him the 
cal of the Government of the neceſſities of the Poor, makes | 
— him the Repoſitory of their Income, and his Houſe | 
the Publick Office to diftribute it in ; his Gates are a 
open to any that has a Blue Gown and a Badge. 1 
very one ſees and talks of his Charity, and who f 
is there that dares ſuſpect his Honeſty beſides his 
Creditors. e. 15 
* Gerentes dy'd of meer old Age, and without 
ſigning the Will that had lain by him thirty years; 
his Eſtate, dying inteſtate, is ſhar'd among ten or 
a dozen Relations, tho he had been kept alive ſo 
long purely by the care of his Wife Aſteria, who, 
young as ſhe was, ſtood always near him, comfort. 
ed his old Age, and at laſt clos d his Eyes. He has 
not left her Money enough to free her from the ne- 
ceſſity of marrying another old Husband. | 
* When People are loath to ſell their Offices in 
their dotage, or to reſign them to others, tis a ſign 
they perſwade themſelves that they are immortal, 
and hope certainly that Death has nothing to do 
with em; but if they believe Death may one 
time or other overtake them, and yet keep what 
they have, tis a ſign they love no body but them- 
ſelves. | 
* Fauſtivs is a Rake, a Prodigal, a Libertine, Un. 
grateful and Cholerick, yet his Unkle Aurelius 
cou'd neither hate him, nor diſinherit him. 
Front inus, his other Nephew, after twenty years 
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known honeſty, and a blind complaiſance for this 
old Man, could never gain his favour, nor Sen any 
ing 


— —— mmm own -2 
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are the only ways we have te ſhey our condi 
fow'em 5 Wbence X - proceeds, that; the rick an 
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Tais fort of im nagement is however {eldorn: fies 
fiom e . ee, for choſe vety thin 

? they left off; they would hayeino: body enjoys 

; Fleaſure they: cameno longer enjoy t ves, . 
-which proceeds more from Falduſie æhan any 

. thing elſe. fi 577 10 fe erh bag 

- 1:2 Tis not that Old Men apprehend that eh 7h: Coure 
mall want Money one time or other, which makes * | 
chem covetous; for: fome of them. have fuck; pod Rabuiin, 
" | -diffons heaps; chat ris impoſſible for thoſe eats T 
a to prevail over them Beſides; how can they far 

in their doatage that they ſhal-want arits, 


when they voluntarily deny themſelves of em, 40 
ſatisfie their Avarice? Neither is it a deſite to 1 
00x” R * 
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”  vaſt'ſumms to their Children, for they naturally 


love no body but themſelves ; and ſuppofing other. 
wiſe, there are many Miſers who have no Heirs. 
This Vice is rather the effect of Age and Conſti- 
tution in old Men, who as naturally abandon them- 
ſelves to it then, as they did to their pleaſures in 
their Louth, or to cheir Ambition in their Man- 
hood; theres no need of Vigour, Youth or Health, 
tobe Covetous, nor of any.trouble for a Man to ſave 
ki Revenues; one has nothing to do but to lock 
up his Money in his Coffers, and deny himſelf the 
oe. of It ; this agrees with old Men, who muſt 
have one paſſion or other, becauſe they are Men. 
I Theie are ſome People who are badly lodg'd, 
lye hard, wear wre: ched Cloaths; and eat the worſt 
of Meat ; who deprive themſelyes of the Society 
of Men, and live a continual ſolitude ; who are 
in pain for the time preſent, paſt; and to come; 
whoſe lives are a perpetual -pennance ; who have 
cunningly found. out the moſt troubleſome way to 
Perdition ;' I mean the Covetous! ! 1 
Old Men pleaſe themſelves in — 
their Youth ; they love the places where they p: 
it, the Perſons wu whom they then began an 
aàcquaintance are dear to them; they effect certain 
words which they usd to ſpeak when they wete 
young; they 2 up the old manner of finging 
and dancing, boaſt of the Faſhions in uſe formerly, 
in Cloaths, Furniture and Equipages; they cant't 
| ary 2s the things which ſerv'd their paſſions, 
but are always calling em to mind. How can one 
Imagin they ſhould prefer new Cuftoms and Me- 
thods which they have no fhare in, from which 
they have nothing to hope, which young Men have 
invented, and in their turn get by them ſuch great 
 advantanges over the old? _ os | 
>,» <a) # Too 


* 


Too much negligence, as well. as too mucli 
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nicety in dreſſing, encreaſes old Mens wrinkles; 


and makes em lock older. 1s 
An old Man is proud, diſdainful and trouble: 
ſome, if he has not a great deal of Senſe.  _ 
* An old Man who has liv'd at Court, and hag 
good Senſe, and a faithful memory, is an ineſtima- 
ble treaſure ; he is full of tranſactions and maxims; 
in him one may find the Hiſtory of the Age, adorn 
with a great many curious circumſtances, which 
we never met with in our reading ;' from him we 
may learn ſuch rules for our ConduCt and Manners, 


% 


that are to be depended on, being founded on en? 


perience. - 1g bits 5 22h 
* Young Men by reaſon of their paſſions and 


amuſements , are fitter for Solitude than Old 
Men. elf] iT. 


* 


r Fri 4 | 
Phidippus, old as he is, is very nice and. effes 74; 444; 
minate, even to little delicacies ; he Eats, Drinks; Dance, 


Sleeps, and plays by Art ; he ſcrupulouſly obſerves 
the leaſt rules he has preſcrib'd himſelf, which 
tend to che eaſe of his Perſon z a Miſtreſs would 
not tempt him to break em, if his regularity: al- 


lowd -of a Miſtreſs, he is almoſt o'rewhelm'd 
with ſuperfluities, which cuſtom has at laſt ren- 


derd neceſſary for him; he does all he can to 
keep himſelf alivegnand employs the remains 
of his Life in making its loſs more grievousy 
imagine then if he is' not afraid enough of 4 


1 * f x 0 | CY 
857 lives for no body but himſelf, and The : 
the reſt of the World are to him as if they were 7 de 85 
not in being: Not ſatisfy'd in taking the firſt ſeat 
at Table, he alone fills the place of two other Men; 
he forgets the Dinner is provided for him and all 
the Company; he makes himſelf Maſter of the 
R 2 Diſh, 
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Diſh; 26d look Son each Service as his own; le ne- 
ver fixes himſelf to one ſort of Meat, he trys all, 
.taſtes all, no hands are ſeen on the Table but is, | 
he —— about the Diſhes; manages the Meat, tears 
it to pieces, and if the Gueſts will dine, it muſt 
dedn his leavidgs : He never ſpates any of his 
naſty Cuſtoms, Firn to ſpoil the Stomachs of 
Ges as are moſt hungry; you ſee the Gravy and 
— pr rum over his Beard and Chin; if he takes 
Ragòu out of a Diſh, he ſpills i it by:the 
—— — — on the Cloath, and you may 
6 guiſh his Plare y the 1racks he makes to it; 
— twith-aigreat — of buſtle and noiſe, rouls 
his eyes, and uſes the Table as if it were a'Man- 
he picks his Teeth, and continues eating; he 
inks him ſelſ always at home, aud behaves him. 
| Jelf at Play, as if he were in his Bed chamber ; 
When he rides in à Coach it muſt be always for- 
9202 ,.he-groms pale and fwoohs if he's ſet back- 
mand; when he. travels, he gets firſt to the Inn, 
— the beſt Chamber and Bed for himſelf; his 
=_ * — 29 Servants run 3 his oCca- 
8: age and Equipage, every thing is his 
he lays his . on ; = troubles every — hi 
+ bles himſelf for none, pities none, knows no Evils 
| but his own, his. Spleen andfCholer ;' weeps for 
23 no body's Death, and fears no body's. put his OWN, 
4 and to "Oo himfelf en conſent to 


extirparion of Mankind. {#019707 OGJYBC 
Us . never had but two things, O coy his 
M. deo 3 

1 Jonne n Life, to dine at noon and:ſupatnigh eems 
de Brou- —9 born for digeſtion, his (whole Lie is ie one 
| fin, Entertainment, he's always talking of the Courſes 
| which were-Jerv'd uß at his laſt Meal, how many 
; Soups there were, what ſort, what *Roaftimeat, 


What Dainties ; he never forgets the Diſhes = 
| made 
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made the ſecond courſe; he temembers the ſeveral 
Fruits and different kinds of Sweetmeats, all che 
Wines, and every ſort of Liquor that was ranks 
he is perfectly well verſt in the Language n th 
Kitchin, and would make one deſire to eaFaz;a 
good Table, provided he were not to be there; he 
has ſo ſure a Palate, that he cannot be impos d 
on, and therefore is never expos d to the diſmabin- 
conveniency of making a bad Dinner, eating a bad 
Ragou, or drinking indifferent Wine. He is, in 
ſhort, a Perſon admirable in his way, who has * 
brought the art of feeding well to the higheſt Per. 
fection, and *cis to be tear'd we-ſhall ngver ſee his 
fellow, who will eat ſo much, and ſo nicely as he 
did; he is the judge of good Bits, and it would be 
criminal to like any which he did not. approve. 

But he is no more, he was to the laſt gaſp carry'd 
to the Table; heat in his laſt minutes, he eats 
where-ever he is, and ſhould he riſe again from 
the Grave, *twould be only to eat. \ wont 
W* Ruffnus begins to turn grey, but he's healthy; 
his Colour and quick Eye promiſe. him ac leaſt. 
twenty years more; he is gay, Jolly, familiar and 
indifferent; he laughs heartily, aloud, and fears 
nothing ; he is content with himſelf and what be- 
longs to him; he's ſatisty'd with his little fortune, 
calls himſelt happy. Some time ſince his only 
Son dy'd, who was the hopes of the Family, and 
might have been its honour ; he referr'd weepi 
to others, ſaid, My Son is dead, twill be the Dearh 
of-his Mother, and was comforted. He has no pat- 

ions, no Friends nor Enemies. no body troubles 
him, all the World agrees wich him, every. thing 
ſuits him, he talks to thoſe he never ſaw; before, 
with the ſame liberty and confidence as to thoſe he 

" calls his old Friends; he tells them preſently all his 

ic 302 nz: Stories 
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Stories and Puns; he is accoſted, forſaken ; he 
takes no notice on't, but the tale he began to one, 
e finiſhes to another that comes after him. | 

4 . . . is leſs worn out with age than diſeaſe, 
the poor Gentleman is but threeſcore and eight; 
Hut alas! He has the Gout and Gravel, looks meagre, 


und has all the ſymptoms of decay; he marles his 


Lands, and reckons that he muſt nor dung them 
this fifteen years ; he plants a young Wood, and 
Hopes that in leſs than twenty years twill be a 


good ſhade for them, He builds a Stone Houſe, 


makes its corners firm with Iron plates, and aſſures 
you, coughing in a weak languiſhing tone, that 
?twill laſt for ever; he walks all the day long ſup- 
ported by his Valets, among his Maſons and Car- 
penters; he ſhews his Friends what he has done, 


* 


and tells them what he deſigns to do: He does not 


build for his Children, for he has none, nor for 


his Heirs, they are mean Perſons, and he lon) 
fince quarrelFd with them. Tis for himſelt only, 


ho muſt expire to morrow. 

o * Antegoras has a trivial and popular Phiz : Tis 
as well known to the Mob, as the Pariſh Beadle's; 
Every morning he runs up and down the Courts of 


"Juſtice, and every evening walks the Streets and 


Squares, as if he had every where a Cauſe on foot: 
He has been a Petty-fogger theſe 40 years, always 
nearer the end of his Life than of his bufineſs: There 
has not been a troubleſome Suit depending ſince he 


put on the Gown, but he has had a hand in't; his 


Name becomes the Sollicitors Mouth, and agrees 


as yell with Plaintiff and Defendant, as the ſubſtan- 


tiye with the adjective, He's every body's Kinſman, 


i eyery one's Enemy ; there's ſcarce a Family 


t haz ſome quarrel with him, or he with them: 
al ily in Commiſſions of Pom or 
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Statutes, always putting Judgments in Execution, 
and ſcattering Writs: Some leiſure minutes hefings 
for a few private viſits, where he talks of Briefs, 
Tryals and falſe News: You leave him one hour 
at one end of the Town, and find him the next at 
another: If perhaps he has been there before you, 
you'll hear of him by the Lyes he has left bekin 
him: If any body has occaſion to wait on a Judge 
at his Chamber, they are ſure to. meet Antageras 
there, whoſe Affairs muſt be firſt expedired, or 
neither they, nor the Judge will have any peace 
with him. | 

Some Men live all their Life, oppoſing ſome, 
and injuring others, and dye art laſt, worn our 
with Age, after having caus'd as many evils as they 
ſufter'd: | 

* There muſt, I confeſs, be Judgments, Sei- 
zures, Priſons, and Executions : But Juſtice and 
Law apart, tis always ſtrange to me, when I con- 
{ider with what violence and fury Men act towar 
one another. F 
/ * We meet with certain wild Animals, Male 
and Female, ſpread over the Country: They are 
black and tann'd, united to the Earth, which they 
are always digging and turning up and down with 
an unweary d reſolution; they have ſomething like 
an articulate yoice, and when they ſtand on their 
feet they diſcover a man- like face, and indeed are 
Men; at night they rerire into their Burrows, where 
they live on brown Bread, Water, Roots, and Herbs: 
They ſpare other Men the trouble of ſowing la- 
bouring, and reaping for their maintenance, and 

deſerve, one would think, that they ſhould not 
want the Bread they themſelves ſow. 

* Don Fernando in his Province lives lazy, is 
ignorant, quartelſome, 1 intemperate and 
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18, and expoſes his Life for nothing ;- he kills 
| „ and muſt expe@t& be kill d him. 
ſelf for as little Reaſon. T0 SE ll 
A Country Nodleman, uſeleſs to his Nation, 
Bil y, or himſelf” oftentithesi without Houſe,” 
oaths,” or the leaſt Merit, tells you ten times'a' 
day that þe's' v Gentleman, deſpiſes Citizens and 
Tradeſmen, ſpends his time among Patchments 
and old Titles, which he would not part witf for 
FErranetHors Mace > cn 190 ee 
'* Power, Favours, Genius, Riches, Dignity, 
Nobility, Force, Induſtry, Capacity, Virtue, Love, 
Weakneſs, Stupidity, Poverty, Impotence, Ville- 
nage and Servility,” mingle one with another in a 
thouſand various manners, and, compound one for 
other in ſeveral ſubjects, and this agreement 
makes the harmony we find in different qualities 
and' conditions. When People know each others 
firengrh and 'weakneſs, they act reciprocally as they 
believe it their duty ; they know their equals, un- 
derſtand the reſpect they owe their Superiours, and 
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What others owe them, from whence proceeds fa- 


miliarity, difference, pride and contempt : This is 
the teaſon which induces Men in places of con- 
courſe and publick meeting, to be willing to avold 
ome, and court others; that they are proud of 
Tome, and aſham'd of others: This is the Reaſon 


t 


uh the very Perſon who complimented you, with 


whom you ate; deſirous to converſe, thinks you 
troubleſome and quits you; the ſame perhaps finds 


the next ſtep the treatment he gave; the ſame. 


Perſon thar bluſhes to meet a Man, another bluſnes 
to meet ; the ſame Perſon who diſdo ins here; is 
diſdain'd there; tis common enough too for Peo- 
ple to deſpiſe ſuch as deſpiſe them. 1 

N a ; 2 i 
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5 t, draws his Sword agalhſt his — | 
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ciſpoſition! Since then tis certain, that what we 
gain one fide, we loſe on another; ſhould not 
we do better, if we even renounc'd all manner of 
Pride and Haughtineſs, which ſo little agree with 
kumane frailties, and reſolv d among ourſelves, to 
treat each other with mutual goodnefs, by which 
means we ſhould at once gain two mighty advan- 
rages, never to be mortity'd our ſelves, and never 
to mortify others, 1 e 260%; 17 3 2M 
Inſtead of being frighted or aſham'd at the 
Title of Philoſophers, every body ought. to have a 
good- knowledge in Philoſophy : Ir agrees with 
every one; its practice is uſetul to People of all 
Ages, Sexes and Conditions; it comforts us for 
others happineſſes, and for the advancement of 
ſuch as we think da nor deſerve it; for our own 


misfortunes, the declenſion of our Eſtate and 


Beaury ; it arms us againſt Poverty, Age, Sickneſs 
and Death, againſt Pools and Buffoons ; twill help 

us to live well without a Wife, or to make her 
tolerable if we have one. 

* Men are one hour overjoy'd with little acci- 
dents, and overcome wich grief the next for the 
leaſt diſappointments z nothing is more unequal 
and incoherent than fuch ſudden Revolutions in 
Men's Hearts and Minds. This would be prevented 
if we ſet a true valve on things of this World. 

* ”Tis as difficult to find a vain Man who be- 
lieves himſelf happy enough, as a modeſt M 
who believes himfelt too unhappy. | | 

*. When I look on Princes or their Miniſters 
Fortune, 1 am always prevented from thinking my 
{elf unhappy, by conſidering at the ſame time the 
fate of the Plowman, Soldier and Maſon, 


There's but one real misfortune that can befal . 
a Man, and that is to find himſelf in a fault, or to 


have any thing to reproach himſelf with, * Men 


— 
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Men are generally more capable of great en- 


. The aracters, or 


deavours td obtain their ends, than of a long perſe- 


verance: Their lazineſs and inconſtancy rob em of 


the fruirs of the belt beginnings; they are over- 


taken by ſuch as they left behind em, ſuch as marcht 


perhaps ſlowly, but with a conſtant reſolution. 
- * ] dare affirm, that Men know better how to 


take good meaſures than how to purſue *em, or to 
| reſolve on what they muſt ſay and do, than to do 


and ſay what they ought: A Man promiſes him- 
ſelf that in ſuch an Affair, which he is to negotiate, 


he will keep a certain ſecret, and afterwards either 


thro Paſſion, Intemperance of Tongue, or warmth 


of Converſation, tis the firſt thing which eſcapes 


him. | 

* Men act very negligently in what is their duty, 
but they think it meritorious, or rather it pleaſes 
their vanity to buſie themſelves about ſuch things 


as don't belong to them, nor ſuit with their Con- 


dition and Character. Fave 

* Whena Man puts on a Character which he's 
a ſtranger to, there's as much difference between 
what he appears, and what he is really in himſelf, 
as there is between a Vizard and a Face. 

 * Telephus has Wit, but ten times leſs, if tis 


rightly caſt up, than he preſumes he has. is 


neceſſary then in every thing he ſays, does, medi- 
tates and projects, that he ſhould have ten times 
as much Wit as he has: Thus he never ads ac- 
cording to the true meaſure of his parts and capa- 
city. And this reaſoning I'm ſure is juſt: He is 
limited, within certain bounds, which he ought 
not to paſs, but he leaps over em, gets out of his 
ſphere, and tho he perceives his own weaknels, 
always diſcovers it by pretending moſt ro what he 
leaſt underſtands; he talks moſt about wht he 
IT 8 TR 
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Manners of the Age. 
knows nothing, or but very little of; attempts 


things above his power, and aims at what is too 


much for him: If he does ſomething, of what kind 
ſoever, to a degree of perfection, he judges of him- 
ſelf by that; what he has in him good and com- 
mendable, is obſcur d by his affecing ſomething 


great and wounderful ; we can eafily ſee what he is 


not, but we muſt ſtrive to find out what he is. He 
is a Man who never meaſures his ability, who knows 
nothing of himſelf, cannot tell his own Character, 


but always takes on him one which does not be- 


long to him. 
* The greateſt Wits have their ebbings and flow- 


ings, they are ſometimes out of humour. If they - 
are wiſe, they will then talk little, and ceaſe wri- 


ting; they will not then endeavour. to pleaſe : 
Should a Man fing when he has a Cold ? Should 
he not rather wait till he recovers his Voice. | 
A Blockhead is a meer Machine; he moves b 
Springs and Weights, which turn him about 4 
ways in one manner, and keep him in an equality; 
he is uniform, he never alters his Figure, if you 
have ſeen him once, you have ſeen him as he ever 
was: He is as fixt and ſettl'd by nature as the Ox 
that loughs, or the Black- bird that whiſtles. I may 
venture to ſay he aQs according to his * , 
what you ſee leaſt is his Soul, that ney 
is never exercis'd, but always at reſt, 


our manner of ſpeaking, he muſt once dye, I may 


lawfully ſay he gets by it, and that in the moment 


when others dye, he begins to live; his Soul then 
thinks, reaſons, infers, concludes, Judges, foreſees, 
and does every thing ſhe never did before; ſhe finds 


her ſelf diſingag'd from a limp of Fleſh where ſhe 


icem'd to he bury'd without function, motion, or 


any 
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A Blockhead never dies; or if according to 
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| thing becoming her Dignicy. She bluſh'd to ſee 
“ber ſelf lodg d in ſuch a body, and ſo long confin'd 

to ſuch brutiſh and imperfect Organs; aſham'd that 

ſhe could produce nothing but a Blockhead or a 

Fool. She now is equal to the greateſt of thoſe 

HB Souls who animated the bodies of the moſt fa- 
I, mous Men, and inform'd the Men of Wit. The 
t 
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* Soul of Alain is not diſtinguiſh'd from the G 
| Condes, Richelieu's, Paſchal's or Lingendes. © | 
A falſe delicacy in familiar Actions, in Man- 
ners or Conduct, is not ſo call'd becauſe tis feign d, 
but becauſe tis exercis d in little things, which do 
not deſerve it. On the contrary, a falſe delicacy in 
2 Man's Taſte and Conſtitution, is only ſo when 
tis feign'd and affected. Emilia crys out with all 
her might if her Coach Jerks, ſhe ſcreams at the 
danger which ſhe does not fear ; another nicely 
turns pale at the ſight of a Mouſe ; a third is fond 
of Violets, and ſwoons at a Tuberoſe, | 
* Who can promiſe himſelf to content Man- 
kind? Let not the Prince, tho never ſo Great and 
Good, pretend to it. Let him concern himſelf 
| about their Pleaſures, let him truſt them with his 
= ſecrets, admit them into thoſe Places, the bare 
l fight of which is a noble SpeQacle ; let him after. 
3 wards ſhew em a thouſand other fights to divert 
| em, ſet their Inventions at work, order Conſorts 
and Feaſts, and allow them all, the liverty rhey 
could defire; let him aſſociate with 'em in their 
amuſements, let the Great Man become loving, or 
the Hero humane and free, it would not be enough. 
Men are tir d in the end, with the very things that 
eharm'd 'em in the beginning; they would forſake 
the Table of the Gods: Ne&ar would in time be- 
come inſipid: Vanity and a wretched delicacy 
would tèmpt em ro criticize on the moſt perfect 
we things ; 
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things ; their Taſte, if we will believe em, is 
above all that we can do to ſatisſie it; a Royal 
Expence would be unſucceſsful; malice prompts 
them to do what they can to leffenthe joy, which 
others may have in contenting em. Theſe ver 


People, who are commonly ſo civil and com 
ſant, can ſometimes forget themſelves, and one 
would not think they were the ſame Perſons, fox 
we. then ſee à true Man even in a Courtier.. 
* A ffectation in Geſture, Speech or Manes is 
frequemiy the product of Idleneſs or Indiſterence; 
much Buſineſs and an Application to ferious Affaits 
oblige a Man to keep to Nature. 
Men have no certain Characters; or if ey 
have any, that have none which they always per- 
ſue, which beuer change, and by which they may 
be known : They are impatient in being always 
the _ in, erſeyering ether in Virtue or Vice. 
If they mes leave one Virtue for -4ndther 
they ee often diſguſted witch one Vice for 
fake of another i. They have ſeveral contrary Pa 
ſtons anck Weäkneſſes: Extreamis ere more eàſis te 
them, than regular and natural Conduct; Enemies 
to Moderation, exceſſive int All th - in god a8 
well as evil, d 1 they canbôt t fapport, they 
eaſe themſeves by ch anping:' 0 Ada was 1b 
great a Libertide; and ſo d Duell dz that de had 
been difficultifor bim to appenr Devout, and 
follow'd the Faſtitoh; — — It —— have colt 
much more to have: dee o gd in 
Wbenee comes it base. People Hilriite 
ng diſaſters with ſcorifi mp pon 7" wg 
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elſe but Vanity, that never awakens and rouzes her 


ſelf, but at thoſe events which make a noiſe j in the 


World, but neglects herſelf in the reſt. 

We ſeldom repent talking too little, but very 

often talking too much; a common and trivial 

Maxim, which every body knows, and no body 
ices. 

* We are reveng'd on our ſelves, and give our 
Enernies too much advantage over us, when we 
Jay things of them which are not true, and lie to 
reproach em. 

* If Men could bluſh at their own Adtions, how: 
m_ fins, publick and private, would they ſave 

1 

5 If ſome Men are not ſo honeſt as they might 
have been, the fault is in their Education. 

Some Men have Juſt ſenſe enough to make 
ther rudent. 

*erula's and Rods are for Children, and 
—— Scepters, Furs, Swords, Maces, Caps and 


their Ornaments, would neither perſwade nor de. 
ter. Men are more led by their Eyes and Ears, 
than their Underſtandings. 

* Timon the Man- hater's Soul may be wild and 


auſtere, but he is outwardly civil and ceremenious, 


he ſeldom ſhuns, or frowns on any Man: On the 
contrary, he treats them decently and honourahly, 
but he takes care not to give them any cauſe ro be 
familiar; he would know them as little as poſſible, 
and like a Lady in her viſits, is . Fautious not 
to make any one his friend. 

* Reaſon is ever. ally'd to Truth; we come at it 


but by one way, and have a thoufand to miſs. The 


Kody of wiſdom is not ſo extenſive as that one 
cou make of Coxcombs and thelmpertinent: He 
who 


| Hoods for Men. Reaſon and Juſtice, without 
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who has ſeen none but polite and reaſonable Men, 

either knows not Mankind, or knows them only 

by halves: Whatever Variety he finds in Conſtitu- 

tion or Manners, Converſation and Politeneſs pro- 

duce the ſame appearances, and make Men reſem- 

ble each other by ſome outward. Civilities, which 

pleaſe, and Which being common to all, make us 

believe that they have the like affinity and relation | 

in other things: He, on the contrary, who min- 
' 


gles himfelf with the People, or retires into the 
Country, if he has Eyes, makes preſently ſtrange 
Diſcoveries, ſees things perfectly new to him, 
which he never thought the leaſt of before; he 
increaſes his knowledge of Humanity by continual 
Experiences, and calculates by how many diffe- 
rent ways Men may be intolerable, 1 
* After having maturely conſider'd Mankind, 
and found out their falſe thoughts, opinions, incli- 


nations and affections, we are forc'd to own, that 
inacy is more prejudicial to em than incon- 

Whey D ie et in: 8 
How many weak, effeminate, indifferent Souls 
are there, who have not very great defects, ani 
yet are gbod Subjects for Satyr: What variety of 
Tidiculouſneſs is ſpread over the whole humane 
Race, yet by its figgularity is of no conſequence, 
"andivſeleſs for inſtruction or morality: Theſe are 
particular Vices, which are not contagious, and 


ate more perſonal than humane. | 
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N Othing more nearly nc: lively; Con- 
viction than an obſtindte Conceit; 1 whence 
proceed Parties, Cabals and iHerehes. ( 
11 5 We think not always cenſtantiy om the fame 
3 Donceit and Diſgaſt follow one another 
. cloſely/πꝗq u,, ite bg: 0211 2 
Great things altoniſn us; ate 
ö Cuftomſnakes both familiar. Bild all 3 ? 
. Two 1 equally.'a © 
- and Novel ty, - at 91 2499 .2ndif39Y; 1 Gabe B71 
-1:2*:Thete's: nothing ſu mea; #n&dp 11k 1 
1 as to 2 much in the praĩſe o lege 
| of. wham we thought dad ieren | 
— their promotion.” ' 100-9965 off fen 
20 Princes ſab our neither elde e loglyges 
ym bs us —.— 7 5 8910 NI. zi Ale al loa 
ext pri at wich all E Pi E 
puffs us up; anche hays = woe we hayeioff.gur 
on Judgmand we neglethittymaks;yſc ef iN 
we ſpeak of other Peoples etit: The compmen 
vogue, popular favour, or the Prince's fancy, bear 
us down like a Tor ent: Weextol what is prais'd 
more than what deſerves its praiſe. 
* I doubt whether any thing is approv'd and 
OED with ſo much difficulty, as what deſerves 
molt to be prais d and approv'dz and whether Vir- 
Ne, Merit, Beauty, Good Actions, and the beſt 
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Writings, have a. more natural and ſure 
than Envy, Jealoufie or Antipathy. Tis not of a 
Saint that a Devote ſpeaks well of, but of a Bro. 
ther Devote : If a handſome Woman allows ano. 
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thers Beauty, you may rationally conclude ſhe ex- 


cels in what theapproves ; or if a Poet praiſesano- 
ther's Verſes, tis an even wager they are {light 
and frivolous. | 
Men have much ado to like one another; they 
have but a weak inclination to approve reciprocal- 
ly of the Actions, Conduct, Thoughts and Eaperſ- 
ſions of others; nothing pleaſes, nothing contents; 
they ſubſtitute in the place of what others either 
recite, {peak or write, what they ſhould have done 
in ſuch a conjunQture, what they think or have 
written upon ſuch a ſubject, and are ſo full of their 
own Ideas, that they have no room for anothers. 
The generality of Men are ſo inclin'd to irre- 
larity and trifling, and the World is ſo full of 
xamples, either pernicious or ridiculous, that I 
ſhould be apt to believe Singularity, could it keep 
its bounds, would come very neat to right Reaſon 
and a juſt Condutt. 141 
We muſt do like other Men, a dangerous Max- 
im, which for the moſt part ſignifies we muſt do 
ill ; if you ſpeak not of things purely exterior, 
and of no conſequence, but whit depends on Cu- 
ſtom, Faſhion or Decency. | 7 
If Men were not inore like Bears and Panther 
than Men ; if they were equitable, if they were 
juſt ro themſelves and others, what would become 
of Law, the Text, and the prodigious Commenta- 
ries that are made on it? Where would you find 
the Plantiff and Defendant, and all that you call 
Juſtice? To what would even they be reduc'd who 
we all their livelihood ond grandeur to the Autho- 


tity 
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tity that they have g ven the Laws? If Men were 
honeſt and impartial, whither would the Quarrels 
of the Schools and Bir vaniſh ? If they were tem- 
perate, chaſte and moderate, what occaſion for the 
unintelligible jargon of Phyſick, which is a Gol- 
den Mine to ſuch who take upon them to ſpeakit? 


O Lawyers, Doctors and Apothecaries, what a fall 


would you have, could we all become wile ! 

How many great Men in the different exerciſes 
of Peace and War ſhould we have loſt ! To what 
point of retin'd perfection are ſeveral Arts and 
Sciences brought, which are not ' neceſſary; and 
were introduc'd into the World only as remedies to 

thoſe evils, to which Injuſtice gave the original! 
How many things are there fince Varro, of 


which Varro was ignorant! What would nor ſuch 


a knowledge as that of Plato and Socrates ſuf- 

fice us? * 
Jo hear praiſe and diſpraiſe on a Sermon, a piece 
of Muſick, or a Picture; and upon the very ſame 
ſubject to be entertain'd with quite oppoſite ſenti- 
ments, is what makes me freely conclude we may 
ſafely publiſh any thing, good or bad; for the gcod 
pleaſes ſome, the bad others, and the worſt has its 

admirers. | 

Mr Qui- _ * The Phoenix of finging Poetry roſe out of his 


mut 4% own aſhes, and in one and the ſame day ſaw both 
thor of moſt 


- Fi the diſſolution and reſurrection of his Reputation; 


French . and that ſame infallible Judge, who is ever ſo ob- 

Opera's. ſtinate (I mean the Publick) chang d upon his ac- 

count, and either did de.eive or was deceiv d. He 

that would now ſay, that £47747 is an ill Poet, 

would {peak almoſt as improperly, as he that ſaid 
formerly he was a gocd one. | 

+ Tww » * Chapelian was rich, Corneille was not; + La Pa- 

Tem. celle and f Rodaguc ne merited each a different mm ; 

| | 0 
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So it has always been a queſtion, Why in this or 
that Profeſſion, one has made his fortune, and ano- 
ther miſt? For the reaſon of this, Mankind mult in- 
form themſelves from their own capriciouſneſs, 
which in the moſt preſſing conj unctures of their 
Affairs, either of their Pleaſure, Healch or Life, 
makes em often leave the beſt, and chuſe the worſt, 


* The Character of a Comedian was infamous a- 


mongſt the Romans, but with the Gree&s honoura- 
ble: Whar is it with us? Wethink of them like 
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the Romans, and live with them like the Greeks, 


* *Twas ſufficient for Bat hyllas to be anuniverſal 
Mimick, to be courted by the Roman Ladies; for 
Rhoe to Dance on the Theatre, or for Roſcia and 
Netina to ſing in a Chorus, to engage a Crowd of 
Lovers. Vanity and Impudence, the conſequences 
of too great a Power, made the Romans loſe the 
guſt there is in ſecrer Pleaſures ; rhey were fond 
of acting their Loves upon the Publick Stage; they 
had no jealouſie of the Amphitheatre, nor of ſha. 
ring the charms of their Miſtreſſes with the Mul- 
titude; their ſatisfaction lay in ſhe wing they lov'd 
not a Beauty, or a good Actreſs, but an Actreſs. 

* Nothing diſcovers better what diſpoſition Men 
have to Knowle ge and Learning, and how profi- 
table they eſteem them to the Publick, than the 
price which is ſer on them, and the Idei they have 
form'd of thoſe who have taken the pains to im- 
prove them. There is no Art ſo mechanick and 
mein, that has not a quicker and ſurer way to 


Riches, The Comedian lolling in his Coach, be- 


ſputers the very face of Corneille walking afoot. 
With many People, Knowledge and Pedantry are 
iynonimous, | 

Often when the Rich Man ſpeaks. and ſpeaks of 
Learning, the Learned Man malt be ſilent, Viſten and 
8 2 ap- 
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applaud ; at leaſt if he would paſs for one of 
ſome Learning. 580 

* There is a ſort of Courage to be us d amongſt 
Men of ſome Humours, to ſupport the ſcandal of 
being learned: You find there an eſtabliſh Opini- - . 
on againſt Learning; they know not the World, fay 
they, nor how to live, neither have they any geni- 
us for Society ; and ſo they ſend *em back to their 
Cloſer and their Books. As Ignorance is an eaſie 
condition, which coſts but little pains, moſt of the 
World follow it, and they form ſuch a numerous 
Party, in Court, City and Country, that theLearn- 
ed can't bear head againſt 'em. If they alledge in 
their favour, the Names of Eftree, Har lay, Boſſuet, 
Seguier, Montauſier, Wardes, Chevreuſe, Novion, 
Le Morgnon, Scudery, Peliſſon, and of many other 

Perſons equally learned and polite ; nay, if they 
dare cite the great Nemes of Chartres, Conde, 
Conti, Bourbon, Maine, Vandome, as Princes that 
knew how to joyn the higheſt knowledge to the 
Grecian and Roman Politeneſs, they'll not fail to 
tell 'em theſe are ſingular Examples; if then they 
have recourſe to ſolid reaſons, alas! they are too 
feeble to ſtand againſt the publick vote: However, 
it ſeems juſt, that the Publick ſhould be ſomewhat 
more wary in giving a deciſive judgment, and ſhould 
at leaſt take the pains to queſtion, whether that 
Mind that has made ſo great a progreſs in Know- 
ledge, as to be capable of thinking, Judging, ſpeak- 
ing and writing well, could not, if it gave it ſelf 
the trouble, be when it pleas'd Polite. 

A Man with a little trouble may perfeckly refine 
his Manners, bur there 1s much more requir'd to 
poliſh his Mind. 

Such a one is Learned ſays the Politician, con- 
ſequently no Man of Buſineſs, I'd not truſt __ 

wi 
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with the management of my Wardrobe ; and he's 
to be ſure in the right: Ofar, Aimenes, Richeliex 

were learned, Were they Men of Ability? Dit 

they paſs for good Miniſters ? He underſtands 

Greek, ſays the Stateſman, he's a Philoſopher. Ar 

that rate an Athenian Fruiterer was a Philoſopher, 

for he underſtood Greek : What a whimſie, what 

a folly was it in the great, the wiſe and judicious 

Antonine ! To ſay, That the People would then be 

happy, when the Emperor philoſophiz'd, or a Philo- 

ſopher came to the Empire. | 
Languages areno more than the Keys of Sciences. 
He that deſpiſes the one, lights the other: *Tis of 
no importance, whether Languages are ancient or 
modern, dead or living; but whether they are bar- 
barous or polite, whether the Books they afford us 
are good or bad. Suppoſe the French ſhould meet 
with the fortune of the Greek or Roman Tongues ; 
ſhould he be thought a Pedant that ſhould read 

Moliere or La Fontaine, ſome Ages after it ceas'd 
to be commonly ſpoken? | 

elf I ralk of Euripilus, you ſay he is a Wit; 

you alſo call him a Carpenter that lays a Floor, 

and he that builds a Wall a Bricklayer: But I 

would ask you, Where does this Frade/mex follow 

his Trade? What S'gn has h s Shop, and by what 

marks ſhall we know him? What are his Tools, a 

Hatchet or a Chiſſel? Where does he finiſh his 

Work? Where does he expoſe it ro Sale? An 

Arrificer ſets up for an Artificer ; Does Euripilis ſet 

up for a Wit? If he does he's a Coxcomb, a vile 

Mechanick wretch, who has neither Wir nor any 

thing that is agreeable, and is uncapable of a ſeri- 

ous thought; but if he pretends to nothing, I'll 

take him for a wiſe and ingenious Man: Why 

therefore would you call this Pedant, or that ill 
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Poet a polite Man ? Do you believe of your ſelf 
that you have no Wit? If you have any, without 
doubt, *tis that which is fine and agreeable, yet 
ſhould a Man call you a Wit, would you not take 
it for an Affront: However, I'll give you leave to 
call Euripilus fo, let the Irony pats upon Fools and 
Men of no Judgment, as ignorant wretches pride 
themſelves in thoſe defects, which they find in o- 
| thers, and cannot diſcover in themſelves —_ 
Speak no more to me of Pen, Ink or Paper; 
no more of Style, Printer or Preſs : Do not venture 


The Author to tell ine any more, Antiſthenes you write well, 


proceed, What ſhall we never ſee a piece of yours 
in Folio? Treat of all the Virtues and Vices in one 
work, well purſu'd, methodical, withour end, 
(and they ſhould add) without Sale too. I re- 
nounce every thing that either was, is, or ever will 
be a Book. The fight of a Cat throws Beryllus 
into a Swoon, and a Book me, Am I better ted, 
or finer cloath'd, has my Chamber a more plea- 
fant ſituation, or do I enjoy my eaſe more after ha- 
ving been expos'd to Sale theſe twenty years? You 
ſay I have a great Name and Reputation, ſay ra- 
ther I am ſtockt with unprofitable wind; have I 
one grain of that Metal that produces all things? 
The vile Lawyer enlarges his Bill, and will be paid 
thoſe charges which he never expended, and has 


ur Berri- for his Son- in- law a Count or a judge. A Lacquey 
be js made a Commiſſioner, and in a little time be- 


comes richer than his Maſter, then ſoon ſcorning 
his mean Character, buys a Title with his Money. 
B.. . inriches himſelf by a Puppet ſhew, B. B. 
by ſellirg Water in Bottſes. A Mountebank foots 
jr to Town with his Wallet at his back, not able io 
defray bis charges, and goes from thence in his 
Coach and Six. Mercirry is AMcr cas, and nothing 
Lin | mote” 
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more, and Gold not being ſufficient to pay for his 
thoughts and intrigues, they reward him with fa- 
vour and diſtinction. Not to ſpeak of any thing 
but lawful gains, you pay a Gardiner for his skill, 
and the Workman for his time and labour ; Do 

you pay an Author for his Thoughtsand Writings? 
If his Senſe is good, do you pay him largely ? 
Does he inrich or ennoble himſelf by thinking or 
writing well? Men mutt be cloath'd and ſhav'd, 
have Houſes that muſt have doors to ſhut cloſe , 
But is it neceſſary they ſhould be inftrutted > 
'Twere folly, ſimplicity and weakneſs, continues 
Antiſthenes, to ſet up again for an Author or Phi- 
loſopher; could 1 have a profitable Employment, 
which would enable me to lend my Friend, and 
give to thoſe that can ne're return, to write for 
{port or idleneſs, as Ty:yrus plaid or whiftl'd up- 
on his Flute; (this or nothing) I would write on 
the ſame terms, and eaſily give way to the violence 
of thoſe who take me by the Throat, and cry our, 
you ſhall write. Ther ſhould then read for the 
Title of my Book ; Of things Beaut ful and Good, 
of Truth, of Ideas, of firſt Principles, by Antiſthe- 
nes the Fiſhmonger. | 
- * If Ambaſſadors of Foreign Princes were Apes, Theſe of 
who had learnt to walk on their hind Legs, and to Sim. 
make themſelves underſtood by Interpreters, we 
could not have a greater {urprize than what the 
Jultneſs of the Anſwers of ſuch as are ſent us, and 
the ingenuity which ſometimes appears in their 
diſcourſe, gives us: Our prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
our Country, joyn'd to the pride of our Nation, 
makes us forget that Reaſon belongs to all Cli- 
mares, and juſt Thoughts to all places where there 
are Men: We don't love to be ſo treated by thoſe 
we call Barbarians; if amongſt us there is any bar · 


84 barity, 


y -- - * 
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rity, tis in being amaz'd at the hearing other Peo- 
ple reaſon like our ſelves. SD 50 
All Strangers are not Barbarians, nor are our 
Country- men all civiliz d; in like manner all the 
Country is not wild, nor all the City polite: There 
is in Zurope a certain place, part of a Sea Province 
in a great Kingdom, whoſe Husbandmen are ſoft 
and affable, and their Burgeſſes and Magiſtrates 
rude, and of an hereditary tuſticity. | 
* With a Language ſo pure, ſuch nicety of Ha- 
bit, Manners ſo cultivated, ſuch good Laws and 


white Complexions, we are Barbarians to ſome 


Jort of People. 

* If me ould hear it reported of the Eafterr 
People, how they ordinarily drink a Liquor that 
flies up into the Head, makes them mad, and for- 
ces them to vomit, we ſhould be apt to ſay, this is 
very Barbaros. e i 
This Biſhop comes no more to Court, lives 


, Tetir'd, is no more to be ſeen with Women; Plays 


not, makes not one at Feaſts and Shews, is no 
Man at Cabal, nor has the Spirit of Intrigue, but 
is always in his Dioceſs, where he makes his con- 
tinual reſidence, and thinks of nothing but inſtruct. 
ing his People by diſcourſe, and edifying them by 
his example; conſumes his Riches in Charity, and 
his Body in Pennance, is an Imitator both of the 
Zeal and Piety of the Apoſtles. Times are chan- 
ped, and he isthreatcn'd in this Reign with a more 


eminent Title. 
© # May not we infinuate to People of à certain 
CharaQter and ſerious Profeſſion, (to ſay no more 
of thepn) that they are not oblig'd to make the world 
talk heir Gaming, Singingand playing the Buf- 
foon like other Men, and that fe them ſo plea- 
fanrand agreeable, one would not believe they work 

J elſe- 


1117 


elſewhere ſo regular and ſevere; may we not pre- 
ſume to urge, that thereby they digreſs from them- 
ſelves, and from that politeneſs which they 
tend to; which politeneſs, on the contrary, Wies 
and conforms outward Actions to Conditions, cau- 
ſes us to avoid the Contract, and ſhewing the 
ſame Man under ſuch different ſhapes, as make 
the Pieces entirely Fataſtical and Groreſque. _ 
* We ought not to judge of Men as of a Picture 
or Statue, at the firſt ſight: There is a Mind and 
Heart to be ſearcht: The vail of Modeſty covers 
Merit, and the Maſque of Hypocriſie diſguiſes 
Malignity; there are but few Judges that have 
knowledge to diſcern aright, and to paſs ſentence; 
tis but by little and little, and perhaps even b 
time and occaſion that compleat Virtue and 
Lice, come at laſt ro ſhew themſelves. 


* . He ſaid that Wit, in that fair Lady, was A #4. 
* 2 Diamond ſer to the beſt advantage, and conti. 


© nuing to ſpeak of her; all who talk to her, ad- 
* ded he, find ſomething in her Wit ſo reaſonable 
* and agreeable, that they can hardly diſtinguiſh 
their Admiration from Love; ſhe isequally qua- 
* lify'd to make a complear Friend, or to oblige 
* you to proceed beyond Friendſhip : Too young 
and beautiful not to pleaſe, but too modeſt to 
* affeft ir, ſhe eſteems Men for nothing but their 
Merit, and believes none of em are any thing 
more than her Friends; Her vivacity and ſenti- 
* ments ſurprize every body, andengage every bo- 
dy; and tho ſhe knows perfectly the delicacies 
and niceties of Converſation, ſometimes makes 
* ſuch happy Sallies, as among other Pleaſures 
* which they give, diſpenſe with all reply. She 
talks to you like one who is not learned, who 
* ſeems to doubt, and wants to be inform'd, and 

14 2 1 > f N a 2 © hearkens 
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hearkens to you like one who knows a great deal, 
© can. ſet a true value on what you ſay, and will 
© not let any thing be loſt of your converſation. 
Far from affecting by contradiQting to ſhew her 
Wit, or imitating Elvira, who bad rather be 
thought brisk, than a Woman of good Senſe and 
« ſound Judgment, ſhe appropriates your thoughts 
< to her ſelt, believes em to be her own, extends. 
em, embelliſhes em, and makes you contented 
that you thought ſo well, and ſpoke ſo much 
© better than you your ſelf believ'd you did. She's 
© always above Vanity, and in ſpeaking or writing 
© © never uſes Ornament inſtead ot Reaſon, knowing 
< Eloquence conſiſts in Simplicity: If tis to ſerve 
© any one, and to engage you in the ſame intereſt, 
© leaving raillery and politeneſs to Elvira, who 
© makes uſe of them in all caſes, Artenice employs 
© only ſincerity, warmth, earneſtneſs and per ſwaſi - 
on. What is moſt predominant in her, is the 
c "ar ſhe takes in reading, and converſing with 
© Perſons of Worth and Reputation, not ſo much 
© to be known to them, as to know them: We 
may Prophetically commend her for the Wiſdom |, 
© ſhe will one day certainly have, and for all the 
Merit the prepares for her riper Years ; ſince 
© with a juſt Conduct ſhe has juſter Intentions 
« ſome ſure Principles, uſefal to thoſe, who like 
© her, are expos'd to Aſſiduity and Flattery; and 
© being particular enough without being rude, and 
© indeed a little roo much inclin'd to Retire- 
© ment; tis impoſſible ſne can want any thing but 
© opportunities. or as ſome would call ir, a large 
© Theatre, to ſhow all her Virtues to their full 
© Luſtre, * 
A hand ſome Woman, the more natural ſhe is, 
the more beautiful; ſhe loſes nothing by being 
careleſs, 
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careleſs, and without any other Ornament than 
what ſhe draws from her Beauty and Youth: An 
innocent Grace ſhines in her Face, animates every 
little Action ſo much, that there would be leſs 
danger to ſee her adorn'd with all the advantages 
.of Prefs and Faſhion. Thus an honeſt Man is re- 
ſpected, independant from all thoſe outward AQi- 
ons, by which he would .endeavour to make his 
Perſon more grave, and his virtue more ſpecious: 
Too great a Modeſty, a fingularity in Habit, or 
the ſtate with which ſome walk, add nothing to 
Probity, nor heighten Merit, but hurt, and often 
make it look leſs pure, and more ſuſpeQed. 
Gravity too much affected becomes Comical: 
*tis like Extremities that touch, whoſe middle is 
Dignity; you cannot call this being grave, but act- 
ing the part of a grave Man: He that ſtudies to be 
ſo will never obrain it. Either Gravity is natural, 
or there is nc ſuch thing, and tis eaſter to deſcend, 
from, than aſcend to ir. | 
A Man of Parts and Reputation, if he is ſowre 
and auſtere, frightens Youth, gives 'em an ill opi- 
nion of Virtue, and makes it ſuſpected of too great 
a reformation, and to uneaſie a practice; if on the 
contrary, he's free in Converſation, he gives em a 
profitable Leſſon, he teaches em that Men may 
live in pleaſure and yet in buſineſs, be ſerious 
without renquncing honeſt diverſions; he becomes 
an example they can follow. . | 

* Phyfiognomy is not given us for a rule to 
judge Men by ; it may ſerve us to give a gueſs at 
em. 

* An ingenious Air in Men, is the ſame with re- 
gular Features among Women; 'tisa kind of Beau- 
ty the moſt vain may aſpire to. | 


* 
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_ * A Man that has much Merit and Ingenuity, 
and is known to have em, is not ugly with the 
moſt defortti'd Features; or if there is a Deformi- 
ry it makes no impreſſion. 

* How much Art is there requir'd to return to 
Nature ? how much time, what rules, artention 
and labour, to dance with the ſame freedom and 
grace you walk with,to fing as you ſpeak, to ſpeak 
and expreſs your ſelf as you think, to give the — 
life and force, the ſame paſſion and perſwaſion to 
diſcourſes you are to pronounce publickly, which 
we ſometimes naturally, and without meditation 
entertain our Intimates with? 

FThoſe that without knowing us enough think 
ill of us, do us no wrong; they attack not us, but 
the fantome of their own Imagination. 

 * There are ſome little Rules and Duties of 
od Manners, which belong to Place, Time, and 
erſons, which are not attainable by the force of 
Ingenuity, and which cuſtom teiches us without 
any trouble; to Judge of Men by the faults which 
they commit in this kind, before they are well in- 
ſtructed, is to paſs judgment of em by their Nails, 
or the curl of their Hair; tis to make a judgment 
in which we ſhall one day be deceiv'd. | 

*I know not if *ris permitted to judge of Men 
by a fingle fault; and if an extre im neceſſity, a 
violent paſſion, or a natural impulſe can be drawn 
into conſequenee. | 

* The contrary to the report, either of Affairs 
or Perſons, is often the truth. 

without a great regard and continnal attention 
to what we ſpeak, we are expos'd to ſay, Yes, or 
No, to the ſame thing, or on the ſame Perſon, in 
an hours time, determin'd only by a Spirit of So- 
ciety and Company, that naturally obliges one not 
to 
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to contradift this Man, or that, tho they talk of is 
things quite different in themſelves, 

* A partial Man is perpetually expos d to little 
Mortifications; for 'tis equally impoflible that his 
Favourites can be always happy and wiſe, or ſuch 
as he declares himſelf againſt, be always in fault 
or unhappy. This puts him frequently out of 
Countenance, and makes him bluſh at his Friends 
Misfortunes, or the new Glory which thoſe ac- 
quire whom he does not like. "1 

* A Man ſubjeC& to be prepoſſeſt, if he dares ac- 
cept a place of Authority, either Eccleſiaſtical gr 

Secular, is a Blind Man that would Paint, a 
Dumb Man that would Preach, a Deaf Man that 
Judges of Symphony; theſe are but weak reſem- 

lances, and which imperfectly expreſs the miſery 
of Prepoſſeſſion: We ſhould add, that tis a de- 
ſperate Malady, incurable and infectious, to all 
that approach the ſick Perſon; it makes us de- 
ſert our Equals, Inferiors, Relations and Friends, 
even our Phyſician , they are far from being cu- 
red, if they can't be made to underſtand neither 
their Diſeaſe nor their Remedy, which would be, 
ro hear, doubt, to inform themſelves, and to ſee 
into Things; Flatterers, Cheats and Backbiters ; 
thoſe that never open their Mouths but to 
Lye, or for their own intereſt, are Knaves in 
whom they confide, who make them ſwallow 
they pleaſe, tis they that poyſon and kill 

By 

* Deſcartes's Rule, never to decide on the leaſt 
truth, before tis clearly and diſtinctly known, is 
convenient and juſt, and ought to extend to the 
judgment we give of Perſons. 

* Nothing revenges better the ill judgment 
Men make of our Wit, Actions or Manners, than 


the 
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= baſe and poor Characters of thoſe they a pprove 


* From the ſame Fond that you negle& a Man 
of Merit, youadmire a Blockhead. 
A Blockhead is one that has not Wit enough 
to be a Coxcomb. 
* The Coxcomb is the Blockhead's Man of 
Merit. & 3 
The Impertinent is a forward Coxcomb ; the 
Coxcomb wearies, tires, diſtaſtes and diſguſts. 
The Impertinent diſguſts, irritates and offends ; 
he begins where the other left off. 33 
The Coxcomb is between the Impertinent and 
the Blockhead, and is compos d of one and the 
other. SF 
*Vices come from the deprivation of the Heart; 
the defects of Vice from Conſtitution; ridiculouſ- 
neſs from want of Senſe. | 
The Ridiculous Man is one, that whilſt he is ſo, 
has the appearance of a Blockhead. 
The Blockhead always is ridiculous, *ris his 
Character; a Man of ſome Senſe may ſometimes 
be ridiculous, but will not be fo long. 
An error committed, makes a wiſe Man ridicu- 
lous. | 
Dulneſs belongs to the B'ockhead, Vanity to 
the Coxcomb, Impertinence to the Imperrinent. 
Ridiculouſneſs ſeems to reſide fomeritnes in thoſe 
that are really ridiculous, and ſometimes in the i- 
magination of thoſe that believe they ſee ridicu- 
louſneſs, where it neither is nor can be. 
* Rudeneſs, Clowniſhneſs and Brutality, may be 
the Vices of a Man of Senſe. | 
A ſtupid Man is a ſilent Blockhead, and in that 
more ſupportable than a talking Blockhead- 


* What 
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What is oftentimes a jeſt from a Man of Senſe, 
is a blunder from a Blockhead. 

* If a Coxcomb could believe he ſpeaks ill, he 
would loſe his Character. 

* One ſign of mediocrity of Senſe is to be al- 
ways telling Stories. 3 

* The Blockhead is perplext in himſelf, the 
Coxcomb has an air of freedom and aſſurance ; the 
Impertinent carries it off with Impudence; Merit 
has always Modeſty. . 

* The ſufficient Man is one that has a few ſmall 
Concerns, dignify'd with the name of Affairs, 
Joyn'd to a very little ſtock of Senſe: ©, Ta 

A grain or two of Senſe, and an ounce of Bufi- 
neſs more than there was in the Sufficient, makes 
an important perſon. 

While you only laugh at the Important, he has 
no other Name, complain of him, and tis arro- 

ant. c 

*The Character of the Man of Honour, is be- 
tween that of the Able Man and the Honeſt Ma 
tho” in an unequal diſtance in reſpect to thoſe t 10 
extreams. 

The diſtance from the Man of Honour to the 
Able Man grows leſs and leſs, and is upon the 
point of diſappearing. | 

The Able Man is one that hides his Paſſions, uf 
derſtands his Intereſt, ſacrifices many things to ir, 
has either acquir'd Wealth, or knows how tokeep 


The Man of Honour is one that robs not on the 
Road, commits no Murthers, and in fine, a Perſon 
whoſe Vices do not mike him ſcandalous, 

We know very well that an Honeſt Man is a 
Man of Honour, bur it is pleaſant to think, that 
every Man of Honour is not an Honeſt Man, 


The 
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The honeſt Man is neither a Saint nor a Devore, 
but has confin'd himſelf only to have Virtue. 
Genius, Judgment, Wit and Senſe, are things 
different, but not incompatible. WOE es 
There is asmuch difference between good Senſe 
-_ good Taſte, as between the Cauſe and the Ef- 


Genius is to Wit as the whole is in proportion 
to its part. a 
Shall I call a Man confin'd and circumſcrib'd to 
any one Art, a Man of Senſe, tho he has any one 
Science in perfection, but out of that ſhews nei- 
ther Judgment, Memory, Vivacity, Manners, nor 
Conduct, that underſtands me not, thinks not, and 
expreſſes himſelf ill; a Muſician fot example, 
that after he has, as it were, bewitcht me with his 
harmony, ſeems to be ſhut up with his Lute in 
the ſame Caſe, and when he is without his Inſtru- 
ment, is like a diſmounted Machine, we perceive 
uickly ſomething is wanting in him, and his 
— is no longer ſupportable. 55 
Again, what ſhall I ſay of Play, who can define 
it tome? Is there no occaſion of forecaſt, cunning 
or skill to play at Ombre or Cheſs? And if there 
is, how comes it that we ſee Men of weak Parts to 
excel in it, and others of great ingenuity that can't 
reach that point, whom a Man or Card in their 
d perplexes and puts out of Countenance ? _ 
There is a thing in the World, if 'tis poſſible, 
more incomprehenſible. A Perſon that appears 
dull, fortiſh and ſtupid, knows neither how to 
ſpeak, or relate what he has ſeen ; if he ſets to 
write, no Man does it better ; he makes Animals, 
Stones and Trees talk, and every thing that cannot 
talk; his works are full of nothing bur Elegance, 
Natural Senſe and Delicacy. 


Another 
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/Anotlier is plain, timerous and tireſom in Con- | 
verſation; he takes one word for another, and 
Judges not of the goodneſs of his own Writings, 
but by the Money they bring him in, knows not 
how to recite or read what he has writ : Leave 
him to compoſe, and he's not inferior to Augu- 
ftas, Pompey, Nicomedes and Heraclius; he's a 
King, a Politician, a Philoſopher ; he undertakes 
to make Heroes ſpeak and act; he deſcribes the 
Romans, and they are greater, and more Roman: 
in his Verſe, than in their Hiſtory, 
Would you have another Prodigy ? Imagine a 
Man eaſie, ſoft, complaiſant, tractable, and then 
all of a ſudden cholerick, furious and capricious; 
conceive a Man fimple, ingenious, credulous, a 
trifler and giddy, a Child with grey hairs; but 
ermit him to recollect himſelf, or rather to give 
imſelf up to a certain Genius that operates with- 
in him, perhaps without his being concern'd; and it 
may be without his knowledge; What Rapture 
what Elevation ! what Figures ! what Latinity! You 
will ask me, do you ſpeak of one and the ſame 
Man? Yes, of the ſame Theodas, and of him alone. 
He cries, labours, rolls on the ground, fiſes, thun- 
ders and roars, and from the midſt of rhe Tempeſt 
comesalight which warms and delights us ; let us 
ſpeak without a figure, he talks like a Fool, and 
thinks like a wiſe Man, ſpeaks truth in a ridicu- 
lous way, and in folly ſhews ſenſe and reaſon; What 
ſhall I ſay farther, he talks and acts better than he 
underſtands ; they are in him, as it were, two 
Souls that are not acquainted, have no dependance 
one on theother, and have each their turns and di- 
ſtinc functions. This Picture would want one fur- 
prizing ftroke, ſhould I omit to tell you, that he 
is at once covetous and ET defrronms of Praiſe, 


ready 
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ready to expoſe himſelf to his Criticks, and in the 
main pliable enough to profit by their cenſure. I 
begin to fancy my ſelf, that I have made the Pi- 
cure of two different Perſons; and tis not impoſ- 
„ ſiible to find a third in Theodas,; for he is a good, 
ſant and excellent Man. | 
Next to ſound Judgment, Diamonds and Pearls 
are the rareſt things to be met with. > 
* Sucha one is known in the World for his great 
Capacity, and where-ever he goes is honour'd and 
cheriſh'd, but is ſlighted at home, and can't create 
an eſteem of himſelf in his Relations; another, on 
the contrary, is a Prophet in his own Country, a- 
. his Servants enjoys a good Name, and is ap- 
plauded by all that live wich him for his rh a 
merit; his whole Family concur in it, he is their Idol; I! 
but this Character he leaves at home, as often as he IN ”' 
goes abroad, and carries it not about with him. * 
The World mutiny againſt a Man that begins I © 
to grow in Repute ; thoſe he eſteems his Friends 
hardly pardon a growing Merit, or the firſt report 1 
that ſeems to give him a ſhare of the Glory they 1 © 
poſſeſt; they hold out to extremity, till the Prince (; 
declar d himſelf by recompences : Then they 
immediately congratulate him, and from that day 
he takes place as a Man of Merit. | 
e often affect to praiſe ſome Men immode- 
rately, who little enough deſerve it; we elevate 
*em, and if we could, would advance 'em above 
Tuch as are really excellent, which proceeds either 
From our being weary of applauding always the 
Tame Perſons; or, becauſe their Glory thus divided 
becomes more ſupportable, and we can then look 
on't without being io much offended as before. 
We ſee that the wind of Favour carries Men 
away witha full fail z in a moment they loſe * 
N : | 0 
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of Land, and continue their courſe; all things ſmile 


on 'em and ſucceed with 'em, their words and a- 
Qtions are all attended with Elogies and Rewards, 


they appear not but to be complimented and ca- 


reſs d. They are like an immoveable Rock on the. 


Coaſt, againſt which all the Waves ſplir, all the 
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Winds of Power, Riches, Violence, Flattery, Au- 


thority and Favour ſtir them not, tis on the Pub- 


lick that theſe are daſht to pieces and ſuffer Ship- 


wrack. 


**Tis common and natural to Judge of others lac | 
bours by the agreement they have with our own. 


The Poet, fill'd with great and ſublime Ideas, 
makes ſmall account of the Orators diſcourſe, that 
is often exercis'd on mean Objects; and the Hiſto- 
rian can't comprehend how a reaſonable Soul can. 
NN in contriving Fictions, or finding. 
out a 
ſtudy of the Fathers and Councils, thinks all other 
Learning or Knowledge dull, vain and infignifi-: 
cant, whilſt he perhaps is as much deſpis d by the 
Geometrician.. | 
One may have Senſe enough to excel in a par- 
ticular thing, and in that to give inſtructions, who 
wants Senſe to know that he ought. to be ſilent 
upon another Subject, of which he has but a ſlight 
knowledge; he comes off hand ſomly whilſt he 
keeps within the limits of his Genius, but when he 
wanders, he makes the Man of Senſe talk like a 
Blockhead. 


/* Herilms, whether he ſpeaks, declaims, or 


writes, is. continually citing ; he brings in the 


Prince of Philoſophers to tell you that Wine will 
make you drunk; and the Roma Orator, that Wa- 
ter qualifies it; when he diſcourſes of Morals, 'tis 
not he, but the Divine Plato, that aſſures you Vir- 


KY tus 


hime: Thus the Divine, plung d into the 
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tue is amiable, and Vice odious, or that one and 
tother will turn into habit: Things the moſt com- 
mon and trivial, and which he is capable of think- 
ing himſelf, he will owe to the Ancients, to the 
Latins and Greeks : Tis not to give authority to 
what he ſays, nor to gain it for what he knows 
*tis for the ſake of Citation. 

* You often hazard, and ſometimes ſpoil a Jeſt, 
by ſpeaking it as your on; tis dull, and loſes its 
force with the Men of Wit, or thoſe that think 


' themſelves ſo, who perhaps would never have ſaid 


any thing ſo well: Onthe contrary, it would meet 
with better reception if told as anothers ; tis but 
a matter of fact, which no body has any exttaordi- 
concern for; tis more infinuating, and gives 
leſs Jealouſie ; it offends no body: If it is divert- 
ing, tis laugh'd at; if it's admirable, it's ad- 
mir $7 
 * Tas ſaid of Socrates, that he was delirious, 
and a Fool with abundance of Wit; but thoſe 
Greeks who ſo freely CharaQeriz'd that great Man, 
may not unjuſtly paſs for Fools themſelves. What 
whimſical Images, ſaid they, does this Philoſopher 
repreſent unto us! what ſtrange and particular 
Manners does he deſcribe ! whence had he, or how 
could he collect theſe extraordinary Ideas? What 
Colours, what Pencil did he make uſe of ! they 
are all Chymera's. They were deceiv'd, they 
were Monſters, they were Vices, bur all ſo paint- 


ed to the Life, that the very fight of them-terri- - 


fy'd. Socrates was far from a Cynick, he ſpar'd 
their Perſons, but laſh'd their Manners which were 
bad. | 

* A Man who has rais'd himſelf by Tricks, is 
acquainted with a Philoſopher, his Precepts, Mo- 
rals and Conduct; and not imagining that * 
a 25 
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has all his life propos d to himſelf, ſays in his heart, 
I pity him, his Maxims are low and rigid, he has 
miſt his way, this wind will never carry him to 
the proſperous Port of preferment: And according 
to his own Principles he argues Juſtly- | 

I pardon, ſays Antiſthius, thoſe I have praisd 
in my Works, if they forget me; what have I 
done for them? They deſerv'd Praiſe. But I will 
not ſo eafily pardon forgetfulneſs in thoſe, whoſe 
Vices I have attackt, without touching their Per- 
ſons ; if they owe ine ſo great an obligation, as 
that of being corrected; but as this is a ſucceſs that 
never happens, it follows that neither the one nor 
the other are oblig'd to make me any return, 

They may, adds this Philoſopher, envy or deny 
my Writings their due recompence ; but they are 
not able todiminiſh their reputation if they wers 
able, why ſhould not I ſcorn reputation? 

It is a good thing to be a Philoſopher, and 
very advantageous only to paſs for ſuch ; to give 
one the Title of Philoſopher is an affront, till the 
ſuffrage of Men have declar'd it otherwiſe, and re- 
ſtoring to that Auguſt name its proper Idea, have 
attributed to it all the eſteem which it deſerves. 

* There is a Philoſophy which raiſes us above 
Ambition and Fortune, equals us to, do I ſay, pla. 
ces us above the Rich, the Great and the Power- 


ful; thatprompis*us to contemn Preferments, and 


thoſe that procure them ; that exempts us fromthe 
fatigue of cringing, petitioning, and importunate 
ſolicitations, and even prevents thoſe exceſſive 
Tranſports of Joy, which are the uſual Compa- 


nions of great Promotions, 


There is another Philoſophy which diſpoſes 
and ſubjects us io all 9 things, for the ſake of 
3 our 
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has any other end in their actions, than what he 


wk 
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our Relations and Friends: This is the better of 
the two. Ws „ 3: £0 
lt will ſhorten and rid us of a thouſand tedi- 
. ous diſcuſſions, to take it for granted, that ſome 
| Perſons are not capable of talking well; and to 
condemn all that they have ſaid, do, or will ſay. 


I We only approve ef others for the reſemblance 


we imagine they bear to ourſelves, and ſo it ſeems, 


to eſteem any one is to equal him to our ſelves. 
* The ſame Vices which are deform'd and in- 
ſupportable in others, we don't feel in our ſelves, 
they are not burthenſome to us; but ſeem to reſt 
without weight, as in their proper center. Such 


an one, ſpeaking of another, draws a diſmal Pi- 


Eture of him, not in the leaſt imagining that at the 
Tame time he is Painting himſelf. 1 

There is nothing would make us correct our 
own faults ſo readily, as to be able to diſcern and 
avow them in others; *tis at this juſt diſtance, thar 
they appear what they are, and raiſe in us an in- 
dignation equal to their domerit 

* Wiſe Conduct turns upon two Axis, the paſt 
and the future: He that has a faithful memory 


and a great foreſight, is out of danger of cenſu- 


ring in others thoſe faults he may have been guilty 
of himſelf, or condemning an action which in a 
parallel caſe, and in like circumſtances, it will be 
impoſſible for him to avoid. „ 

* The Soldier and the Politician, like cunning 


- Gameſters, do not make Chance; but they prepare 


it, induce it, and ſeem almoſt to determine it; 
they not only know what the Fool and the Cow- 
ard are ignorant of, I mean to make uſe of Chance 


when it happens; but by their meaſures and pre- 
caution they know how to ſerve themſelves of this 


or that Chance, or of ſeveral of them together . 
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this point happens, they get by it ; if that comes 
to paſs, they alſo get by it; and the ſame point is 
advantageous ſeveral different ways. Theſe wiſe 
Men may be commended for their good Fortune, 
as well as Wiſe Conduct, and Chance ought to be 
recompenc'd as Virtue in them. | | 
* place nothing above a great Politician but he 
that deſpiſes to become ſuch, and is more and more 
perſwaded that the World does not deſerve his 
Thoughts. Wa 3H 

* There is in the beſt of Counſels ſomething to 
diſpleaſe us; tis not our own thought, and there- 
fore preſumption and caprice furniſh pretences 
enough to rejett it at firſt ſight, and reflection and 
neceſſity only force us to receive it. 


— 


* What ſurprizing ſucceſs has accompany d that M. Le 
Favourite during the whole courſe of his Life ! Tillier. 


what better Fortune could ſupport him without 
interruption, without the leaſt diſgrace! The firſt 
Poſts, the Princes Ear, vaſt Treaſures, a perfect 
Health and an eaſie Death; bur what a ſtrange ac- 
count he has to give for a Life ſpent in favour! 
For Counſels given, for thoſe that have been neg- 
lected, for good deeds which have not been done; 
and on the contrary, for the evil ones commirted, 
either by himſelf or others: Ina word, for all kis 
Proſperity. N 

* We gain by our Death the Praiſes of our Sur- 
vivors, frequently without any other merit than 
that of ceafing to be; the ſame Elagiume ſerve at 
preſent for Cato and Piſo. | 

There runs a report that Pio is dead; tis a great 
loſs; he was a good Man and deſerv'd a longer 
life z he was an agreeablc Man, had Wit, Reſolu- 
tion and Courage; he was Generous and Truſty; 
add, provided that he's dead. 
T 4 * The 
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The manner in which we decry ſome People 
that diſtinguiſh themſelves by their honeſty, im- 
partiality and probity, is not ſo much their El- 
um, as the diſcrediting of Mankind. | 
Such a one relieves the neceſſitous, who neg- 
lects his own Family, and leaves his Sona Beggar: 
another builds a new Houſe, tho he has not paid 
for the Lead of that which was finiſh'd ten years 

before; a third makes Preſents and Largeſſes, and 
— his Cteditors; I would fain know whether 
Pity, Liberality, Magnificence can be the Virtues 
of an unjuſt Man? Or whether Humour and Vani- 
ty are not rather the cauſes of this Injuſtice? _ 
F Diſpatch is an eſſential circumſtance of that 
Juſtice we owe to others: To occafion attendance 
zs Injuſtice. | 
Thoſe do well, or do their duty, who do what 
they ought, He does very ill who ſuffers the 
World to ſpeakalways of him in the future Tenſe, 
and to ſay, he will do well. 
- **Tis faid of a great Man, who has two ſet 
Meals a day, and ſpends the reft of his time to 
cauſe digeſtion, that he ſtarves, ta expreſs he is 
not rich, or that his affairs are in ill circumſtances ; 
this is a figurative — and it might be more 
literally ſaid of his Creditors. | 
The Honeſty, Reſpect and Politeneſs of thoſe 
advancid in years of either Sex, give me a good 
opinion of what we call Ancient time. 
' ITis an over confidence in Parents, to have too 
great ExpeCtationfrom the good Education of their 
. and a great error, to expect nothing, and 

it. , * 3% 1 * 0 of 6 . 

FS Were it true, what ſeyeral affirm, that Educa- 
— does not change the Soul and Conſtitution, 

nd that the altęrations that it makes were not ſub- 
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- antial, but meerly ſuperficial, I would yet for- 
bear ſaying that it would be unprofitable, = 

+ He that ſpeaks little is ſure of advantage, tis 
preſum'd he has Wit; and if indeed he does not 
want it, tis preſum'd he has an excellent Wit. 

* To think only of our ſelves and the preſent 
time, is the ſource of Error in Politicks. 

* The greateſt misfortune, next to that of bein 
convicted of a Crime, is often that of being obligd 
to clear our ſelves from it: One may be acquitted 
in a Court of Juſtice, and yet found guilty by the 
yoice of the People. 1 

A Man is Juſt to ſome practical rules of Reli - 
gion, we ſee him nicely obſerve them; no Man 
commends or diſcommends him, he is not thought 
of; another reclaims, after ten years negleCt of all 
Religious Duties, he is cry'd up and applauded 
for it; every Man's judgment is free; formy 
I blame his long forgetfulneſs of his duty, and 
think him happy in his Reformation. 

* The Flatterer has not an opinion good enough 
either of himſelf or others. | 

Some Perſons are forgot in the diſtribution of 
Favours, which puts us upon inquiry, Why tere 
they forgot? And if they were preferr d, we ſhould 
be apt to ask, Why were they remembred? Whence 
proceeds this contrariety ? Is it from the Character 
of the Perſons, or the incertitude of Judgments, 
or rather from both? 

* *Tis a common way of talking, after ſuch an 
one, who ſhall be Chancellor, Archbiſhopor Pope ? 
We proceed further; every one makes the pro- 
motion according to his wiſhes or caprice, which 
is ofren of Perſons more aged and infirm, than thoſe 
that at preſentenjoy thoſe places ; and as there is 
no reaſon why dignity ſhould kill the . l. 
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ſeſſors, which ſerves on the contrary to make em 
young again, and gives the Body and Soul freſh 
vigour,” ſo tis no unuſual thing for ſuch to bury 
their Succeſſofnss. n Si P 
* Diſgrace extinguiſhes Hatred and Jealouſy : 
and it may very well do ſo. He that is not great 
enough to raiſe our Envy, we think has no Merit. 
There is no Virtue ſo ſublime, but we can pardon 
in him. *'Tis no crime in him to be a Hero. 

Nothing appears well in a Man out of favour, 
Virtue and Merit are ſlighted, miſinterpreted or 
miſcalld Vice: Has he ſo much Courage, that he 
fears neither Fire nor Sword, or does he face the 
* Marq%# Enemy with as much bravery as Bayard and * Mor- 


| is. 
a 


e Mon- 


trerel, 7revel; he is raſh and fool-hardy, and has nothing 
c. Gn, Of the Hero in him. | 


D. L. C. I contradi& my ſelf, I own it, but blame for it 


Lieut. Gen. Mankind, whoſe Judgments I relate; I ſpeak not 
of different Men, but of thoſe very ſame Men that 
judge ſo differently. . 

We need not tarry twenty years to ſee Men 
change their opinion about the meſt ſerious things, 
or thoſe that appear moſt certain and true. J ſhall 
not attempt to maintain that Fire in its own nature, 
and independant from our Senſes, is void of heat, 
that is to ſay, nothing like what we feel in our 
ſelves at its approaching us, leſt ſome time or other 
it becomes as hot again as ever. Nor ſhall I aſſert, 
that one H Night Line falling on another, makes two 

Right Angles, or Angles equal two Right, for fear 
ſomething more or leſs be diſcover'd, and I may be 
rally*d for my propoſition ; neither ſhall I ſay with 
all France, that Vauban is infallible ; for who can 
ſecure me, but that in a ſhort time ſome body 
will diſcover, that even in Sieges, which is his pe- 
culiar Excellency, and where he decides arbitrarily, 

| he 
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he erts oftentimes, liable to miſtakes as well as 
Aniphilago oO | Wz 
* if you believe People exaſperated againſt one 
another, over whom Paſſion has the aſcendancy, 
the Learned Man is a Pedant, the Magiſtrate a 
Boor or Mechanick, the Financier an Oppreſſor, 
the Gentleman an Upſtart; but it is ſtrange, that 
theſe ſcurrilous Names, which choler and hatred 
have invented, ſhould become ſo familiar to us, and 
that diſdain, as cold and peaceable as it is, ſhould 
dare to uſe em. 0 Fil aikge ane 
x You hurry your ſelf, and make a ſplutter, eſ- 
pecially when the Enemy begin to fly, and the Vi- 
Qtory is no longer doubtful, or before a Townthat 
has Capitulated: Lou mightily affect in a Fight, or 
during a Siege, to ſeem to be in a hundred Places 
at once ; that is, io be no where; to prevent the 
Orders of the General, for fear of obeying em, 
and to ſeek occaſions, rather than to wait for em 
or receive em; What if this Courage of yours 
ſhould be a falſe Courage? 

X Place Men to maintain aPoſt where they may 
be kill'd, and where nevertheleſs they are not kill'd: 
they love both Honour and Lite. | 

* Toſee how Men love Life, can it be imagin'd 
that they love any thing more than ir, and that 
Glory which they prefer to Life, is often an opi- 
nion of themſelves, eſtabliſh'd-in the minds of a 
thouſand People, whom either they don't know or 
don't eſteem. | 

Some, who are neither Soldiers nor Courtiers, 
make Campaigns, and follow the Court ; they 
make not the Siege, but aſſiſt ar it, and have ſoon 
ſatisfy'd their curiofity about a fortify'd Town, 
how ſurprizing ſoever it may be,about the Trenches, 
the effects of Bombs, Cannon and Carcaſles, the 


Order 


only filent concerning their fears, 


Order and Succeſſes of an Attack, which they view 
at a diſtance; the oppoſition continues, the Rains 
Fall, rhe fatiguesencreaſe, Dirt and Water are to be 
waded thro, and both the Seaſons and the Ene 

are to be encounter 'd, perhaps the Lines are forc, 
and weare enclos'd between a Town and an Army : 
What extremities! Their Courage fails, they mur- 
muring cry our, Will the raifing this Siege be of ſo 
fatal a conſequence? Does the ſafety of the State 
depend upon one Citadel? The Heavens themſelves 
declare againſt us, and ſhan't we ſubmit to em, and 
dc ler the Enterprize till another Seaſon ? Tis then 
they loſe all their reſolution, and if they durſt, 


would rail at the obſtinacy of the General, who 


wityſtands all obſtacles, and is animated even by 


the difficulties of the Enterprize, who expoſes and 


Atigues himſelf night and day toaccompliſh his de- 

. Butas ſoon as the Enemy capitulates, theſe 
diſpirited Wretches cry up the importance of the 
Conqueſt, by anticipating the conſequences, and 
exaggerating the neceſſity there was of doing it, 


and the danger and ſhame, which would have at- 


tended the raiſing of the Siege, endeavouring to 


prove that the Army thatcover'd us from the Enemy 


was invincible; they return with the Court, and as 
they paſs thro Towns and Villages, are proud to be 
gaz d at by the Inhabitants from their Windows; 
they triumph on the Road as if they were the Men 
that took the place, imagining themſelves to be 
brave; at their return home, they deafen you with 
Flankers, Curtains, Ravelins, Baſtions, Half Moons 


and Covert Ways, give you an account of thoſe 


places where curiofity led them, and the unavoida- 
e hazards they were in, and the danger they ran 
of being kill'd, or taken by the Enemy; they are 
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* *Tis the leaſt inconvenience in the World to be 
out in a Sermon or Oration; it leaves the Orator 

all the Wit, good Senſe, Fancy, good Manners 
and Inftruftions that he had, and robs him of no- 
thing; but it is very ſurprizing, that Men ſhould 
affix a ſort of Shame and Ridicule to the thing, 
and yet expoſe themſelves by tedious and often un- 
profitable diſcourſes to run ſo great a riſque. 

* Thoſe that make the worſt uſe of their time are 
the firſt that complain of its ſhortneſs ; ſuch ag 
waſte it in Dreſſing, Eating, Sleeping, and Imper- 
tinent Talk, in contriving what to do, and 
rally doing nothing at all, want it for their buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure ; on the contrary, thoſe that make 
the beſt uſe of it have ſome to ſpare. 

There is no Stateſman ſo taken up with buſineſs, 
but that trifles away two hours every day, which 
amounts to a great deal in a long Life; and if the 
evil is much greater ia other ſtations, what an in- 
finite waſte is there made of this precious thing, 
which you complain you want | 

There are a fort of God's Creatures which ars 
call'd Men, who have a Soul, which is a Spirit 
whoſe whole Life is employ'd in, and whoſe moſt 
vigorous attention is taken up in ſawing of Mar- 
ble; this is very fooliſh and trivial: There ate 
others who are aſtoniſh'd at it, but who are entire- 
ly uſeleſs, and ſpend their days in doing nothing; 
this is yer leſs than ſawing Marble. 

*The major part of Mankind ſo far forget that 
they have a Soul, and launch ont into ſuch Actions 
and Exerciſes, where ir ſeems to be of no uſe, 
that 'tis thought we ſpeak advantageouſly of any 
Man when we ſay he thinks; this is become a com- 


mon Elogium, and yet it raiſes a Man only above a 
Dog or a Horſe, 
* How 
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How do. you divert your ſelf > How do you 
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ſs your time? Is the Queſtion ask d both by 
and Men of Senſe: If I anſwer, in opening 
my Eyes, and ſeeing, in lending an Ear and hear- 
ing, in enjoying Health, Eafe and Liberty, 'tis to 
ſay nothing; the ſolid, the great and the only good 
is lighted, makes no impreſſion: The Anſwer 
ſhould te. Do you Game, do you Dance ? | 
Is it good for a Man to have liberty (if it were 
ible) ſo large and extenſive, that it would on- 
y prompt him to defire one thing elſe, that is to 
have leſs liberty ? Te: | | 
Liberty is not Idleneſs, tis a free uſe of time, 
*tis to chuſe our Labour and our Exerciſe : In one 
word, to be free is not to do nothing, but to be the 
ſole Arbiter of what we do, and what we leave un- 
done: In this ſenſe how great a good is Liberty! 
* Ce/ar was not too old to think of the Conqueſt 
of the Univerſe ; * He had no other happineſs to 
endeavour after, than a brave courſe of Liſe, and 
and a great Name after Death; being born fierce 
and ambirious, and enjoying a vigorous health, he 
could not better employ his time than in the Con- 
queſt of the World. Alexander was very young 
for ſo ſerious a dehign ; tis —_— that in his 
Juvenile Years, Women and Wine did not con- 
found his Enterprize. | | 
* A young Prince of an auguſt Race, the Love 
and Hope of his People, given by Heaven to pro- 
long thetelicity of the Earth, greater than his Pro- 
genitors, the Son of a Hero, who is his Pattern; has 
already convinc'd the Univerſe by his divine Qua. 
lities and anticipated Virtues, that the Sons of He. 


* Contrary ros ate nearer being ſo then other Men. * - 


* If the World is of an hundred Millions of 


Years ſtanding, it is {till in all its freſhneſs, * is 
| : ut 
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but Juſt begun; we our ſelves are not far from the 
firſt” Men and the Patriarchs, and who could di- 
ſtinguiſh us from them in Ages ſo diſtant; But if 
we may judge of what is to come by what is paſt, 
What new things unknown to us are there, in the 
Arts and Sciences, in Nature, nay, I durſt ſay, in 
Hiſtory too! What diſcoveries will there be made! 
what different Revolutions will there happen in 
the States and Empires of the whole World! 
What Ignorance is ours, and how ſlender our Ex- 
perience, that is not of above ſix or ſeven thou- 
ſand Years! | 

* There is no way too tedious for him that tra- 
yels gently and without hurry ; and there are no 
advantages too remote from thoſe that prepare 
themſelves with patience. 

* To court no body, and expect no Courtſhip 
from any, is an happy Condition, a Golden Age, 
and the molt natural ſtate of Man. | 

* The World is for thoſe that follow Courts or 
People Cities; but Nature is for them who inha- 
bit the Country ; they only live, or at leaſt oniy 
know that they live. 

* Why do you treat me with this coldnels ? 
And why do you complain againſt me for ſome 
Expreſſions of mine, in relation to ſome of our 
young Courtiers ? You are not vicious, 'Thrafilius, 
are you, for my part I knew it not, but you in- 
form me ſo your ſelf ; that which I know is, that 
you are not young. | 

And you chat are perſonally offended at what I 
ſaid of ſome great People, don't cry out of a wound 
intended for another: Are you Haughty, Malici- 
ous, a Buffoon, a Flatterer, a Hypocrite ? I was 
ignorant of it indeed, and did not think of you; 1 
was ſpeaking of Great Men. ? 1 ' 

4 | O- 
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| * Moderation and Prudence in Conduct leave 
Men obſcure; to be known and admir d, tis ne- 
ceſſary to have great Virtues, or what's perhaps 
equal, great Vices. 

Men are pre-engag'd, prejudic'd and charm'd 
indifferently, with the cela of great and mean 
Perſons; a fortunate Crime wants little of being 
commended, as much as a real Virtue, and Suc- 

ceſs ſupplies the place of all Virtues : 'Tis a black 
action, a horrid odious attempt indeed that Suc- 
ceſs cannot Jultifie. 3 
 *Men, ſeduc d by fair appearances and ſpecious 
Pretences, are eaſily induc d to like, and approve 
an ambitious delign of ſome great Man's contri- 
vance; they ſpeak of it with concern; the bold - 
neſs or the novelty pleaſes them; it becomes fa- 
miliar to em already, and they expect nothing but 
the ſucceſs: When, on the contrary, it happens to 
miſcarty, they confidently, and without any re- 
gard to their former Judgment, decide of the action, 
that it was raſh, and could never take. 

* There are ſome deſigns, which are of that vaſt 
conſequence, and make ſo great a figure; which 
have caus d ſo much hope or fear to ſeveral People 

engag d in em, according to their different Inte- 
rolls; in which all the Honour and Fortunes of a 
Man are concern'd; theſe have made too much 
ſhew to be withdrawn, without being executed, 
how dreadful ſoever the danger may be that a Man 
begins to foreſee will be the confequence of his 
undertaking: He muſt on, tho it overwhelms him; 
the leaſt evil he is to expect is the miſcarriape. 
In an ill Man there is not wherewithal to make 
a great Man: You may comtnend his Inſight and 
his Contrivance, admire his Conduct, extol his 
Addreſs to make ute of the propereſt and ſhorteſt 
| means 
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eſt means to attain his ends; if his ends are bad 
Prudence has no ſhare in them; and where Pru- 
dence is wanting, find Greatneſs if you can. 


i , = 
— — — — 


Of the Faſhion: 


. a very fooliſh thing, and which very muck 
betray's our weakneſs, to be ſubject to the 
Faſhion in our Dyet, way of Living, Health and 
Conſcience, Brown Meat is out of Faſhion, and 
therefore inſipid : 'Twould be an offence againſt 
the Faſhion to cure a Fever by bleeding. It has been 
out of Faſhion this great while to dye by the hands 
of Theotymus ;, none now but the Populace are 
fav'd by his Pious Exhortations; he has outliv'd 
himſelf, Rs | 

* Curioty is not an Inclination to what is good 
and beautiful, but to what is rare and ſingular, 
for thoſe things which another can t match. Tis 
not an affection for thoſe things which are beſt, 
but for thoſe which are moſt in the Faſnion. Tis 
not an amufement, but a paſſion, and often ſo vio- 
lent, that it yields to Love and Ambition, only in x 
the meanneſs of its object. Tis not a paſſion fort 
every thing that is ſcarce and in vogue, but only 
for ſome particular, that is tare, and yet in Faſnion. 
The Floriſt has a Garden at his Country houſe, 
where he ſpends his time from Sun-riſing to Sun. 
ſetting; you'd think him planted there, that he 
had taken root in tlie " of his Tulips, = 
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pDefore his Solitaire; he rubs his Hands, ſtares 
ſtoops down, and looks nearer at it, he never ſaw 
it look ſo fine before, he's in an extaſie of Joy; 
* Jeers! he leaves that for the Or:entale, * then goes to the 
French Viewe, from thence to the Drap d'or, ſo to the 
Names of Agath, and at laſt returns to his Solitaire, where 
pr; he fixes himſelf, is weary, fits down and forgets his | 
Tulips Dinner ; obſerves all its particular excellences, its 
ine pod, delicate top; he contemplates and admires 
it ; God and Nature are inall that the things which 
he does not admire ; he goes no farther than the 
Root of his Tulip, which he won't part with for 
a thouſand Crowns, tho he'll give it you for no- 
thing when Tulips are our, and the Carnations 
come in. This reaſonable Creature, that has a | 
Soul, a divine Worſhip and Keligion, returns tir d | 
and famiſht, but infinitely pleas'd with his days { 
labour; he has ſeen ſome Tulips. 
Talk to another of the Farmer's Wealth, of a 
plentiful Harveſt, or a good Vintage, he is only [ 
nice in Fruit, he underſtands not a word you ſay; f 
diſcourſe him of Figs and Melons, tell him that the v 
Pear Trees break with their weight of Fruit this [ 
year, that there are abundance of Peaches, this is | 


all out of his way; he is curious in nothing but n 
Plumb-Trees: Talk to him of them, he makes you f 
no anſwer; he is only fond of a certain ſpecies of F 
them, and laughs art all others; he leads you to 4 
the Trees, and artificially gathers this exquiſite h 
Plumb, divides it, gives you one half, and keeps tl 


the other himſelf, How delicious is this! ſays he, 0 

Taſte it, is it not divine? The whole World can't n 

match it; at this his Noſe ſwells, and tis with a, ld ? 

great deal of pains that he veils his Joy and vanity 

under an appearance of modeſty. O! exquiſite le 
Man indeed ! never enough to be prais'd and 20, P 

8 mir'd n 
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mir'd ! a Man to be talkt of in all Ages! Methinks 
I ſee his mein and ſhape, while he liv'd, and re- 
member the features of this great Man, who only 
amongſt Mortals was the happy poſſeſſor of ſuch 
2 Plumb. | | | 
V Viſit the third, and he talks of the curious per- 
ſons of his Acquaintance, but eſpecially of Dzog- 
netes : 1 admire him, ſays he, and underſtand him 
leſs than ever; you imagine that he endeavours to 
inſtruck himſelf by Medals, that he eſteems them 
the ſpeaking evidences of paſt Tranſactions, and fixt 
unqueſtionable Monuments of Ancient Hiſtory, 
nothing leſs ; perhaps you gueſs that all the pains 
he takes to recover a head, proceeds from the plea - 
ſure he enjoys in ſeeing an uninterrupted ſeries of 
the Emperors, 'tis yet leſs : D:ognetes knows nicely 
all the parts of a Medal, he has a Caſe full of 
| Medals, except one place, and tis this vacuity that 
makes him ſo uneaſie, that truly and literally to 
fill this, he ſpends his Eſtate and Life. ; 
Will you ſee my Prints, adds Democedes? And 
preſently he draws them out, and ſhews them you; 
there you find one that is neither finely Printed, 
nearly Gray'd nor well Deſign'd, and therefore more 
fit to hang the Walks of rhe moſt publick places on 
Holy-days, that to be preſerv'd in a Cloſer ; he 
allows it to be ill Grav'd and worſe Deſign'd, bur 
he aſſures you *rwas done by an Italian, of whom 
there's little extant, that tis the only one in France 
of his hand, he bought it very dear, and would 
not part with it for a much better: I labour under 
2 ſenſible affliction, continues he, which will oblige 
me to leave off troubling my ſelf with Prints the 
reſt of my Life; I have all Calot, except one 
Print, indeed tis fo far from being the beſt, that 
tis the worſt that ever he did; but how ſhall I 
e cem - 
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compleat my Calot? I have hunted after this Print 
theſe twenty years, and now I deſpair of ever get- 
wh it: This js very hard! „ 
Another ſatyrizes thoſe who make long Voyages, 
either thro uncafineſs or curioſity, who keep no 
Journal, or furniſhes us with no Relations or Me- 
moirs, who go to ſee, and ſee not any thing, or at 
beſt forget what they have ſeen, who deſire only to 

remember new Towers, and new Steeples, and to 
paſs Rivers only becauſe they are unknown; who 
go out of their own Country purely to return again, 
who love to be abſent, that they may one day come 
from afar ; and this Satyriſt talks well, and forces 
attention. ED MINES 
V But when he adds, that Books are more inſtru- 


tive than Travelling, and gives me to underſtand, f 
that he has a Library, I defire to ſee it; I viſit p 
this Gentleman, he receives me at his Houſe, where ; 
at the foot of the Stairs, I am ſtruck down with the k 
ſcent of the Ry/ja Leather, that covers all his Books; k 
in vain he encourages me, by telling me they are | 
gilt on the Backs and Leaves, of the beſt Editions, \ 
and by naming ſome of the beſt of em; in vain he 4 
tells me, his Gallery is full of em, except one G 
place that is painted ſo like Books, the fallacy is F 
not to be diſcern'd ; and adds, that he never reads, J 
Tets foot in this Gallery, and that he did it now to 8 
oblige me; I thank him for his Complaiſance, but 7 
would as ſoon viſit a Tan- pit as his — ö * 
Some People by an intemperate defire of know: * 
ledge, and unwillingneſs to be ignorant of any of 
thing, are greedy. of all ſorts of Learning, and n 
Maſters of none; they are fonder of knowing much, | e 
than knowing well, and had rather be ſuperficial ol 
imatterers in ſeveral Sciences, than to dive pro- 


foundly into any one alone; they every where 
| meet 
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meet with Maſters to reclaimꝰ em; they are bubbles 


to their own vain curioſity, and often by very pain- 


ful efforts cannot extricate themſelves from their 
groſs Ignorance. 
Others have the Key of the Sciences, but never 
enter themſelves; they ſpend their lives 1n learning, 
the Eaſtern and Northern Languages, thoſe of both 
Indies, thoſe of the two Poles, nay, that of the 
orld in the Moon itſelf; the moſt uſeleſs Idioms, 
tee moſt Ridiculous and Magical Characters, em- 
ploy their Minds, and excite their Induſtry; they 
are very angry with thoſe who content themſelves 
with their own Language, or at moſt with Greek 
and Latin. Theſe Men read all the Hiſtorians, and 
know nothing of Hiſtory ; run thro all Books, but 
are not the wiſer for any; their defect is a barren 


ignorance of things and Principles; and indeed 


their beſt Collection, their greateſt Riches, conſiſt 
in abundance of Words 'and Phraſes, which the 
huddle together, and load their Memory — 
whilft their Underſtandings are empty. 


A Citizen loves Building, he builds him a Houſe 


ſo fine and ſo noble, that he's aſham'd to live in it, 
and yer is unwilling to let it to a Nobleman or 
States-man ; he retires into the Garret, where he 
ſpends his Life, whilſt the Floors are worn out 
with ſhewing the Rooms to Travellers; there's a 
continual knocking ot the Gate, or deſire to ſee the 
Houſe, but none the Maſter, 

There are others, who have Daughters, and are 
not able to give them a Groat, nay, which is leſs, 
can hardly cloath and feel them; they are ſo poor, 
that they are forc'd ... Jony themſelves a and 
clean Linnen; the ſource of their miſery is very 
obvious; 'tis a Kepoſicory of rare Statues, cover'd 
with du:ſt and filth, which indeed would fell at a 
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not make a noiſe ſo ſhrill and piercing; you cafft 
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eat rate; but they cannot prevail with them- 


felves to part with them. 


Dypbhilus is a lover of Birds; he began with one 
and ends with a thouſand ; his Houſe is ſo far from 
being the more pleaſant, that tis peſter'd with 
them ; the Hall, the Parlour, the Stair-caſe, the 
Porch, the Chamber and Cloſets are ſo many Avia- 
ries; nothing is heard but diſcord and wild notes; 
the Autumnal Winds, and moſt rapid Cataracts 


hear one another ſpeak, but in thoſe Chambers 
that are ſet apart for receiving vifits, where you 


are alſo plagu d with his little yelping Curs; tis 
no longer an agreeable amuſement to Dyyhilus, but 


a toilſome fatigue, which his Body can hardly un- 
dergo ; he ſpends. his days, thoſe days that paſs 
away and never do return, in feeding his Birds and 
cleaning them; he gives a Man a _ for no 
other Revice, but to teach them with a Flagelet, 
and to take care that his Canary Birds tread one 
another; tis true, what he ſpends in one hand, he 


res on the other; for his Children have neither 


Turors nor Education: In the Evening, tir'd with 
his own pleaſure, he ſhuts himſelf up without 
being able to enjoy the leaſt repoſe till his Birds 
are at rooſt, and theſe little Creatures that he on- 
ly dotes on for their Song, ceaſe their Notes ; he 
dreams of them in his fleep, he is himſelf meta- 
morpos'd into a Bird, he is copple crown'd, he 


chirps, he perches, he fancies in the Night that he 


molts, that he is brooding. 


Nam of wv Who can deſcribe all the different kinds of tri- 


Shells, 


vial curiofity ; could you imagine when you hear 


ſuch an one talk of his Leopord, of his Plume, of his 


Muſick, and brag that they are the choiceſt and 
rareft Shells in the World; could you imagin that 


he 
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he intends to ſell them? Why not, if he bought 
them by their weight in Gold. Man "I 

„There's another an admirer of InfeAs, he aug- 
ments his Collection every day; he is the greateſt 
Critick in Europe at a Butterfly; he has them of 
all fizes and colours. What an unlucky time do 
you take to pay him a Viſit in? He's afflicted with 
bitter ſorrow, is in a ſower Chagrin Temper, to the 
plague of his whole Family ; he has had an irrepa- 
rable loſs, go near him, obſerve what he ſhews you 
on his finger, tis dead, Juſt departed this Life, tis 
a Caterpiller and ſuch a Caterpiller ! | 

* Duelling is the triumph of the Faſhion, and 
the thing in which ſhe has exerdis'd her greateſt 
Tyranny ; this cuſtom does not give the Coward 
the liberty to live; it obliges him to go to be kill'd 
by a Man of more bravery than himſelf, and fo 
makes him to fall undiſtinguiſh'd from a Man of 
Courage; it has entail'd honour and renown on an 
action full of folly and extravagance ; it has ob- 
tain'd Reputation by the preſence of Kings, and 
ſometimes has had a ſort of Religion ro countenance 
its practice; it decided the Innocence of Men, and 
whether Accuſations in capital Crimes were true 
or falſe z it was ſo deeply rooted in the opinion of 
the World, and got ſuch an entire poſſeſſion of the 
minds of Men, that it has been one of the moſt 
glorious actions of the Life of a molt potent Mo- 
narch to cure them of this folly, | 
* Such an one who was formerly in vogueeither 
for commanding Armies, for Negotiations, fox the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, or for Poetry, is now ob- 
ſolete and out of Faſhion. What, do Men dege- 
nerate from what they formerly were? Is it their 
Merit which is our of date, or have we loſt the 
"Taſte we had of 'em. 
u 4 — 
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A Man of Mode is not long ſo, for Faſhions 
are very tranfitory ; if perchance he is a Man of 
Merit, he cannot ſuffer annihilation, but by ſome- 
thing or other will {ill ſubſiſt; equally worthy of 
eſtimation, tho he is leſs eſteem'd. 
_ Virtue has that happineſs in her, that ſhe can 
Tubfiſt of herſelf, and that ſhe knows how to exiſt 
without Admirers, Partiſans and Protectors; the 
want of aſſiſtance and approbation does not only 
not affect her, but preſerves, puriſies and renders 
her more perfect; whether ſhe be in Faſhion, or 

out of Faſhion, ſhe is till Virtue, 
*I you tell Men, and eſpecially the Great, 
that ſuch a Man has Virtue, they will tell you, let 
him keep it then; that he has a great deal of Wir, 
and eſpecially that ſort which is very pleaſant and 
diverting, they'll anſwer you, ſo much the better 
for him; that he has a Wir well cultivated, and 
is very knowing, they Il anſwer you, what's a Clock, 
or what Weather it is; but if you give them to 
underſtand there's a Juggler, one that turns Aqua 
Vita black, and performs other ſurprizing things 
Teveral times during a Feaſt, then they cry our, 
Where is he? Bring him to me this Evening, to 
Morrow, or as ſoon as you can poſſibly find him; 
he is brought, and this wretch who is only fit to be 
ſhown in Fairs, or at private Entertainments for 
Money, is preſently admitted into their famili- 

arity. 

10 2 There's nothing brings a Man ſooner in faſhion 
than playing high, tis equal to fuddling: I wou'd 
fain ſee a polite, gallant and witty Man, were he 
a Catullus, ot one of his diſciples, dare to compare 
himſelf with him that loſes eight hundred Piſtoles 
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* A faſhionable Man is like a certain blue Flow 
er, that grows ſpontaneouſly in plough'd Grounds, 
it choaks the Corn, ſpoils the Crop, and takes up 
the room of ſomething that's better; it has 
beauty nor vaiue, but what's owing to a ſlender 
caprice, which is born and dead in the ſame inſtant ; 
to day it is in vogue, and admir'd by the Ladies, 
to morrow tis neglected, and left to the Vulgar. 
A Man of Merit, on the contrary, is a Flower 
which we do not deſcribe by irs colour, which we 
call by its name, which we cultivate for its odori- 
ferous ſcent of beauty; one of the graces of 
Nature, one of thoſe things which beautify the 
Creation, which has been admir'd by all Men in 
all Ages; on which our Fathers ſet a high value, 
and we in imitation of them have as great an opi- 
nion of it; nor can the diſguſt and antipathy of 
any particular Perſons injure its Reputation, A 
Lilly, a Roſe. - 

* We ſee Euſtrates plac'd in his ſmall Boat, 
bleſs'd with a pure Air, and a ſerene Sky; he ſets 
fail with a fair Wind, which in all probability is 
like to continue, bur all of a ſudden it changes, 
the Heavens are clouded, rhe Tempeſt appears, a 
Wafe overſets the Boar, *tis ſunk to the bottom; 
Euſtrates riſes to the ſurface of the Waters, en- 
deavours to ſwim, and we hope at leaſt that he 
will reach the ſhoar, and ſave his Life ; but ano- 
ther Wave finks him, and we give him over for 
loſt ; he appears above Water a ſecond time, and 
our hopes revive, when a foaming Billow drives 
him to the bottom, from whence he never riſes ; 
he's drownd. 

* Voiture and Sarazin were born for the Age 
they liv'd in, and they appear'd in a time which 
ſeem'd to expect em; if they had not made ſuch 


haſte, 
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haſte, they had come too late, and I queſtion whe: 
ther at this time they would have been what they 
were then : Airy and diverting Converſation, gal- 
lant and familiar Letters, and the ſele& Companies, 
where Wit only wou'd recommend, are all vaniſh'd 
and there is no talk of reviving them; all that | 
can ſay in favour of the Genius's is, that perhaps 
they might have excell'd in another way: But the 
Ladies of this Age are either Devotes, Cocquets, 
Gameſters or Ambitious, and ſome of them all 
theſe together; Luxury, Gaming, Gallants, and 
Directors, have poſſeſs d themſelves of the Fort, 
and defend it againſt the Men of Wit. 
*The Fops and Coxcombs are ſingular in their 


dreſs; their Hats are broad, their Sleeves are lar- 


ger, and their Coats of clear another cut than thoſe 
of other Men; they frequent all the Publick Places, 
that they may be taken notice of: Whilſt the Man 
of Senſe leaves the faſhion of his Cioaths to his 
Taylor; *tis as great a weakneſs to be out of 
fiſhion, as to affec to be in it. 
We blame a faſhion that divides the ſtature of 
a Man into two equal parts, which takes one entire 
to the waſte, and leaves the other for the reſt of 
the body, we condemn thoſe dreſſes which make 
the Ladies Heads look like the baſe of an Edifice, 
with numerous ſtories above them; the order and 
ſtroctute of which alter with their whimſies; that 
{ſeparate the Hair from that part of the Face Nature 
defign'd it for, and raiſe it in the manner of Bac- 
chanals, as if they intended the Fair Sex ſhould 
exchange the tender and modeſt Air of their Faces, 
for one much more fierce and bold : We exclaim 
againſt this or that Mode. which, ridiculous as it 
is, helps and embelliſhes Nature as long as it laſts, 
and from which wereap all the advantage we could 
| | expect, 
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expect, which is to pleaſe ; when we ought only 
to be ſurpriz d ar the levity and conconſtancy of 
Men ; who ſucceſſively call agreeable and decorous, 


thoſe things ſo directly oppoſite to each other; 


who uſe thoſe Habits in their Comedies and Maſ- 

uetades, which lately were the moſt grave and 
{:lenin ; and that ſo ſmall a time ſhould make ſuch 
a difference. 

N is rich, ſhe cats well and lies well; 
but her Commodes grow out of faſhion, when ſhe 
thinks leaſt on't, and when ſhe believes herſelf hap- 
py, ſhe's out of the Mode. "IF 
J 7 Ipbis at Church ſees a new faſhion'd Shoe, he 
looks upon his own and bluſhes, and can no longer 

believe himſelf dreſt; he came to Prayers only to 
ſhew himſelf, but now he hides himſelf; he is held 
by the Foot in his Chamber all the reſt of the day: 
He has a ſoft Hand, with which he gives you a 
gentle pat; he is ſure to laugh often, to ſhew his 
white Teeth; he ſets his mouth in order, and is in 
a perpetual ſmile; he looks upon his Legs, he views 
himſelf in the Glaſs, and no body can have ſo good 
an opinion of another as he has of himſelf; he has 
acquir'd a delicate and clear voice, and is happy in 
a free way of talking; he has a turn of his Head, 
and a ſort of ſweetneſs in his Eyes, which he never 
forgets to make uſe of, as graces to ſet himſelf off: 
His gate his flow, and the prettieſt he is able to con» 
trive: He ſometimes makes uſe of a little red, but 
tis very ſeldom, he does not make a cuſtom of it: 
'Tis true, he wears Breeches and a Hat, and has 
neither Ear-rings nor Necklace, therefore I have 
not put him in the Chapter of Women. | 

* Thoſe very faſhions which Men ſo willingly 
follow in their Perſons, they won't endure in their 
pourtraictures, as if they really foreſaw how inde- 
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cent and ridiculous they will appear, when they 
have loſt what we call the flower of faſhion, its 
agreeable Novelty , they rather take up with the 
moſt extravagant Ornaments, the moft indifferent 
Drapery, nay, the fancy of the Painter, which is 
neither agreeable to the Air of the Face, nor the 
Character of the Perſon ; they affect forc d and in. 
decent Poſtures, a rough, brutiſh and ſtrange man- 
ner, which makes a Captain of a young Abbot, a 
Harlequin of a Man of the Long Robe, a Diana of a 
City Dame, an Amazon or a Pallas, of a filly time- 
rous Girl, a Lazs of aWoman of Honour, a Scythian, 
an Ailta, of a juſt and magnanimous Prince. 

One faſhion has hardly deſtroy'd' another, but 
| is juſtl'd out by a newer, which muſt it ſelf make 
| way for its Succeſſor, and that will not be the laſt, 
| uch is out levity; during theſe Revolutions an Age 
5 is ſpun out, and then all theſe things are rank d 
| amongſt things paſt which never return ; the fineſt 
| mode, and which charms the Eye the moſt, is the 
| molt ancient; which is advanc'd in reſpect by 
| + Roman Ages and Years, appears as agreeable in our Pi- 

warlike Cures, as the + Sagum and the Roman Habit on the 
: Theatres; as ibe Mantle, the * Veil or the Tiara 
| ot in our Tapeſtries and Paintings. 
Em Our Fathers have tranſmitted to us with the 
| * Offenſive knowledge of their Perſons, that of their Habirs, 
and pefen- their Arms, and all the Ornaments which they 
foe. were fond of during their Lives: A benefit we can 
make no other rerurn for, than by doing our Poſte- 
a rity the ſame ſervice. | 
* Formerly the Courtier wore his own Hair, 
Doublets and large Breeches, and was a Libertine ; 
that's no longer becoming; now he has a full Wie, 
a cloſe Habit. whole Stockings, and is Devour. 
This is the effect of the Mode. | * He 
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fle who after ſome confiderable reſidence at 
Court was Devout, and thereupon, contrary to all 
reaſon, narrowly eſcap'd being ridicul'd, could he 
have ever flatter d himſelf to come one day in fa- 
ſhion. 27 IEG 
* What will not a Courtier do that has his For- 
tune in view, if rather than to make it, he will 
turn Devout? 
* The colours are all prepard and the Cloath 
ſtraind; but how ſhall I fix this reſtleſs light 
and inconſtant Man, who changes himſelf into a 
thouſand and a thouſand figures ? I paint him De- 
vout, and fancy I have hit him, but he has deceiv'd 
me, and is juſt now a Libertine; Let him continue ' 
in this ill poſture and I ſhall know well enough 
how to hit that irregularity of Heart and Soul, by 
which he'll be known; but the fathion comes on, 
and he is devour. | | 
* He who throughly knows the Court, knows Falk De- 
what is Vertue, and what is t Devotion, and cannot v. 
be impos'd upon. 
* To negle& going to Veſpers as a thing obſo- - 
lete and out of faſhion, to know all the Avenues of 
the Chappel, the place where he may be ſeen, and 
where he may be unobſerv'd ; to be intent at Church 
on God and his own buſineſs, to receive Viſits 
there, to give out Orders and Commſſions, and at 
the ſame time to attend the reſponſes ; to chuſe a 
Director, and rely on him more than the Goſpel 
itſelf , to derive all his Sanctity from the Repura- 
tion of his Director, to deſpiſe all thoſe that he has 
a ſlender opinion of, and ſcarce allow 'em to be in 
a ſtate of Salvation; to be fond of the word of 
God only from the Mouth of his Direfor, to pre- 
fer Maſs of his Celebration, and the Sacraments 
from his hands before all others, to make mvſtical 
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Books the only Books of Devotion, as if there were 
neither Goſpels, Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, or Morals 
of the Fathers; to read and talk a Jargon unknown 
to the firſt Ages; to be very exact to confeſs the 
fins of others, and palliate his own; to magnifie 
his own ſufferings and patience ; to talk of his 
ſmall progreſs in Heroiſm as of a Sin; to be ina 
ſecret Alliance with ſome Perſons againſt others 
to have no value for any but thoſe of his own Side 


and Cabal, and to ſuſpett even Virtue herſelf ; to 


taſte and reliſh proſperity and favour, to wiſh no 
body well but himſelf, never to aſſiſt Merit, to 
make Piety ſubſervient to his Ambition, ro go to 
Heaven by the way of Fortune and Dignity :; this 
is now a days the greateſt effort of the Devotion 
of this Age. | 

A Devote is one, that under a King that was an 
Atheiſt, would be a Devore. 

* The Devotes eſteem nothing a crime but In- 
continence, or to ſpeak more exactly, the ſcandal 
and appearance of Incontinence. If Pherecides 
paſſes for one that is cur'd of his fondneſs for Wo- 
men, and Pherenece for a chaſte. Wife, 'tis enough 
for them: Let them play a deſtructive game, ruin 
their Creditors, rejoyce at the misfortunes of ano- 
ther and advantage themſelves by ir, idolize the 


Great, and contemn the meaner ſort, let them be 


intoxicated with their own Merit, parcht up with 


Envy, let them lye, calumniate, cabal, blacken, 


tis their way; would you have em uſurp upon 
thoſe good Men, who with all their ſecrer Vices 
do yet avoid Pride and Injuſtice? | 


The Duke!nf * When a Courier ſhall be humble, cur'd of 
Beauvil- Pride and Ambition, when he ſhall ceaſe to raiſe 


liers, Preſi- 
"hand he ſhall be Jult, indulgent to his Vaſlals, and pay 
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his Fortune on the ruin of his Companions; when 
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his Creditors ; when he ſhall be neither Knave nor 
Calumniator ; when he ſhall leave off luxurious 
Feaſting and unlawful Love; when he ſhall pray 
otherwiſe than with his Lips, and out of his Prince's 
Preſence ; when he ſhall not be moroſe, and diffi- 
cult of acceſs ro others ; when he ſhall have no au- 
ſterity in his countenance, or ſowerneſs in his mein 
when he ſhall not be negligent and contemplative z 
when by his ſcrupulous application to buſineſs, he 
ſhall render indifferent affairs compatible; when 
he ſhall wholly apply himſelf and bend his mind 
and cares to laborious Employ ments, which concern 
the good of the State and People; when his Cha- 
racter ſhall make me afraid to mention him in this 
place, and his modeſty hinder it: If I do not name 
him to make him known, yet I ſhall ſay of him he 
is Devout, or rather that he is a Man given to this 
Age for a model of ſincere Virtue, and for the de- 
tection of Hy pocrites. | 

* 2 has nothing for his Bed but a Co- 
verlet of grey Serge, but he lies upon Cotton and 
Down ; he is plainly but decently habited, I would 
ſay, he wears a light Stuff in the Summer, and a 
very good Cloath in the Winter; he wears extra- 
ordinary fine Shirts, but takes a great deal of care 
to hide em; he does not brag of his courſe Garment | 
and his ſtridt Diſcipline ; no, on the contrary, he 
paſſes for what he is, an Hypocrite, whereas he 
intends to paſs for what he is not in the leaſt, a 
Devour Man; *tis true, he makes us in a ſort be- 
lieve without telling us, that he wears a courſe 
under-garment, and that he diſciplines himſelf ſe- 
verely : He has ſeveral Books that are indifferently 
diſperſt about his Chamber: This is the Spiritual 
Combat, that the Interior Chriſtian, the other the 
Holy Jar; his other Books ate under Lock and 
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Key); if he is going along the Streets, and obſerves 
a Man to whom *ris neceſſary he ſhould ſeem de- 
vout, downcaſt Eyes, a flow and modeſt Gate, 


a devout Air, are familiar to him, he plays his 
part: If he enters a Church, he obſerves whoſe 


Eyes are upon him, and according to the diſcovery 
be makes, he falls upon his knees and goes to Pray- 


ers, or el ſe he never thinks of kneeling and pray ing; 
if he ſees a good Man or a Man of Authority ap- 
proach that obſerves him, he not only prays but 
meditates too, drops ſome tears and ſighs; but this 
= Man is hardly gone, but he is ſilent, and can 

carce be perceiv'd to Breathe : Another time he 
goes to an holy place, ruſhes thro the.crou'd, and 
chooſes a place for his Devotion, where all the 
World may ſee how he humbles himſelf; if he 
perceives any Courtiers who langh and talk in the 
Chappel louder than in the Anti- chamber, he makes 


a greater noiſe than they, on purpoſe to filence 


them, and returns to his meditation, which is al- 
ways the compariſon he makes between thoſe pet- 
ſons and himſelf, in which he finds his account. 
Of all things he avoids an empty Church where 
he may hear two Maſſes one after another, a Ser- 
mon and Veſpers, only between God and himſelf, 
without any other witneſs : 'He loves that Pariſh 
and frequents the Churches where there is the 
greateſt concouſe, for there he does not loſe his 
labour, he is obſerv'd by the Congregation : He 
chooſes two ot three Days to faſt in without any 
occaſion ; towards the end of the Winter he has a 
Cough, his Stomach is out of order, he has the Va- 
pours and a Fever, he begs and preſſes with all the 
earneſtneſs in the World to break Leut as ſoon as 
It is begun, and it is granted him in complaiſance. 
If Ozrphris is nam'd Arbitrator amongſt Relations 
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or in a Family Cauſe, he is for the ſtrongeſt, I 
would ſay the richeſt fide, and cannot be petſwa- 
ded that he or ſhe that has a plentiful Eſtate can 


ever be in the wrong. If he finds a rich Man, whom 
he can impoſe upon and inake his advantage of, 
he is his Paraſite, he never cajoles his Wife, nor 


makes the leaſt advances that way, but rather flies 
her, and will leave her a part of his Garment to be 
gone, unleſs he is as ſure of her as himſelf: He 
never attempts to ſeduce or debauch her by his 
Jargon of hypocritical Devotion; he never ſpeaks 
that Language, becauſe it is cuſtomary to him, but 
out of defign, as it is advantageous to him, and 
never where his diſcourſe would render him ridi- 
culous. He knows where to find Ladies more ſo- 
ciable and eafie than his Friend's Wife, whom he 
very ſeldom abſents himſelf ſrom, unleſs it be to 
give occaſion to the publick to report, that he re- 
tires from the World; and how indeed ſhould they 
doubt it, when they ſee his Face fal'n away, like 
that of one who never ſpares himſelf, The Women, 
who carry on their Intrigues ſucceſsfully under the 
veil of Devotion, excellently well with him, with 
this difference only, that he flights thoſe who are 
old, and addreſſes himſelf only to the young, and 
amongſt them*tis thoſe only whoare the moſt b:au- 
tiful that can pleaſe him: They go and he goes; 
they return and he returns; they ſtay and he ſtays; 


he has the happineſs to ſee them in all places, and 


at all hours; and who in his place but would be 
edify'd? They are Devout, and ſo is he: He is ſure 
to make the beſt uſe he can of his Friend's ſtupidi- 
ty and prepoſſeſſion in his favour ; ſometimes he 
reins pes of him, at other times he manages 


him ſo dextrouſly, that he offers to lend it himſelf, 
and is very angry with him that he does not 2 
| „ uſe 
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uſe of his Friends, when he has occafion. Some 
time he will not receive a halfpeny wi hout giving 
4 Note, when he's ſure twill not be accepted: At 
mother time he ſays, with a certain Air, that he 
wants nothing, and that is, when he only wants an 
inconſiderable Sum: at another time he publickly 
extols the generoſity of this Man, on purpoſe to 
excite and oblige him in honour to beſtow an ex- 
travagant Largeſs on him; he does not expect to 
ſucceed all his real Eſtate, nor to get a Deed of 
Gift of all his Perſonal Eſtate, if there is a right 
and lawful Heir to be ſer aſide. A devour Man is 
neither covetous, violent, unjuſt, nor ſelf-intereſt- 
ed; Onuphrizs is not a devout Man, but he would 


paſs for ſuch, and by a perfect, tho a falſe imita- 


tion of Piety, he tacitly imagines his intereſts ; he 
never aims at the direct Line of a Family, nor inſi- 
nuates himſelf where there is a Daughter to pro- 
vide for, and a Son to ſettle; he knows they have 
a Right too ſtrong and inviolable to be ſhaken 
without a great deal of noiſe, which may perhaps 


teach the Ears of his Prince, from whom he runs 


for fear of being diſcover'd, and appearing whar he 


really is: He chuſes the collateral Line, which he 


can attack with greater ſafety ; he is the terror of 


all the firſt and ſecond Couſins, the flatterer and 
profeſs d Friend of all the rich Unkles ; he gives 
himſelf out to be the legitimate Heir of every rich 
old Man that dies without Iſſue, who muſt difinhe- 
tit him, if he will have his Relations ſucceed to 
his Eftate ; If Onuphrivs can't quite throw em 
out of ir, he will at leaſt wreſt a good part on't 
from em; a ſlender Calumny, a trifling Slander is 
ſufficient for that, and indeed is the Talent he poſ- 
ſeſſes in the higheſt degree of perfection; and this 
ſometimes he repreſents as a duty, for (according 
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fay you, don't you ſee I live at large, and now be- 
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to him) there are Men, whom in Conſcience he's 


oblig d to ſlander; and they are thoſe he does not 


in the leaſt affect, whom he deſigns to injure, and 
impariently defires to tuine; he acquires his Ends 
ſometimes without fo much as opening his Moutk 
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you talk to him of Eudoxus, he ſmiles or he weepfas 


ask him why he does ſo, ask him again and again, 
he makes you no anſwer, and he has reaſon, lle 


has ſaid enough of him. 
* Laugh, Zelia, be | 
to be, whar's become of all your Mirth? I amri 


gin to have room to breathe in; laugh louder then, 
Zelia, what's a great Eſtate good for, if it brings 
ſeriouſneſs and melancholy along with it? Imirate 
the Great, who are born in the boſom of Riches, 


they laugh ſometimes, and give themſelves up to 


their Inclinations, do you follow yours, let it not 
be faid,of you, that a new place, ot ſome thou- 
ſand Livres of Rent, more or leſs, hould 5 
you paſs from one extremity to the other. There 
is one thing, ſay you, for which I muſt depend on 
favour, I was afraid ſo, Zelia, but believe me, 
don't leave off laughing nor ay, on mae in paſ- 
fing, as you us'd to do before; fear nothing, I 
ſhan't have a leſs opinion of you and your pot 1 
ſnall em believe that you ate rich and in fa- 
vour: I am devout, you add; tis enough, Zelia, 
and I ought to remember that tis no longer the 
ſenſe of à good Conſcience, that imprints of and 
Serenity on the face, but the melancholy and au- 
ſtere Paſſions which have got the aſcendant, and 
ſpread themſelves over all your outward form; 
theſe Paſſions proceed yet further, and we are no 
longer ſurpriz'd to ſee that Devotion ſhould ſooner 
be able to make a Woman proud and diſdainful, 
than Youth and Beauty. X 2 * At 


y and wanton, as you u$d- 
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V Arts and Sciences have been vaſtly improv'd 
in this Age, and are all now refin'd to the higheſt 
degree, even that of Salvation is reduc'd to Rule 
and Method, and augmented with all that's fine and 
ſublime which humane underſtanding could invent. 
In. Devotion and Geometry have their manners of 
ther pea Tpeaking, or what they call terms of Art; and he 
of Falſe that is ignorant of them, is neither Devout nor a 
— Devetim Geomettician : The firſt Deyour Men, even thoſe 
- op who were directed by the Apoſtles, were ignorant 
of em; thoſe {imple People had only Faith and 
Good Works, and thought of nothing but of be- 
lieving and living well. K We... 
is a very nice thing for a Religious Prince 


to reform this Court, and ſet up Piety in it: For | 


knowing how far the Courtier will carry his com- 
plaiſance, and what Sacrifices he will make for 
advancing. his Fortune, he manages him with pru- 

_ dence, tolerates him, and conceals his diſlike of 
him, for fear heſhould plunge him into 7 
or Sacriledge : He expects better ſucceſs from 
— and Time, than from his own Zeal and In- 

| * 5 is an old cuſtom in Courts to give Penſions, 
and to diſtribute favours to Fidlers, Dancing- Ma. 
ſters, Players, Flatterers and Cringing Wretches : 
Their Merit is fix'd, and their Excellencies cer- 
tain and known, they amuſe and recreate the 
Great; tis known that Favier Dances well, and 
that Lorexgani compoſes fine Anthems: But on 
the contrary, who knows that the Devote has Vir- 
tue; he has nothing aforehand or in ſtock, and 
that with very good reaſon, *tis a Profeſſion eaſie 
to counterfeit, which, if it were rewarded, would 
often expoſe the Prince to honour Diſſimulation 
and Knavery, and to allow Penfions for Hypocriſie. 
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* Tis to be hop'd that the Devotion of the 


Court, ſuch as it is, will at leaſt oblige Prelates 


to reſidence. „ | 
* I doubt not but true Devotion is the ſource of 
Repoſe ; it ſupports us in this Life, and ſweetens 
Death, which are advantages that cannot be drawn 
from Hypocrifie. | 
Every hour in its ſelf, as it reſpects us in par- 
ticular, is the only hour that is ours; when once 
tis paſt 'tis entirely loſt, Millions of Ages can't 
retrieve it: Days, Months and Lears are fled away, 
and irrecoverably loſt in the Abyſs of Time; Time 
it ſelf ſhall be deſtroy d, tis but one point in the 
immenſe ſpace of Eternity, and it ſhall be raz d 
out: There are ſeveral light and frivolous circum- 
ſtances of time,which are unſtable and paſs away, 
which I call Faſhions, Grandure, Favour, Riches, 
Power, Authority, Dependance, Pleaſure, Joy and 
Superfluvity : What will become of theſe Faſhions, 
when Time it ſelf ſhall diſappear? Virtue alone, 
15 leaſt in faſhion, will be able to ſurvive 
ime. 
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THERE are ſome Men, who want an Eſtate ta 
41 make em Gentlemen. + 3 [04 ol 

There are others, who, if they could have put 
off their Creditors but one half Year longer, fad 


been Gentlemen. 1 We 
Others again riſe up Gentlemen, who werePle- 

beians when they lay down. 
How many Gentlemen are there, whoſe Fathers 

and elder Brothers never nene to the Title? 

I Such a one diſowns his Father, that is known 

to keep ſuch a Farm, or ſuch a Shop, and brags 

of his Grandfather, who has been dead this long 
time, is unknown and forgotten; he has a large 
The _ ef Eftate, a great Place, and a Lord for his Son- in- 
"Feld iy law, and wants nothing but a Title to make him 
Parext in a Gentleman. | | 1 
France, The King formerly was ſaid to grant the Ti. 
tle of Gentleman; the term of grant was then a 

very proper and common expreſſion, but now tig 

old and abſolete: That of rehabilitation is the on- 

ly one in uſe; a Man who has got an Eſtate, is re-. 

by habilitated in his Gentility; this intimates that he 

| was originally a Gentleman, that tis abſolutely 
requiſite he ſhould be ſo ; that his Father indeed 

may haye forfeited the Title by Ploughing, Dig- 


ging, 
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ing, Pedling, or wearing a Livery, but that the 
Son is now reſtor'd to the Right ot Hs Anceſtors, 
and is only continu d in the poſſeſſion of the ſame 
Coat of Arms they always had, tho perhaps one of 
his own Invention, and quite different from that 
on his Pewter : In a word, it implies that a new 
Grant would not ſuit] him, being proper only for 
the Plebeian, that is, the Man who till labours to 
be Rich. | 

* Man by often affirming he has ſeen ſome Pro- 

digy, perſwades himſelf that he really has ſeen it: 
Another by concealing, his Age, comes to believe 
at laſt, he is as youngas he would be thought: So 
the Man, who meanly born, has got a habit of talk- 
ing of his being deſcended from that Ancient Ba- 
ron, or that great Lord, has the Pleaſure to believe 
he is ſo deſcended, tho the thing is falſe. _ 

* What Man is there that's never ſo meanly 
born, who having got an Eſtate, can want a Coat 
of Arms, and to this Coat a Creſt, Supporters and 
Motto ? What is become of the Diſtinftion of 
Casks and Helmets? The name and uſe of them are 
aboliſht, 'tis no longer in diſpute whether they 
ſhould be born in front or ſideways, cloſe or open, 
with more or leſs Bars; ſuch niceties are out of 
doors, we are come to downright* Coronets, we 
think we ate worthy of them, and beſtow em up- 
on our ſelves. There are ſome of the better ſort 
of Citizens that have a little Modeſty till left, and 
uſe not the Ducal Coronet, being content with an 
Earls; ſome of them go not far for it, but take it 
from their Signs to clap 1t upon their Coaches. 

Provided you are no Citizen, you may be born 
in a corner of ſome Thatch'd Houſe, or in theruines 
of ſome old Tower, which ſtands in the middle of 
a Bug, and which you may qualifie with the name 
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bol Caſtle, then do but ſtile your ſelf a Gentleman, 
and you will paſs for one. eee 05-0 
1 A Gentleman ſtrives to paſs for a little Lord, 
and arrives to it. A great Lord can be farisfy'd 
with no leſs than the Title of Prince; he changes 
His Coat of Arms, produces a new Genealogy, 
which Haſier never made for him, arrogates to 
himſelf ſo many great Titles, has ſo many diſputes 
about Rank and Precedency, that art laſt he really 
becomes a little Prince. 

Some Men are ſo fond of Names, they give 
themſelves three rather than fail; one they uſe in 
the City, another in the Country, and a third in 
the place where they ſerve, or are employ d. Others 
are are content with one Name of two Syllables, 
ennobling it with dz or de, to make it ſound gen- 
teel, as ſoon as their circumſtances are any thing 
tolerable; others again, by ſuppreſſing one Syllable 
ef their Name, make that illuſtrious which was 
before obſcure. Many ſuppreſs their whole Names, 
which had nothing ſhameful in them, to adopt o- 
thers that ſound greater, and by which they get 
nothing but the being compar'd, to their diſadvan- 
tage, with the great Men from whom they bor- 
row 'em. In ſhort, there are ſome, who, tho burn 
within the Walls of Paris, will feign themſelves 
to be Flemiſh or Italian, as if there were not in e- 
very Country thoſe that are meanly born, and will 
lengthen their Names, and give them another Ter- 
taination to make them ſound Outlandiſn, fancy- 
ing a Name is much the better for being far 
fetch d. | | a | 

* The want of Money has taken off the incon- 
fiſtence of Gentility with a mean Extraction, and 


fay'd many a Diſpute about the quartering of 


* How 


Eſcuicheons. 
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How many would be gainers by a Law that 
ſhould make Gentility to be drawn from the Mo- 
thers fide? and how many more would be loſers 
by it? | a hc 4th et 7 | 
* There are but few Families but what are at 
one end related to the greateſt Princes, and at the 
other to the meaneſt Peaſants. => 
* There declare it openly, and deſite all Men to 


take notice of ir, that none may be ſurpriz d here- 


after: If ever any great Man ſhall think me wor- 
thy of his care, if ever I happen to make my For- 
tune, there is one Godfrey de la Bruyere, whom all 
the Chronicles of France place among the Men of 
the higheſt Rank, that follow d Godfrey of Bouil. 
lon to the Conqueſt of the Holy Land, this God- 
Frey ſhall then be the Man from whom j am de- 
ſcended in a direct Line. * 
* It Gentility be a Virtue, that Man loſes his 
Title that is not Virtuous; and if 'risnota Virtue, 
"tis a Trifle. 12 1 


* There are things, which conſider d H their 


Principle, and in their firſt Inſtitution, are wonder. 
ful and incomprehenſible. Who could imagine, 
for Example, that this Abbot, who makes Dreſs his 
whole ſtudy, who wants nothing of the effeminacy, 
or of the vanity that is obſerv'd in either Sex, and 
in the higheſt quality, who has as good a Talent to 
inſinuate himſelf into the Ladies favour as the 
greateſt Beau, or the richeſt Banker, who out- does 
them both; who, I ſay, could imagine that ſuch 
a Man was originally, and by the etymology of 
his Name, ſhould be the Head and Father of a So- 


ciety of humble and holy Men, who have devoted 


themſelves to Solitude, and to whom he ſhould 
be a Pattern and Example? How powerful, how 
abſolute, how tyrannical is Cuſtom! And not 


to 
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to ſpeak of greater diſorders, how great a cauſe 
* we to fear it will bring one day our young 

ts to wear grey flower'd Velvet, like a certain 
Cardinal, or to paintand patch like Women ? 
That the obſcenities of the Gods, the Venus, 
the Ganimede, and all the other Nud ities of Ca. 
raccio, are Pictures that have been drawn for the 
Fathers of the Church, and for Men who ſtile them- 


ſelves: Succeſſors of the Apoſtles, may be prov'd 


from the Palace of Farneſe. 


* There is no fine thing but loſes ſomething of 
its grace by being miſplac'd; no perfection with- 


out anagreeablenels ; no agreebleneſs but what is 


grounded on Reaſon. A Jig in a Church, or the 
affected tone of a Player in a Pulpit, would but 
offend our Ears. Temples are not adorn'd with 
prophane Images. A Crucifix, for example, and 
the Judgment of Par# werenever ſeen inthe ſame 
Sanctuary; nor is the Equipage and Retinue of a 
Man of the Sword becoming a Churchman. 

e hear of no Vows nor Pilgrimages made to 
any Saint, in order to attain a higher degree of 
Benignity, Gratitude or Equity, to cure us of our 
Malignity, Vanity, Spleen and Uneaſineſs of 


Temper. 

* MY What n be more extravagant, than for a 
number of Chriſtians of both Sexes to have their 
conſtant Meetings, defign'd on purpoſe for the ap-. 
plauding a Company of Excommunicated Perſons, 


whom they at once Reward and Excommunicate 


for the pleaſure they receive from 'em. Methinks 
all the 66 — ſhould be ſhut up, or a leſs ſevere 
Sentence paſs'd againſt Players. | 

* Pariſh Duties amount to more for Chriſten- 


ing ihen for aConfethon, and are larger for a Mar- 


riage than for a Chriſtening : One would think 
8 there 
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there was a. Tax laid upon the Sacraments, andthat 
they ſeem d to be rated as a ſoft of Mexchandize , 

et when all is done, nothing like it can reaſona- 
bly be inferr'd from this cuſtam: They that re- 
ceive thoſe Duties, pretend as. little to {ell the 
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Sacraments, as thoſe that pay em think to buy 


4 


em; ſuch an appearance 9 evil might indeed as 
well be laid aſide, to avoid offending the weak, 
and being cenſur'd by the wic kes. 

A brisk jolly Prieſt, who is as healthy as he 
can wiſh himſelt, is Rector of ſuch a Pariſh, and 
ſits in his Lac'd Surplis amonſt the Judges and 
Magiſtrates in the firſt place of the Church, where 
he ends the digeſtion ot a plentiful Dinner, while 


a Monk or a Fryar leaves his Deſert or his Cell, 


which Decency and his own Vow ſhould confine 
him to, and comes to preach . before him and his 
Flock, and is paid for his Sermon, as for a piece 
of Stuff. The novelty and unexpectedneſs of ſuch 
2 Cenſure ſtartles you; you wonder at the imper- 
tinence of it, and are ready to ask me, whether! 
would deprive this Prell and his whole Pariſh 
from hearing the Word of God, and receiving the 
Bread of Life. No, by no means, I would have 
him preach that Word, and adminiſter that Bread 
to them himſelf, at all times, and all places, in 
publick and in private, in the Churches, in the 
Markets, and on the Houſe tops; And I would 
have none to pretend to ſo great and ſo laborious 
an Office, but with an intent and capacity of de- 
ſerving the large Offerings, and the great Retribu- 
tions that are belonging to it: I am forc d, 'tis true 
to excuſe him from doing ſo: Tis a cuſtom which 
he finds eſtabliſnt, and which he will leave after 
him to his Succeffors, but it is this odd, ill gronn- 
ded and unreaſonable cuſtom which I blame, and 

8 2 which 
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which I can approve as little as that of his being 
aid four times for the ſame Funeral, once for 
imſelf, a ſecond time for his dues, a third for his 
preſence, and a fourth for his aſſiſtance. 

Titus has ſerv'd the Church for theſe twenty 
years in a ſmall Living, and is not yet worthy of a 
better Benefice that falls vacant: Neither his Parts, 
the ſolidity of his Doctrine, his exemplary Life, 
nor the deſire of the Pariſnoners, are ſufficient to 
bring him in : Another Man ſtarts up, as it were 
from under ground, and is preferr'd before him. 
Titzs has no reaſon to complain, Cuſtom would 
have it ſo. | | 

4 * Who, ſays theChanter, ſhall pretend to make 
me riſe to Mattins ? Am not Maſter of the Quire? 
My Predeceſſor never went there, ſure I am no 
worfe a Man than he was? Shall I ſuffer my Dig- 
nity to be undervalu'd, while I am in poſſeſſion ef 
it, or ſhall I leave it to my Succeſſor ſuch as I 
found it? *Tis not, ſays the Prebendary, my own 
Intereft, but the Intereft of the Prebends, that I 
regard; it would be very hard that I ſhould be 
ty'd to hear the Service, whilſt rhe Treaſurer, the 
Arch-Deacon, and the Grand Vicar, think them- 
ſelves exempt from it. I have a great deal of rea- 
fon, ſays the Dean, to demand my Dues, tho I 
never come to Prayers; have not I ſlept all Night 
for theſe twenty years without being diſturb'd ? I 
will go on in my old way, and my carriage ſhall 
be always anſwerable to my Dignity ; elſe what 
ſhould I get by being Head of the Chapter ? My 
Example can be of no conſequence. Thus every 
one ſtrives to be exempt from praiſing God, and to 
ſhew by a long and continu'd courſe, that he is un- 
der no obligation of doing it; there cannot be a 
greater nor a more fervent emulation, than wo is 

| twixt 
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betwixt em, whoſhallabſent chemſelves maſk fi 
Divine Service. The Bells are heard in a ſtill 


Night; and the ſame Harmony which àwakes the 


Singing: men and Choriſters, ſerves to lull the 
Cannons into an eaſie and pleaſant Sleep, which 
produces no Dreams, but what are delightful ; 


they riſe late, and go to Church to receive their 


Salary wot taking their reſt. n 
+ Who would ever imagine, did not Experlence 
daily lay it before our Eyes, how difficult 4 thing 


' itis toperſwade Men ; by happy? Or who wou d 


think 9 15 17 for an One of 
Men deſign'd for that purpoſe, ro prepare lon: 
Speeches, to make uſe 0 all the ſoft and logon 
Expreſſions they can think of, to ſtudy 

tone, with which to deliver em, to uſe ſuch Ge- 
ſtures and ſuch violent Motions, that they; pur 
themſelves into a Sweat and ſpend all their Spi- 
rits; who, I ſay, could imagine that all theſe 
things were needful for the bringing of a Chriftian 


Man, that is endow'd with Reaſon, and labours un- 


der a deſperate fit of Sickneſs, to chuſe rather to 
be eternally happy, than to loſe his on Soul? 
5 1 N Daughter lies dangerouſly ill; 
s tor her Father, wou d be reconcil'd to 
him, and wou d die in his favour ; ſhall ſo wiſe a 
Man, and one whom the whole Town reſpects for 
his Prudence, grant her fo reaſonable a requeſt of 
his own accord? Shall he perſwade his Wife to 
the ſame? No! Neither of em can be moy'd but 
by the Engine of a Spiritual Direcfor. 


A Mother, who makes a Nun of her Daughter, 


without any regard to her Inclinations, takes upon 
her ſelf the charge of another Soul beſides her own, 
and ſtands bound for ſucha Soul to God himſelf : 


That the Mother may not be damn d, the Daughter 
muſt be ay d. a 


the 87 


- 
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i16 Teatro 
© * A Vicken Gameſter Maries his Eldeft Daugh. 
805 aud gives her all that he has left for her Fer- 
jon, the ee making her felf a Nun, 
and all t e Call ſhe has ro it, is her Father's Ga- 
LN * There have been ſoine virtuous, zealous Maids, 
and who had a good and lawful Call 3 bur who 
wanted Money to devote themſelyes to Poverty in 
T ot, AR 
* To play the Fool, and Marry for Love, is to 
Marry Melita, a pretty; young, virtuous and pru- 
dent Woman, who iS of à frugal temper, and has 
a kindneſs for you, bur Jeſs Money than gina, 
who is offer'd you with an extraordinary good 
Portion, and extraordinary good qualificacions to 
| n all away, and your own Eſtate along 
with it. ä 55 
* Marrying formerly was a nice thing: It was 
a ſettlement for Life, a ſerious piece of buſineſs, 
and which deſerv'd a great deal of confideration: 
A Man was formerly to take his Wife for better for 
worſe, the ſame Houſe, the ſame Table, and the 
ſame Bed, were in common to em both: He was 
to be a Husband all his life time: There was no 
coming off with a ſeparate Maintenance: No re- 
concil ing of a Wife and Family with the outward 
appearance and the delights of a ſingle Life. 
4 * Shou'da Man be afraid of beeing ſeen with a 
Woman that is not his Wife, I ſhould commend 
his Modeſty : Where he loth to frequent the com- 
pany of ſuch Perſons, whoſe Repuration is not al- 
together untainted, I ſhould never wonder at him. 
But what impertinent whimſcy can make him hluſh 
at his own Wife? What makes him aſham'd of 
being ſeen in publick, with one, whom he has 
choſen for an ipſeparable Companion? One, An 
: whom 
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whom he ſhould expect all the ſatisfactien and 
delight that can be reap'd from humane Society: 
One whom he loves and admires, who is his chief 
Ornament, who credits him no leſs by her Extracti- 
on, than by her Wit, her Merit, and her extraordi- 
nary Virtue. And why did he not begin by bluſh- 
ing at his Marriage? 5 * 
Jam not unacquainted with the prevailing 
power of Cuſtom, with its tyrannizing over the as: 
Minds and Manners of Men, even without ground 
or reaſon: ' Yet I think I ſhould have Impudence 
enough to walk openly in the Mall, and to let who 
will ſee me there with one, that is my Wife 
* A young Man is not to be blam d for marrying 
an old Woman: He rather ſhews his prudence in 
preventing a greater evil. The Infamy lies in mif- 
uſing of ones BenefaQreſs, and in ufing her ſo as 
to let her percieve, that ſhe has been impos d upon 
by an hypocritical and ungrateful Man : If any 
diſſembling be excuſable, it is that of Friendſhip: 
And if Deceit be allowable, it is on ſuch an occa- 
hon, as would make Sincerity a piece of Cruelty. 
Ay, bur ſhe lives longer than was expected: Had 
| as then agreed the time ſhe was to live, 'ſhou'd 
e no longer than juſt what would ſuffice for her 
to ſign the Deed that clears your Debts and makes 
your Fortune? And as ſoon as this great work is 
done, is ſhe to breathe no longer ? Is a doſe of 
Opium a neceſſary thing for her? Is it a crime in 
d her to live? And if you ſhoald die hefore her, 
whoſe Funeral you had ſo well contriv'd, and for 
. whom you had defign'd the fineſt Pall, and the 
ringing of the biggeſt Bell in the Pariſh, muſtthe 
< be accountable for your diſappointment ? 
- There is a method of improving ones Fate, Puring er 
which tor this many Ages has been practisd by ney ou 10 
m | ſom. 96 
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ſome of the beſt of Men, and blam'd by ſome of 
the beſt Divine. 5; 8 
The Commonwealth was ever burthen'd with 
certain Offices, which ſeem to have been erected 
at . firſt with no other deſign, than to enrich one 
Man at the expence of many, which cauſe a con- 
ſtant and perpetual ebb in the Eſtates of private 
Men, and ſhall I ſay it, from which any advan-- 
f Srive- tage is ſeldom or never reap d. + Each of them 
wel. ijsa Gulph, a Sea that receives the Waters of ma- 
ny Rivers, but parts with none, at leaſt diſgorges 
it ſelf thro ſecret and Subterranean Conduits in an 
imperceptible manner, and leſſens nothing of the 
extream height to which it is ſwell'd; till it has 
enjoy d thoſe Waters long, and till it can keep 
em no longer.. | 
I Lou have a piece of Silver, that's not ſufficient. 
No, nora piece of Cold neither. Tis the quanti- 
ty that muſt do the buſineſs: Add others to it if 
ou can, improve em to a heap of many Bags, and 
ve the reſt to me: You have neither birth nor 
wit; neither natural parts, nor any experience in 
the World, no matter, only keep up your heap, 
and I'll place you ſo high, that you ſhall ſtand on 
a level with your Maſter, if you have one; and he 
muſt. be very eminent indeed, if with the help of 
your increafing Metal, I raiſe you not even many 
degrees above him. A. | 
7 Oranta has been at Law for theſeten years, a- 
bout determining in what Court her Cauſe is to 
be heard: Her pretenſions are juſt, of the higheſt 
conſequence, and on them depends all her For- 
tune; About five years hence ſhe is like to know 
who her Judges are to be, and at what Bar ſhe is 
to plead during the remaining patr of her Life. 


The 
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The cuſtom, which has been introduc'd in our 


Courts of Judicature, of interropting the Council 
at the Bar in the middle ot his diſcourſe, of hin" 
dring his being eloquent or witty, of making him 
return to the matter of fact, and conſiſting him to 
the bare proofs, on which his Client grounds his 
Right, and by which the juſtneſs of his Cauſe may 
be demonſtrated, is very much applauded ; and 
this ſevere practice, which expoſes an Orator jto 
the regret of having left out the fineſt part of his 
diſcourſe, which baniſhes eloquence from its natu- 
ral places, and which is ready to fill our Courts 
with Mutes it, is authoriz'd by a ſubſtantial reaſon 
againſt which there is no exception; and that is, 
the diſpatch of bufineſs : I could wiſh this reaſon 
was leſs forgot elſewhere, that it were as much 
regarded in all Offices belonging to each reſpective 
Court, as it is in the Court itſelf, That our Law- 
yers were oblig d to aim at a concluſion in their 
writing, as the are already in their ſpeaking. 

* The Duty of Judge conſiſts in the adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice, his Trade in delaying ir. Some 
Judges underſtand their Duty, and follow their 

rade. 

* Whoever become; a Sollicitor to his Judge 
ſhews him no reſpeQ at all; he queſtions both 
his Underſtanding and his Honeſty ; he endeavours 
to prepoſſeſs him, or elſe detires of him a down- 
right Injuſtice. | 

* The remper of ſome Judges is ſuch, that In- 
creſt, Authority, Inramacy, or Relation, render a 
juſt Cauſe obnoxious to em; their afteftion of 
vs Meppearing not to be corrupted cauſing 'em to be 
s unjust. | 
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* The conſequences of Coquetry or Gallantry 


in a Magiſtrate are worſe than in the diſſolute 


le X perſon; 


n 
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er ; the latter conceals his Egagements, we 


not often know how to come at him, the other 


is expos d toa thouſand weakneſſes that are known, 


and may be attack d by the means of every Woman 
he makes court to. 

* The adminiſtration of Juſtice is very near as 
much reſpected in the Commonwealth, as the 
diſpenſation of holy Myſteries z and the character 
of a Magiſtrate, is in a manner as ſacred, as that 
of a Prieſt: A Man of the Gown can hardly dance 
at 2 publick Ball, be ſeen at a Play, or forgot 
ara an and modeſty in his Apparel, without 

ringing contempt upon. himſelf ; and one wou'd 
wonder that a Law ſhou'd be neceſſary to regulate 
his carriage and his garb, and to force him at once 
to be grave and zeſpected. 

* There is no Trade but what requires an Ap 

renticeſhip; and if one confiders the different 
ſtations of Men, one may obſerve there is none, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, bur has a time, 
in which, he has qualify'd himſelf by practice and 
experience for his profeſſion, in which, the faults 
he has committed, have been without conſequence; 
my, in which thoſe faults bave been like ſo many 
ſteps to perfection. War itſelf, which ſeems to 
be the production of confuſion and diſorder, is not 
without ſome Rules belonging to it; Men muſt 
learn how to flock together in the open Field, to 
murther one another, and there are proper me- 
thods of killing and deſtroying : The Souldier has 


The Judges his School; why muſt the Magiſtrate have none? 


8 There are eſtabliſh'd Practices, there are Laws and 


race 


Cuſtoms; and why no time for enquiring after 


are Offices em, or why not enough for a Man to digeſt em in 
which are his Mind, and to make himſelf Maſter of them 


bought and The Apprenticeſhip, and the firſt eflay of a Youth, 
hoe. who 
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who is brought fromSchool tomount theTribunal, - 
and whom his Bags have made a Judge, is to de; 
- |» cide ſoveraignly in ſuch Cauſes, on which no leſg 
| than our Lives and Fortunes depend. 
* The chif thing which makes an Orator is 
| Probity ; without it he degenetates into a De: 
claimer, he diſguiſes and exaggerates matter of 
. fact, he is falſe in his citiations, his mouth is full 
. of calumnies, he eſpouſes not ſo much the Cauſe, 
a as the paſſion, and the animoſity of his Client 
and may be rank d among thoſe Advocates, of 
t whom the Proverb ſays, 'that they are hir'd to be 
1 Injurious. 
e * Tis true, ſays one, this ſumm is due to him 
e he has a lawful right to it, but I know where to 
have him; there is a certain little thing of form, 


0 wherein if he fails, he can never retrieve his fault, 
nt and conſequently loſes his Debt, he has undenia- 
e, bly abdicated his right: Now he will certainly for- 
e, get this thing of form. ſuch a Conſcience as this 
1d makes an accompliſh'd Lawyer. 

ts An excellent and uſeful, a prudent, Juſt and rea- 
e; ſonable Maxim, for all Courts of Judicature, would 


ny be the direct contrary of that which prefers Form 
to do Equity. 

ot i *The Wrack is an admirable invention, and an 

uſt infallible method, for raking off the innocent Man 
to that is of a weak Conſtitution, and for ſaving the 


ne- Guilty, whom Nature has endow'd with greater 
has Strength. 
ne? * The puniſhment of atVillain is an example for 


and his fellows : The condemning of an innocent Per- 
fre fon, is the concern of all good Men. 

nin I ſhall go near to ſay, becauſe I am not a Thief 
m nor a Murtherer, 1 ſhall never be puniſnh'd as ſuch. 
uth, ] A very bold inference ! 

Who 1 A 


De Characters, or 
A deplorable condition is that off an innocent 

Perſon, who, by too great a precipitation in his 

Tryal, has been found guilty. Can even that of 

his Judge be more diſmal ? 

Should I read, that in former Ages one of 

thoſe Magiſtrates, who were appointed for theap- 


rehending and extirpating of Rogues and Thieves, 


ad been long acquainted with all thoſe Raſcals ; 
that he knew rheir names and faces, _ account 
of their walks, and of every particular act of theirs , 
could tell how many Pockets had been pickt, and 
what had been ſtoln out of each; could penetrate 
ſo far into the depth of their myſteries, and had ſo 
great a ſhare in their obominable actions, that to 


prevent the noiſe that ſome great Man was ready 


to make about a Jewel, that was taken from him 
in a Croud, when coming out of a publick Aſſem- 
bly, he knew how t reſtore it to him; and that 
this Magiſtrate had been trry'd and condemn'd for 
this villanous behaviour; 1 ſhould place ſuch a re- 
lation in the ſame rank with thoſe we find in Hi- 
ſtory, which rime has made incredible. How then 
ſhould I believe that it may now be inferr'd from 
freſh and notoriouscircumftances, that there is ſtill 
Tuch a pernicious connivance, and that tis look'd 


> 7 as a cultomary thing, and hardly taken notice 
of? | 


* How.many Men oppoſe Strength to Weakneſs; 
cannot be mov'd by compaſſion; hold our againſt 
the follieitations of the poor ; have no regard for 
the common ſort of people; ſhew themelves rigid 
and ſevere in things of no moment; will not axcept 
of the laſt gratificaion z nor be perſwaded by their 
deareſt Friends and neareſt Relations, and are to be 
corrupted only by Women, | 


*Tis 
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* Tis not abſoluteiy impoſſible for a Man in 
great fayour to loſe a Caule, | 6 

* Adying Man, who ſpeaks in his laſt Will, 
may expect to be heard like an Oracle: His words 
will certainly create many diſputes: Men will put 
their own conſtructions upon them, ſuch con- 
ſtructions I mean, as will ſuit their Intereſt and 

There are ſome Men, of whom one may truly 
ſay, that Death fixes not ſo much their Wills, as 
it put a period to their unſteadineſs, and thier 
inconſtancy; an angry fit while they live, moves 
them to prepare a Will, their paſſion wears off, 
tis torn and burnt : Their Cloſet is no leſs ſtock'd 
with Wills, than it is with Almanacks, and every 
year produces a new one: The ſecond is difanull'd 
by a third, which is made as infignificant by ano- 
ther more exact, and the validity of this alſo is 
deſtroy'd by a fifth. Jet the laſt muſt ſtind, if 
opportunity, power or malignity is wanting in 
the perſon whoſe Intereft it is ro ſuppreſs it: For 
what can more cleary ſhew the intention of the 
moſt inconſtant Man, than a laſt Deed of his un- 
der his own hand, which has been made fo late, 
that at leaſt he has not had time to will the con- 
trary? 

1 Were there no Wills to regulate tae rights of 
Heirs and Succeſſors, I queſton whether Men 
would need any Tribunal to adjuſt their differences 
and diſputes, the function of a Judge would al- 
moſt be reduc d to that diſmal part of it, the fend: 
ing Thieves and Murderers to the Gallows : Who 
are thoſe, that are conrinually fotlicitiag our Ma- 
giſtrates, that make ſuch a ſtir before their Doors, 
and in in their Halls? Heirs at Law? No, their 
rights are fix d of courſe ; they are none but Le- 
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gates, who ate Jaring about the meaning of a 


word ora clauſe in a laſt Will ; or difinherited 


rſons, who find fault with Teſtament that has 


een made leiſurely, after matture deleberation by 
2 grave, a wiſe and conſcientious Man, and not 
without the help of good Counſel ; with a Deed, 
in which a cunning Lawyer has diſplayed all his 
skill to make it firm and irrevocable, and has omit- 
ted none of the cramp words and ſubtilties that are 


us'd by thoſe of his profeſſion ; a Deed which is 


ſign d by the Teſtator, which is witneſs'd with all 
the necſſary forms, and which a Judge, notwith- 
2 all this, thinks fit to diſanul and to make 
void. 


Titim is hearing a laſt Will read with Tears 


M. Herne- 
um. 


in his Eyes; is oppreſt with grief for the loſs of 
a Friend, by whoſe death he is lilke to raiſe his 
Fortune: By one Clauſe he makes him his Suc- 
ceſſor in a good Office; by another he beſtows on 
him all his Tenements in the City ; by a third he 
fine Seat in the Country ; and by a fourth hd 
makes him Maſter of a Houſe richly furniſh'd, and 
ſeated in-the beſt part of the Town, with all its 
appurtenances ; his griefencreaſes, Tears run down 
his Cheeks, how is it poſſible he ſhould jrefrai ? 
He is now one of his Majeſty's chief Officers, has 
his City and Country Houſe, his Furnitureis an- 
{werable, he is to keep his Coach a noble Ta- 
ble; Was there ever an hone ſter, a better Man than 
the deceas'd But hold! Here is a Cod icile annext 
tothis Will, which muſt be read : This Codicile 
gives Mæviu all theſe things, and ſends Iitus 
back to his Garret ; he has now neither Honours 
nor Money, and mult be contented ro walk on foot 
as before. Iitius wipes off his Tears; tis now 
Mevis's part to weep. 

Ll 8 5 : F Does 
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* Does not the Law, which forbids to kill, in- 
clude poiſoning as well as ſtabbing, drowning as 
well as burning, private aſſaults as well as o 
violence, and whatever may contribute to to thede- 
ſtruction of Men ? Did the Law, which reſtrains 
Husbands and Wives from giving any thing one to 
another, relate only to direct and immediate ways 
of giving? Has it made no proviſion againſt thoſe 
that are indirect? Was it defign'd for the Intro- 
duction of Truſtees ? Does ir ſo much as tolerate 
ſuch an evaſion, even when the deareſt of Wives 
out-lives her Husband ? does a Man bequeath his 
Eſtate to a truſty Friend as an acknowledgment of 
his Friendſhip, or is it not rather as a mark of his 
reliance upon him, and of the confidence he has, 
that be will make a good uſe of whathe'is intruſted 
with > Will a Man intruſt his Eſtate to one whom 
he has the leaſt ground to ſuſpect will not reſtore 
it to the perſon it is really intended for ? Does he 
need a Contract or an Oath from him? Muſt he fo 
much as inſtrutt him in what he is to do? And 
does not every Man feel within his Breaſt, what 
he may expect from another in ſuch a caſe ? But 
if on the contrary, the property of this Eſtate is. 
fallen to this truſty Friend, why does he ſuffer in 
his Reputation by keeping it? What grounds are 
there for Satyr or Lampoon ? Why do you com- 
pare him to one that beirays his truſt, or to a Ser- 
vant that robs his Maſter of a ſumm of Money he 
had ſent by him to ſome other perſon? I ſee no 
reaſon for it. Whete lies the ſhame of not per- 
forming a piece ofgeneroſity and of a Mans keeping 
for his own uſe what is lawfully his ? How greax 
is the perplexity, how intollerable the burden, that 
ſuch a Truſt draws along with it? If a Man, out 
of reverence to the Laws of his Country, appro- 
1 priates 
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priates to himſelf ſuch a Truſt, he can no langer be 
thought an honeſt Man: If out of reſpeCt for a 
deceas'd Friends he aQts according to his Intentions, 
and reſtores what has been given him in truſt to 
his Widow, he muſt make uſe of deceitful practices, 
and tranſgreſs the Law : The Law then mult differ 
ſtrangely from the opinions of Men: Perhaps it 
may be, and *tis not fit for me to tax either with 
_ an exror. | 
* Typhen finds a certain Nobleman, with Horſes, 
Dogs, and what not: His protection makes him 
inſolent, he is what he pleaſes in his Country, 
without the fear puniſhment, a Murderer and 
Perjur'd ; he burns and deſtroys his Neighbours, 
and need no Sanctuary: The King is oblig'd at 
_ to take upon himſelf the care of chaſtizing 
im. 
Ragouts, Fricacees, and all the various names 
of your Dainties and Kickſhaws, are words which 
ſhould be barbarousand unintelligible to us : And 
it theſe are not fit to be ſo much as mention'd in 
time of Peace, as ſerving only to promote luxury 
and gluttony; how come they to be ſo well un. 
derſtood in time of War and publick Calamities, 
at the beſieging of a Town, the very night beforea 
Battel. Where do we find any mention made of 
Scipio's or Marizs's Table? Do we read in any 
Book that Mz/tiades, Epaminondas, or Ageſfilaus, 
were ever nice and coſtly in their Dyet ? I would 
have no Man to comend a General for the good- 
neſs, the neatneſs, or the magnificence of his Table. 
till he had ſo exhauſted himſelf on the ſubject of 
a Victory, on'the taking ofa Town, or ſome other 
great Action, that he had nothing more left to 
mention in his praiſe ; nay, I could be glad to ſee 
2 General deſirous to avoid ſuch a — 
2 2 f ; , ' 4 er- 
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* Hermippus makes himſelf a Slave to what he 
calls his Httle conveniences; all common practices, 
all eſtabliſh'd cuſtoms, all faſhions, nay, decency 
itſelf muſt fall a ſacrifice to them; he will find 
ſome in every thing; a leſs makes room for a 
greater, and not one is neglected that is practicable; 
he makes them his whole ſtudy, and there is not 
a day but what produces ſome new contrivance of 
this kind; he leaves it ſor others to have ſer Dinners 
and Suppers ; as for his part the very name of em 
is loathſome to him; he eats when he is a hungry, 
and of ſuch Mears only as beſt ſuir with his Appe- 
tite; he ſtands by at the making of his Bed; what 
hand is ſo skilltulor ſo happy, as to make him ſleep 
according to his Mind He ſeldom goes abroad, 
loves to keep his Chamber, where he is neither idle 
nor buſie, where, in the garb of a Man that has 
taken Phyſick, he does nothing, and yet is conti- 
nually employ d. Others, like Slaves, muſt wait 
the leiſure of a Smith or a Joyner, according to 
their occaſions ; as for him, he keeps a File by 
him, if any thing is to be ſmoorh'd, a Saw if it 
muſt be cur, and Pincers if it muſt be pluckt our; 
imagin-if you can, any Tools that he has not, or 
that he has, and which are not better and more con- 
venient, according to his fancy, than even thoſe 
that Workmen uſe ; he has ſome that are new 
and unknown, that have no name, that are the con. 
trivances of his own Brain, and which he has al- 
moſt forgot the uſe of, there is no Man to be com- 
par'd to him for the quick performance of uſeleſs 
labour. He was forc'd to walk ten ſteps to go from 
his Bed to his Wardrope ; he has now fo cor.triv'd 
his Chamber, as to reduce theſe ten to nine; What 
abundance of ſteps are here ſav'd during rhe whole 
courſe of his life ; With others it is uſual ro turn 
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the Key, to thruſt backward, or to pull forward 
and the door opens; what a farigue is this! Here 


is one unneceſſary motion which he knows how to 


ſpare; by what means ? Tis a myſtery which he 
keeps to himſelf ; he indeed underſtands extreamly 
well the uſe of Springs, and is a great Maſter of 
Mechanicks, ſuch Mechanicks at leaſt, as the World 
can be very well without: Hermippus bring light to 
his Lodging another way than through theWindow, 
he has already got theſecret of going up and down 
the Houſe otherwiſe than by the Stairs, and is now 
ſtudying how to go in and out with more conveni- 
ency than thro the door. 

* It is a long while fince Phſicians have been 
rally'd, and yet made uſe of; the keenneſs of Sa- 
tyr, and the wit of the Stage never touch their 
Fees; they give Portions to their Daughters, they 
Place their Sons upon the Bench, and make Biſhops 
of em, and they that laugh at em do themſelves 
ſupply 'em with the Money for all this. Thoſe 
that are well fall fick, and then they want a Man 
whoſe Trade it is, to aſſure em that they ſhan't 


dye: As long as Men may dye, and are deſirous to 


oe the Phyſician will ſtill be laught at, and well 
id. | | 
"A good Phiſician is he that has Specificks ; 
or if he wants 'em himfclf, allows thoſe that have 
em to cure his Patient. 

*The raſhneſs of Quacks, together wich the 
diſmal accidents that are occaſion d by it; is that 
which makes the Phiyſician and his Art in vogue 
If one lets you dye, the others kill you. 

*Aſtrologers and Forcun-tellers are ſuſfei'd 
in the Commonwealth, ſuch as make Schemes and 
draw Horoſcopes, ſuch as gueſs at things paſt by 
the motion of the Sieve, fuck as ſhew the truth in 
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2 Looking glaſs, or in a glaſs of fair Water; 
and theſe Men are indeed of ſome uſe, they 

romiſe preferment to the Men, and to the 
Maids they promiſe they ſhall have their Sweet» 
hearts, they comfort thoſe Children whoſe Fa- 
thers are too long a dying, and lull aſleep the 
cares of thoſe young Wives that are troubl'd 
with old Husbands : In a word, they cheat 
at a very eaſie rate thoſe that have a mind to be 
cheated. 

* What ſhall one think of Magick and Sorcery. 
The Theory of its dark and intricate, its princi- 
ples are wild and uncertain, and there ſeems to be 
a great deal of illufion in it: But there are ſome 
puzzling matters of fact affirm d by Men of credit 
and reputation, who either ſaw, or learnt em from 
others as fit to be rely d on as themſelves, to 
admit 'em all, or deny em, ſeems equally incon- 
venient ; and I dare ſay, that in this, as well as 
vn all other extraordinary things, that go beyond 
the common rules, there is a medium to be held 
between to eaſie a per ſwaſion, and too ſtubborn an 
unbelief. | 

* Infancy can never be over-burthen'd with too 
many Languages, and methinks the utmoſt care- 
ſhould be taken to reach 'em ro Children; there is 
no conditionof a Mans lifein in which theſe arenot 
uſeful to him, and lead him equally ro the depths 
of Learning, or the eaſier and more agreeable parts 
of Knowledge. If this kind of ſtudy, which is ſo 
painful and ſo laborious, is put off till Men are 
{ſomewhat older, and they come to that age which 
is ſtil'd by the name of Youth, either they cannot 
make it the object of their choice, or if they do, 
they find it impoſſible to preſerve in it; 'tis to 
conſume that time in the queſt of Languages,which 

is 
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z ſet apart for the uſe that ought to be made of em; 
tis to confine to the knowledge of words, an age 
that wants already to go further, and ſeek tor 
things; and tis at the beſt to have loſt the fineſt 
and moſt valuable years of ones Life. So great 
and ſo neceſſary a foundation can never rightly be 
laid, unleſs it be when the Soul naturally receives 
every thing, and is capable of deep impreſſions ; 
when the memory is freſh, quick and ſteady 


when the Mind and the Heart are void of paſſions, 


cares and deſires, and when thoſe that have a right 
to diſpoſe of us, deſign us for long and painful la- 
bouts. 1 am perſwaded that the ſmall number of 
true Scholars, and the great number of ſuperficial 
ones, comes from the neglect of this practice. 
* The ftudy of Texts can never be ſufficiently 
recommended; tis the ſhorteſt, the ſureſt, and 
the pleaſanteſt way to all kinds of Learning: Take 
things at the beſt hand; go to the very Source; 
handle the Text over and over; get fit by heart, 
quote it upon occaſions; remember above all to 
reach the Senſe of it in its full latitude, and in all 
Irs circumſtances ; rconcile an Original Author, 
2djuſt his principles, draw himſelf the conſe- 
querces from em; the firſt Commentators were in 
- the caſe in which I would have you to be ; never 
offer to borrow their light, or to make uſe of their 
notions, unleſs it be when your own fail you; 
their interpretations are not yours, and they eaſily 
flip out of your Memory; your Obſervations, on 
the contrary, are born in your Mind, and they a. 
bide with you, you will more frequently meer 
with *em again in Converſation, they will more 
readily occur in your diſputes and conſultations ; 
Take a pleaſure to ſee you are not gravell'd in 
your reading by any other difficulties, but ſuch as 
cannot 


otherwiſe ſo fruitful, ſocopious, and ſooverloaded 
with a vain ſhew of Learning, where neither they 


nor Others are at any trouble to underſtand what : 
they expound : Thus let this, method of ſtudying 
quite convince you, that Men's lazineſs is the thing 


has encourag'd Pedantry to encreaſe the bulk of 
Libraries rather than the worth of em, to fink the 


Text under the weight of Comments; and that it 


has in this done itſelf wrong, and ated conrrary 
to its own Intereſt, inaſmuch, as it has encreas'd 
that reading, thoſe enquires, and that labour which 
it endeavour'd to avoid. 

* What is that rules Men in their way of Li- 
ving, and in their Dyer ? Is it Health and Sobriety; 
thats doubtful ; there are whole Nations that eat 
Fruit firſt, and Meat afterwards; others do quite 
contrary ; ſome begin their Meal with one kind of 
Fruit, and end it with another ; Does this proceed 
from uſe or from reaſon ? Is it for Health's ſake 
that Men wear their Cloaths up to their Chin, that 
they put on a Ruff or a Bind, when they have 
heretofore for ſo many Age: gone with their Breaſt 
open? Is it decency that obliges em to do this, 
eſpecially in a time when they have found a way 
to appear naked with all their Cloaths-upon *em ? 


And on the other fide, Women that ſhew their 


Breaſts and their Soulders, are they of a leſs ten- 
der complexion than Men, or leſs ſubject to de- 
cency? What kind of Modeſty is this, which en- 
gages theſe to hide their Legs and their Feet, and 
at the ſaine time gives them leave to let their Arms 


go naked up to the Elbow ? How came Men to 


think heretofore that either aſſaulting ot defending 
themſelves was the end of going to War ? And who 
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cannot be overcome, and where Commentators and 
Scholiaſts themſelves are as a ſtand, Men that are 


- 
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advisd them to wear ſuch Arms as were borh of. 
fenfive and fdefenfive > What is it that obliges 


em now to lay theſe afide ? And whiiſt they put 


on Boots to goto a Ball, to ſtand without Armour, 
and in their Doublet, by them that dig in the 


| Trenches, expos'd to all the fire of a Counter- 
 ſcarp? 55 


— 


OF 
The Pulpit. 


Puch is now adays become a meet ſhew; 
that Evangelick Gravity, which is ſo much 
the Life of Preaching, is abſolutely laid aſide; and 
an adyantageous mein, a pretty tone of the Voice, 
exactneſs of geſture, choice of expreſſion, and long 
ennumerations, are thought ro ſupply its place 
very well : To attend ſeriouſly on the diſpenſation 
of the Holy Word is no longer cuſtomary Going 
to Church is an amuſement, among a thouſand 
Others and Preaching a diverſion : The Preachers 
play the Prize, and the Heaters bett upon their 
8. 


* Prophane Eloquence is transferr'd from the 
Bar, where it formerly reign'd, to the Pulpir, 
where it never ought to come- 

The Prize of Eloquence is fought even at the 


Altar,. and before the Holy Myſteries : Every 


Hearer thinks himſelf a Judge of the Preacher, to 
cenſure or applaud him; aud isno more convered 


by 
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by the Man he favours, than by him whom he con- 
demns. The Orator pleaſes ſome and offends 
others, but agrees with all in this; that as he 
does not endeavour to render them better, ſo they 
never trouble their heads about becoming ſo. 

The Apprentice that's docible, is attentive to his 
Maſter, profits by his inſtructions, and becomes 
himſelf a Maſter of his profeſſion: The indocible 
perſon only ſenſures the Preachers diſcourſes, and 
the Philoſopher works and ſo improves himſelf 
neither in Religion nor Senſe. 

* Till ſuch time as there ariſes a Man who in a 
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ſtile form'd on the Holy Scriptures, by long ſtudy Tourneau 


and converſe with em, ſhall explain to the People 
the word of God genuinely and familiarly ; till 


then, 1 ſay, tis to be expected, that Orators and 


Declaimers will be follow'd. | 

* Quotationsfrom prophane Authors, cold Sim- 
milies, the falſe Patherick, Antitheſis's and Hypef- 
boles, are out of doors; Elaborate deſcriptions will 
one day follow 'em, and make way for the plain 
expoſition of the Goſpel joyn'd to other means 

* The Man for whom I have ſo impatiently 
wiſhr, but whom I durſt not hope for in our Age, 


is come at laſt; the Courtiers, whoſe good taſte 


and knowledge in Decenſies cou'd but diſtinguiſh 
him, have applauded him up to the Skies; and 
what is a thing almoſt incredible, have left the 
King's Chapel to mix themſelves with the Croud, 


and hear the word of God preach'd by this rruly ,,.z., 
1 Apoſtolick Man: The City was of the ſame Seraphin 
Opinion with the Court; in whatever Church he « Copuchis 


preached there, not one of the P.xriſhioners were to 
be found; the very Clerk and Szxron deſerted ; 
the Paſtors indeed ſuck to him, but the Flocks 


Were 
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were all diſpers'd, while the Congregations of the 
neighbouring Preachers were the fuller for them. 
This is no more than what I ought to have fore- 
ſeen, who knowing the inviſible power of Cu- 
ſtom, ought not to have ſaid, that ſuch a Man 
had no more to do but to ſhew*himſelf and to be 
. follow'd to ſpeak and to be heard: Tis. for theſe 
thirty years your Rhetoricians, Declaimers, Enu- 
merators, have been the only Men in requeſt, and 
fuch eſpecially, who, like Painters, can at plea- 
{ure draw in great or little; *tis nor long ſince the 
Points and Witiciſms that were us'd in Sermons, 
were ſo {mart and ſo ingenious, that they might 
have ſerv'd for Epigrams ; now, I.coafefs, they . 
are ſomething ſofren'd, and may paſs for Madri- 
gals ; There are three things which theſe Men ne- 
ver fail to cty are abſolutely neceſſary, and infi- 
nitely :worthy your attention; one thing they 
prove in the firſt part of their diſcourſe, another ſc 
in the ſecond, and another in the third; ſo that ſu 
you are to be convinc'd of one Truth, and that's th 
their firſt point of DoQrine, of another Truth, cc 
and that's the ſecond point, and then of a third th 
Truth and that's their third point; in this manner, 
the firſt reflection will inſtruct you in one of the fun- 
damental principles of your Religion, the ſecond in 
another principle. which is not leſs fundamental, 
and the laſt reflect on in a third and laſt principle, 
whichis the moſt important of 'em all, but which 
for want of leiſure is reſerv'd for another opportu- 
\ nity : In fine, to recollect what has been ſaid, to 
abridge this diviſion, and to form a Scheme of — 
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| ui What ſtill, cry you, new matter, new preparations 
+ for a diſcourſe of an hour longer? *Tis vain, the 
more theſe Gentlemen ſtrive to digeſt and to clear 
it to me, the leſs I ſhall underſtand it: | believe 

you 
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you indeed very eaſily, for tis themoſt natural ef- 
fect of ſuch a maſs and confuſion of Idea's, which 
come all to one and the ſame thing, but with 


which they unmercifully burthen the memories of 


their Hearers; to ſee em tho affect and perſiſt in 
this cuſtom, one would almoſt think that the 
grace of Converfion was ty'd up to ſuch enormous 
diviſions: But how is it poſſible we ſhould be 
converted by ſach Apoſtles, whom we can hardly 
keep in fight? For my part, I would beg em in 
the midſt of their impetuous courſe to ſtop, to 
give their audience and themſelves a little time to 
| breathe. Oh, the vain 1 4 Sermons now 
adays! The time of the Homilies is no more, the 

Baſi's, the Cry/cſtoms could not reſtore it; we 

ſhould fly into ether Dioceſſes, to get out of the 
reach of their voices and their familiar diſcourſes; 
the generality of men love fine phraſes and hand- 
ſome periods, admire what they donotunderſtand, 
ſuppoſe themſelves to be inſtructed, and content 
themſelves with deciding between the firſt and ſe- 
cond Doctrine, or between the laſt Sermon, and 
the laſt but one. 

* *Twas not an Age ago ſince moſt ofour Books 
were nothing but Collections of Latin Quotations; 
there was not above a line or two of French in a 


Page; nor did this humour of citing ſtop here. 


Ovid and Catullus at the Bar decided Soveraignly 
in caſes of Marriages and Wills, and were as ſer- 
vicable to the Widows and Orphans as the Pan- 
des : The Sacred and Prophane Authors wete in- 
ſepeaable, and hand in hand jumpt into the Pulpir 
St Cyril and Horace, St Cyprian and Lucretius 
ſpoke by turns, the Poets were poſitiveley of the 
{ame opinion with St Axſtin, and the reſt of the 
Fathers. Latin was the _ that was choſen. 
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Bavyn. 


to entertain the Women and the Sextons wiih, and 


ſometimes Greek: To preach ſo very ill was im- 


poſſible, without a great deal of Learning. The 
times are chang'd, and the cuſtom alter'd ; the 
Text ſtill continues in Latin, but the Sermons in 
French, and that of the greateſt purity ; the Scrip- 
ture is not ſo much as once quoted; ſo little Learn- 
— [bo there requifite now adays to Preach very 
well. 

* School Divinity is at laſt baniſht the Pulpits 
of all the great Towns in the Kingdom, and con- 
fin'd only to the Country Villages, where it now 


reſides, for the Inſtruction and edification of the 


Plow- men and Lobourers. 

* The man muſt have ſome Wit, who can 
charm the people by his florid ſtyle, who can make 
Morality to divert them, and pleaſe them with 
figures, beautiful paſſages and deſcriptions; but 
after all, he has not ſo much Wit as he ſhould 
have. One that has more neglects theſe foreign 
Ornaments, unworthy of the Goſpel ; and preaches 
Naturally, Strenuouſly, and like a Chriſtian, _ 

* The Orator draws iome Sins in ſuch charming 
and alluring colours, and repreſents rhe Sinner in 
the committing of them to have ſo much Wit, Air, 
Addreſs and Delicacy, that for my part. if I have 


no inclination to reſemble his Pnictures, I have, at 


leaſt, occaſion to betake my ſelf to ſme Apoltle, 
who ina more Chriſtian Style may give me ſome 
diſguſt for the Vices, of which the other had made 

me ſo beautiful a deſcription. | 
* Whit they call a fine Sermon, is a piece of 
Orate ry moſt exactly conformable ro the rules and 
precepts of humane Eloquence, ard adorn'd with 
all the ornaments of Rhetorick; to thoſe that judge 
nicely, there is not a paſſage or a thought _ 
, they 


— 


Me Charatter, or 2477 
they follow the Orator in all his long Ennumerati- 
tons, and inall his rowting flights: Tis a Riddle 
to none but the common people. | 
O the judicious and admirable diſcourſe ! How 
copiouſly handl d init were the molt eſſential points 
of Religion, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives ro 
Converſion ! What effect ought ir not to produce 
in the Minds and Spirits of the Audience? They 2 
ate convinc'd, they are mov'd and toucht to that = 
degree, that they confeſs from their Souls 
What? That this Sermon of Theodorus's excels | 
even his laft. | 3, 
\ A ſoft, gentle, looſe Morality has no effect, | 
nor is the Preacher ever the more reſpected for it; ur Fle- 
it neither awakes. nor excites the curiofity of the cr Bi- 
| Men o f the World, who are not ſotercify'd with a 10 5 i 
ſſeve re Doctrine, as ſome People think, but on the - | 
. MW contrary, love it in the perſon, whoſe duty tis to 
Preach it: The Church ſeems therefore to be divi- 
ded into two ſorts of Men, one ſort declares the 
whoie truth, without diſguiſe. or reſpeQt of per- 
ſons ; the other hears it with pleaſure, with fatif: 
faction, with admiration, with applauſe, but never 
ptactiſes a word of it. * 
* The Heroick Virtue of great Men may be re- 
proach'd with this, that it has corrupted Eloquence, 7he Aber 
or at leaſt enervated the Style of moſt Preachers — e 
who inſtead of joyning with the people in their 4 Biſhop » 
Praiſes to Heaven for its extraordinary gifts on thoſesf Aut um 
perſons, have aſſociated themſelves with the Au- 
thors and Poets, and become Panegyriſts , have 
of I even out: flatterd their Verſes and Dedications , 
nd they have turn d the word of God into one connexi- 
ch on of praiſes, which tho juſt, yet are ill plac'd, 
ge partial, unexpetted, and diſagreeable to their Cha- 
t; Inder; tis fortunate indeed, if while they re 
ney 2 4 labrac 
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lebrate their Heroes in the Sanctuary, they make 


mention of God, or of Religion, which they ought 


to preach : There have been thoſe, who have re- 
ſtraind the Goſpel, which ought to be common 
to all, to the preſence of a ſingle Auditor; have 
been ſo diſorder'd when his coming has been pre- 
vented by ſome accident, that they have not been 
able to pronounce a Chriſtian diſcourſe before an 


Aſſembly of Chriſtian Men, becauſe. it was not 


made for them; but have been ſupply'd by other 


Orators, who, from the little leiſure they had to 


ſtudy, have been forc'd to beſtow their extempore 
praiſes upon God Almighty, 
* Theodulus has ſucceeded leſs than was fear d 


by ſome ofhis hearers ; his diſcourſe has gratify'd 


them; he has pleasd them infinitely more 
than he could have done, if he had charm'd their 
Ears or their Minds; he has flatter d their Jea- 


louſy. 
* Preachers and Souldiersare alike in this, their 


Trades are more hazardous, but their Fortunesare 
ſooner made than in any other Profeſſion, 


* If you ase of a certain quality, and are ſenſi- 


ble that you have no other Talent bur Preaching 
very indifferently, Preach however, tho it be very 
indiſferently: You can never riſe, if youre utterly 


unknown. Heodatus has got very well by his 


Sermons, which are nothing but one ſtrain of Cant 


and Nonſenſe. 
* Some have been preferr'd to Biſhopricks for 


their Preaching, whoſe Talent that way would not 


have procur'd them at this time an inconſiderable 
Prebend 


* There isa certain Panegyriſt, who groans un- 
der a load of Titles; the weight of em oppreſſes 
him, they are hardly all to be crouded in one mo 

| age 
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Page. Examine but the Man, hear him but liftle, 
and you will find that in the Liſt of all his Titles, 
there's one ſtill omitted, which is that of a very 
dull Pieacher. 

*The Womens idleneſs, and the Mens frequent- 


ing their places of Reſort, is what gives Repu ati- 


on to ſome ill Preachers, and ſupporis the ſinking 
credit of others. 

* Are Greatneſs and Power the only qualities 
which entitle a Man to praiſe at his Funeral, and 
that before the Holy Altar, and from the Pulpit, 
the Seat of Truth? Or is there no other Greatneſs, 
but what is deriv'd from Authority or Birth? Why 
is it not rather thought fit that the Perſon, who 
excell'd in his Life rime in Goodneſs, Probity, 
Charity, Fidelity and Piety, ſhould at his Inter- 
ment, he honour'd with a publick Panegyrick ? 
What is call'd a Funeral Sermon, is now adays but 
coldly receiv'd by molt of the Hearers, if nor very 
different and remote from a Chriſtiandiſcourſe ; or 
as I may otherwiſe ſay, if it does not very nearly 
approach to a Prophane Elogium. 

* The Orator preaches to gain a Biſhoprick ; 
the Apoſtle to gain Souls. The latter deſerves 
what the other aims at. | 

* We have ſeen ſome of our Clergy-men come 
up to Town out of the Country, where they have 
made nc long refidence, big with the vanity of 
having made thoſe Conveits, who were either made 
to their hands, or never will be ſo , we have ſeen 
them, I ſay, compare themſelves to the Vincents 
and the Xaviers, fancy themſelves Apoſtles, and 
for ſuch labour and pains in the Miniſtry, think 
* ſcarce paid with the Government of an 

Ye i 
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„ De Characters, or 
„ * A Man ſtarts up on a ſudden, takes, Pen, Ink 
and Paper, and without ever having had a thougłt 
of it before, reſolves with himſelf, that he will 
write a Book; he has no Talent at writing, but 
he wants fifty Guineas in vain, I cry to diſſwade 
him, Dioſcorus, take a Saw, or ſome other Tool 
in your hand, work at ſome handicraft Trade, you 
may get to be Journey- man to ſome Carpenter or 
Joyner, and be paid your Wages, but he has never 
ſerv'd an Apprenticeſhip to either: Why then Copy, 
Tranſcribe, Correct the Prefs, but whatever you 
do, don't Write; yet ſtill he will Write, and get 
it Printed too ; and becauſe hemuſt not ſend blank 
Paper to the Preſs, he blots and ſeribles a quite or 
two with ſuch Stuff as this; That the River Seine 
runs thro the City of Parzs, that there are ſeven 
days inthe Week, that it rains and is bad weather, 
or ſome things of the like importance: And this 
Treatiſe, containing nothing contrary to Religion 
örx the Government, not being capable of any 
harm to the Publick, but in vitiating their Taſte, 
and uſing em to dull and inſipid things, paſſes the 
Licenſer, is Printed, and, Jro the ſhame of the 
Age, and the mortification of all good Authors, Is 
An a ſhort time reprinted. Juſt in this manner, 
another man reſolves in himſelf that he will 
| Preach, and he Preaches, whereas he has no other 
Talent, or Call to mount the Pulpir, but that he 
wants a Benefice. e — ; 
* An irreligious, profane Clergyman, does but 
declaim when he preache. 7, hal 
Oa the contrary there are ſome holy men, whoſe 
Character ſeems to prevent their perſwaſion: They 
appear, and all the pebple, who attend to hear em, 
re mov'd, and are, as it were, already per ſwaded 
their preſence ; Their diſcourſe afterwards does 
fest. 1 111 YE. = Tas 
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* The Biſhop of Meaux, and Father Bourdaloue, 
recal to my mind Demoſthenes and Cicero. Both 
of em, as they are abſolute Maſters of the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit, have had the fate of other 
great Models: One of em has made a great many 
111 Cenſurers, and the other a great many ill Imi- 


tators. | | 
*The Eloquence of the Pulpit, with reſpe&@ to 


what is meerly humane, and what depends on the 
genious of the Orator, is a Secret known but to 


tew, and attain'd with difficulty ; how much art 
muſt there be, to pleaſe at the ſame time that you 
perſwade! You are oblig'd to walk in none but 
beaten paths, to ſay what has been ſaid, and what 


is foreſeen that you would ſay; the ſubjects are 


great, but they are worn and ſtale ; the principles 
are cerrain, but every one of the Auditory perceives 
the inference at the firſt glance; ſome of the ſub- 
jets are ſublime but who can treat of the ſublime ? 
There are myſteries to be explain'd, bur they are 
better explain d by the moſt Familiar Inſtruction, 
than the moſt Rhetorical Harange : The Morals 
too of the Pulpit, tho they comprehend matter as 
yaſt and as diverlity'd as the manners of Men, yet 
all turn upon the ſame hinge, return all to the 


ſame Images, and are extreamly more confin'd 


than Satire; after the common InveCtive againſt 
Honours, Riches and Pleaſures, there remains no 
more for the Orator to do, but to cloſe up his diſ- 
courſe, and to diſmiſs the Aſſembly: It ſometimes 
there are tears ſhed, or any one is mov'd, let the 
Character and Genius of the Preacher he conſider'd, 
and perhaps it will be found, that 'tis the ſubje& 
that preaches itſelf, or our intereſt the chief thing 
that gives the concernment; and that it was not ſo 
much the force of Eloquence, as the ſtrong Lungs 
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of the Miſfionary, that ſhook us, and gave us thoſe 


emotions. In ſhort, the Preacher is not fuiniſhr, - 


as the Lawyer, with matters of fact always new, 


with different events and unheard of adventures; 
his buſineſs is nor to ſtart doubtful queſtions, tq 
improve probable conjectures, all which ſubjefts 
elevate the Genius, give him forch and compals, 
and do not ſo much put a conſtraint on Elo- 
quence, as fix and direct it. He muſt on the con, 
tary, draw his diſcourſe from a Spring common- 
to all; if he deſerts his common places, he ceaſes 
to be Popular; he is either too abſtracted, or he 
declaims, he no longer preaches the Goſpel; all 


he has occaſion for is a noble ſimplicity, but that 


he muſt gain; tis a Talent rare, and above the 
reach ot ordinary men: The Genius, Fancy, Learn- 
ing and Memory which they have, are ſo far from 
hel ping, that they often hinder the attaining it. 
V The profeſſion of the Lawyer is laborious toyl- 
ſome, and requires in the perſon that undertakes it 
a rich Fund and Stock of his own ; he is not like 
the Preacher, provided with a number of Harangues 
compos'd at leiſure, got by heart, and repeated 
with Authority, without contradiction, and which 
being alter'd a little here and there, do him ſervice 


and credit more than once; his Pleadings are grave, 


ſpoke before thoſe Judges, who may command him 
ſilence, and againſt Adverſaries who are ſure to inter. 
rupt him; he is obliged to be ſharp and ready in his 
replies, in one and the ſame day he pleads ig ſeve- 
tal Courts, and about different matters; his Houſe 
neither affords him ſhelter nor reſt; *tis open to 
all that come to perplez him, with their difficult 
and doubtful caſes , he is not put to Bed, rubb'd 
down, nor ſupported with Cordials; his Chamber 
is not a rendezyous for a concourſe of People of - 
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Qualities and Sexes, to con late him upon the 


beauty and politeneſs of his Language: All the re. 


poſe he has after a long diſcourſe, is immediately 
to ſet to work upon Writings ſtill longer ; his trou- 
ble continues, he only varies his fatigues: I may 
yenure to ſay, he is in his kind, what the firſt 
Apoſtolick Men were in theirs. 

Having thus diſtinguiſh'd the Eloquence of the 
Bar, from the Profeſſion of the Lawyer, and the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, from the Office of the 
Preacher, twill appear, I believe, that tis eaſier 
to Preach, than to Plead, but more difficult to 
Preach well, than to Plead well. 

What a vaſt advantage has a diſcourſe that's 
ſpoken, over a piece thats written! Men are the bub- 
bles of tone and action; if there be but never ſo 
little pre engagement in favour of the perſon that 
ſpeaks, they admire him, and ſet themſelves to 
comprehend him; they commend his performance 
before he has begun, ſleep the Sermon time, and 
only wake to applaud him. There are few who ſo 
war mly engage in the behalf of an Author: His 
Works are read either in the leiſure of a Retire 
ment, or in the ſilence of a Cloſet z there are no 
publick meetings to cry him up; noParty zealous 
to prefer him to all his Rivals, and to advance him 
to the Prelacy ; his Book, how excellent ſoever it 
may be, is read, but with an intention to find it 
indifferent; *cis turn'd over Leaf by Leaf, canvaſs'd 
and examin'd, tis not Sounds, loſt in the Air, and 
forgotten, what is printed remains ſo ; ſomerimes 
tis expetted a month or two before it comes out 
with an impatience to damn it, and the greateſt 
pleaſure thar ſome find in it, is to criticiſe on it; 
tis a vexation to em to meet with paſſages in 
every page, Which ought to pleaſe, _ 
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they ate afraid of being diverted, and quit a Book 
only becauſe tis good. Every body does not pre. 


tend to be a Preacher, the Phraſes, Figure, Me. 


mory and Gown of a Divine, are things all people 
are not fond of appropriating to themſelyes; where- 
as every one im̃agines that he thinks well, and that 
he can expreſs himſelf ſtill better than he thinks 


and writes as well as himſelf; in a word, the Set- 
mon · naker is adyanc'd to a Biſnoprick, fooner than 


the moſt judicious Writer is to a ſmall Priory ; 
new Favours ſtill are heap,d on him, while the 
more deſerving Author is content to take up with 
his leavings. F | 
If it happens that the wicked hate and perſe- 
cute you, good Men adviſe you to humble your 
Telf before God, and to watch againſt the Vanity, 
which may ariſe jn you, from 3 diſpleas d 
People of that Character; ſo when ſome certain 
Men, ſubjeQ to exclaim againſt all things as indif- 
ferent, diſapprove your Works, or your Diſcourſe, 
whether ſpoken at the Bar or in the Pulpit, humble 
yourſelf, for you can't be expos'd to greater 
tempration to Pride. 2 
A Preacher methinks ought in every one of his 
Sermons, to make choice of one principal Truth, 
whether it be to move Terror, or to yield Inſtucti- 
on, to handle that alone largely and fully, omit- 
ting all thoſe foreign diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
which are ſo intricate and perplext: I wou'd not 
have him preſuppoſe a thing that's really falſe, 
which is, that the great or the genteel Men under- 
ſtand the Religion they profeſs, and ſo are afraid 
to inſtruct perſons of their Wit and Breeding in 
their Catechiſm ; let him employ the long time 
that others are compoſing a ſer, formal diſcourſe, 
| | in 


in making himſelf maſter of his ſubjedt, that ſo 
the turn and expreſſion may of courſe flow eafily 
from him; let him, after ſome neceſſary prepara- 
tion, yield himſeif up to his own Genius, and to 
the emotions, with which a great ſubject will in- 
ſpire him; let him ſpare thoſe prodigious efforts 
of memory, which look more like reciting for a 
Wager, than any thing elſe, and which deſtroy all 
graceful action; ler him, on the contrary, by a 
noble Enthuſiaſm, dart conviction into the Soul, 
and alarm the Conſcience; let him, in fine, touch 
the Hearts of his Hearers, with another fear, than 
that of ſeeing him make ſome blunder or halt in 


his Sermon. 

* Let not him who is not yet arrivd to ſuch per- 
fection, as to forget himſelf in the diſpenſation of 
the Holy Word, let not him, I ſay, be diſcourag d 
by the auſtere rules that are preſcrib'd him, as if 
they robb'd him of the means of ſhewing his Wit, 
and of atraining the Honours to which he aſpires : 
What greater or more noble Talent can there be 
than to preach likean Apoſtle, or which deſerves 
a Biſhoprick better? Was Fene/on unworthy of that 
Dignity ? Was it poſſible he ſhou'd have eſcap'd 
his Princes choice, but for another Choice ? + 
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The Wits, or Libertines. 


TY Ave the Libertines, who value themſelves ſo 
much upon the title of Wits, have they, I 
lay, Wit enough to perceive that they are only call'd 
ſo by Irony? What greater want of Wit can there 
be, than to be doubtful of the principle of ones be- 
ing, life, ſenſe, knowledge, and of what ought to 
be the end of them? What can more leſſen any 
Man than his queſtioning whether his Soul is not 
material, like the Stone or Worm, or ſubject to 
corruption, like the vileſt Creatures? And is it not 
a much more real and nobler fort of Wit that raiſes, | 
our Minds to the Idea of a Being ſuperiour to all | 
other Beings, by whom and for whom all things | 
were made; a Being who is ſoveraignly perfect and 
pure, who never had a beginning, nor will ever | 
have an end, of whom our Soul is the Image, of 
whom, if J may ſo ſpeak, it is a part, as it is Spiri- 
tual and Immortal? 
* I call thoſe Men worldly, earthly or brutiſh, 
whoſe Hearts and Minds are wholly fix'd on this | 
{mall part of the Univerſe they are plac'd in, the 
Earth; who ſet a value upon nothing, nor love 1 | 
7 
8 
t 
0 


any thing beyond it; whoſe Souls are as much con- 
fin d, as that narrow ſpot of ground they call their 
Eſtate, the extent of which is meaſur'd, the Acres 
number'd, and the utmoſt bounds limited. Tis no 
ES wonder 
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wonder that ſuch, who leanas it were on an Atem, 
ſhould ſtumble at the firſt ſtep in their ſearch after 
Truth; that with ſo ſhort a fight they ſhould not 
reach beyond the Heavens and the Stars, to behold 
God himſelf; that not being able to perceive the 
excellency of what is Spiritual, or the digniry of 
the Soul, they ſhould feel as little how difficult it 
is to ſatisfie it, how much the whole World is in- 
feriour to it, how great a want it has of an All-per- 
fect Being, which is God, and how abſolutely it 
needs a Religion to find out that God, and to be 
afſur'd of his reality. On the contrary, any one 
may ſoon perceive that incredulity and indifference 
are but natural to ſuch Men; that they make uſe 
of God and Religion as a piece of Policy only; that 
is, as far as it may ſerve for the order and decora- 
tion of this World,the only thing, in their opinion, 
which deſerves to be thought on. | 
* Some men, by long travelling, give the finiſhing 
ſtrok to the corrupting their Judgment, their Man- 
ners, and compleaty loſe the little Religion they 
had left; they met daily with new Ways of Wor- 
ſhip, new manners, new Rites and Ceremonies: 
they imitate thoſe who wander about the Shops be- 
fore they have reſolv d what kind of Stuff to buy, the 
variety of choice diſables them from chuſing, each 
piece has ſomething which pleaſes their fancy; but 
unable to fix upon any, they come away without 
purchaſing. * 
* There are ſome Men who defer the practice of 
Religion and Devotion till ſuch time as Lewdnefs 
and Impiety are profeſs'd by all; which being 
then vulgar, they will avoid following the Crowd; 
Singularity pleaſes em in ſo ſericus and ſo impor- 
tant a matter; they only follow the Mode inthings 
of no moment, and no conſequence, they havefor 


ought 
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oughtt I know, already plac d a ſort of bravery and 
8 iu running all the riſque of a future 
Hate. 1 1 
A Man in health queſtions whether there is a 
God, as he does whether Fornication be a fin: 
When he's fick, and given over, his Miſs is laid 
aſide, and he believes in God. 
rg YourWits and Libertines ſhould examine them. 
ſelve throughly before they ſetup for ſuch, that at 
leaſt, aud indeed according to their own principles, 
they might dye as they have liv'd ; or if they find 
their ſtock a Wit is like to fail at the approaches 
of death, that they might reſolve to live as they 
wou'd be content to dye. | 
* Teſting in a dying man is very unſeaſonable; if 
apply'd to certain ſubjects tis dreadful. To be. 
queath to others matters of laughter at the expence i 
of one*s own eternal happineſs, is extreamly dif. | 
mal. 
| Let prejudice make you fancy what you pleaſe t 
of a furure ſtate, dying is ſtill a very ſerious work, i 
which becomes conſtancy, better than jeſting or 
There have been in all Ages many agreeably 
Learned and Witty perſons, who embracing, like 
Slaves, the looſe principles of ſome great Men, | 
have groan*d under their yoak all their life time V 
againſt the dictates of their own Minds and Con- } 
ſciences ; who never liv'd but for other Men, the ( 
humourrng of whom, one wou*d think they had 
look d upon to be the chief end of their Creation; t 
who have been aſhamd*d to be ſeen by em to endea- 1 
vour at their own Salvation, and to appear out- C 
wardly ſuch as they were perhaps in their Hearts; 1 
| - who have run headlong into ruin, out of deference t 
| and complaiſance. Shall we then imagin _ 7 f 
or 
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World can beftow ſo much greatneſs and power on 
any mortal Man, as he ſhould deſerve, that his 
humour, or his fancy ſhould be the rule of our be- 
lief and of our lives? Nay, that we ſhould be fo 
Complaiſant, at our very Death, to make ſuch an 
exit, not as we think is like to be ſafeſt for our own 
Souls, but ſuch as we hope will be moſt pleaſing 
to him. | 

* One would expect from thoſe who act contrary 
to all the World beſides, and contradict ſuch Prine 
ciples as are receiv'd by all, that they knew mor- 
than other Men, that their Keaſons were plain, 
and their Arguments convincing. 

* Shou'd a Juſt, chaſte, moderate, and ſober 
Man affirm there is no God, I ſhou'd think ſuchan 
aſſertion was impartial : But this Man is not to be 

found. © | 8 

* Cou'd I but ſee that Man that was really per- 
ſwaded there is no God, I ſhou'd hear at leaft 
by whar ſtrange convincing Arguments he had found 
it our. 

* The impoſſibility I find my ſelfunder of pro- 
ving there is no God, is a demonſtration to me that 
there is one. | _— 

* God condemns and puniſhes thoſe who offend 5 
him, and is the pnly Judge in his own Cauſe; | 
which were contrary to Reaſon, but that He is 
himſelf Juſtice and Truth; that is, if he were not 
God. 

* I feel that there is a God, and I do not feel 
that there is none, this ſuffices me, and all the rea- 
ſoning in the World is needleſs to me. I con- 
clude from hence thar he Exiſts, and this conclufion 
is in my Nature, I took up with this principle 
too readily in my Childhood, and have preſerv'4 ir 
ſince too naturally in my advanc'd years ever to 


have 
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A have the leaſt jealouſie of any falſhood in it: But d 

| there are ſome Men who make a ſhift to get rid of 4 

2 this principle ; I queſtion whether there are or no; fl 
Bur if there be it argues only that there are Mon- tl 
ſters: | . G 


There is no ſuch thing as an Athieſt; the I 
Great men, who we are moſt apt to ſuſpett of being 
given that way, are too lazy to determin in their tt 
own-minds whether there is a God or no; their 
Indolence carries *em ſo far as to render em utteriy 
careleſs and indifferent upon this ſo weighty a mat- 
ter, as well as upon the nature of their own Souls, 
and the conſequences of true Religion: They nei - 
ther deny nor grant any of theſe things; they never 
think on em at all. 

1 A Great Man falls in a Swoon, as was thought, 
but in a moment dies; another in a Conſumption 

waſtes inſenſibly, and loſes ſomething of himſelf 
every day before he expires: Theſe are dreadful, 
but uſeleſs Leſſons. Theſe circumſtances; tho ſo 
remarkable, and fo oppoſite to each other, are not 
1 taken notice of, affect no body, and are no more 
! 1legarded than the fall of the Leaf, or the fading of 
* a Flower; we are inquiſitive only about their 
vacant Employ ments; how ſuch and ſuch a place 
was diſpos'd of; and envy thoſe” that ſucceed 


em. 
ls there ſo much goodneſs, ſid elity and equity 
among Men, that we {hould place ſo much conf 
dence in em, as not to deſire, at leaſt, that there 
was a God, to whom we might appeal from their 
Injuſtice, and who might p orcct us againit their 
Perſecutions and Treachei ies? 

* If the Wits find ſo much grandeur and ſubli- 
mity in Religion that it dazles and confounds their MW an. 
Underſtanding, they deviate from their Cha an an 
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and muſt acknowledge their owndulneſs and ſtupi- 


dity; If, on the other hand, they are offended at 
the meanneſs and ſimplicity of it, we muſt allow: 
them to be Wits indeed, and greatet than ſo many 
Great Men who have gone before em, than the 
Leo's, the Bazil s, th Jeron's, the. Auſtin's, and 
others, who notwithftanding all their Leaming and 


their extraordinary Wiſdom, glorify'd inthe Faith | 


aud Profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 0 

* Some, who never read the Fathers are frighted 
at their very names. How dull, how rough, how 
inſipid, how pedantick do they fancy em in their 
diſcourſes, in their expreſſions and their arguments. 
But how would theſe Men wonder at the ſtrangeneſs 
of ſuch a notion, if they perus'd their Writings, and 
found in em a mote exatt eloquence, a ſmoother 
ſtyle, a more ingenious, more expreſlive, and more 


convincing way of arguing, adorn'd with greater 


vigour of expreſſion, and more natural graces than 
moſt of thoſe modern Books, which are read with 
applauſe, and give the greateſt reputation to their 


uthors ? With what ſatisfaction, if they had any - 


love for Religon, would they ſee it explained;and 
its Truth believ'd and aſſerted by Men who were 
Maſters of ſo much Wit and Judgment? Eſpecially 
ſince any one who will but obſerve the vaſtneſs of 
their Knowledge, the depth of their Penetration, 
the ſolid principles of their Philoſophy, their un- 
weaty'd Diligence, their capacity in — Holy 
Myſteries, the reaſonableneſs of their infefences, 
the nobleneſs of their Expreſſions, the beauty of 
their Sentiments and Morals, cannot compare for 
example, any Author to St. Auſtin,burP/aro or Cicero. 

* Man born a Lyar cannot reliſh the plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of Truth; he is altogether for pomp 
and ornament: Truth his own, 'tis made, as 
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it were, to his hands, and deſcends to him from 


Heaven with all its perfections; and ſelf conceited 


Man is fond of nothing, but his own productions, 


fables and fitions: Obſerve the generality of Men, 
they'll invent a Tale, they'll add to it, and load it 
thro folly and impertinence; ask even the honeſteſt 
Man if his diſcourſe is always ſtrictly true, if he 
does not ſometimes catch himſelf, either thro' Le. 
vey or Vanity, diſguifing the Truth; if to make 
a Story paſs more current, he does not often add 
a falſe circumſtance or two, which it may want to 
ſet it off. An accident happens now in your 
Neighbourhood, as it were under your Eye, you 
may hear it related by a hundred Perſons a hundred 
difterent ways, yet whoever comes after them will 
make a new Story of it. How then ſhall I believe 
the relation of things, that were done ſo many Ages 
ago? What reliance ſhall I have upon the graveſt 
Hiſtorians? And whatis Hiſtory > Was Cæſar mur- 
der d in the Senate? Was there ever ſuch a one as 
Ceſar * You laugh at the impertinence of ſuch que. 
tions, ſuch doubts and inferences you think not 
worth your anſwer; and indeed I can't but com- 
mend you for doing ſo: But ſhould I ſappoſe that 
the Book which gives us an account of Ceſar is not 
a prophane Hiſtory, that it was not writ by a Man 
who is ſubjeQt to lye, that it was not found by 
chance, and promiſcuouſly amongſt other Manu- 
ſcripts, of which ſome are true, and others more 
doubtful; but that, on the contrary, it was infpir'd 
by God, that it bears the marks of Holinefs and Di- 
vinity, that it has been kept for above two thouſand 
years by an innumerable Society of Men, who all 
this while would not allow the leaſt alteration to 
be made init, and have made it a part of their Re. 
ligion to preſerve itin all its purity, that theſe Men 
als 
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are by their own principles indiſpenſably — to 
believe all the TranſaQions contain'd in that Hiſto- 
ry, where Cæſar and his Dictatorſhip is mention'd; 
Own it, Lucilius, would you then queſtion whether 
there ever was ſuch a Man as Cz/ar. 

*All ſorts of Mufick are not fit for the praiſes 
of God, and becomes not the Sanctuary; all kinds 
of Philoſophy are not fit for the diſcourfing worthi- 
ly of God, his Power, the Principles of his Opera- 
tions, or his holy Myſteries: The more abſtracted 
and notional, the more vain and uſeleſs it is, in 
explaining theſe things, which requireno more than 
right Reaſon to be underſtood toa certain pitch, and 
which cannot be explain'd at all beyond it: To pre- 
tend to give an exact account of the Eſſence of God, 
of his Per fections, and if I dare ſo to ſpeak of his 
Actions, is indeed going beyond the ancient Phi- 
loſophers, the Apoſtles themſelves, or the firſt 
Teachers of the Goſpel, butnot ſo prudent an Un- 
dertaking as theirs : Such pretenders may dig long 
and dig deep, but never be the nearer to the Springs 
of Truth; If once they ſet aſide the words Good- 
heſs, Mercy, Juſtice and Omnipotence, which are 
apt to form in our Minds ſo lovely and ſo majeſtick 
an Idea of the Divinity, let teem afrerwards ſtrain 
their Imaginations never ſo much, they will find 
nothing but dry, barren and ſenceleſs expreſſions to 
make uſe of; they muſt admit of wild and empty 
notions, muſt be fingular in their fancies, or at 
leaſt, muſt attain to a ſort of ingenious ſubtilty, 
which by degrees will make them loſe their Reli- 
gion, as faſt they improve in the knowledge of 
their new Metaphyficks. 

* What exceſſes will not Men be tranſported to 
by their zeal for Religion, which yet they are as 
fur from believing, as they are from practiſing 
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__ * That ſame Religion which men will defend ſo 
zealouſly, and with ſo much heat and animofity, 
*againſt thoſe who are of a different perſwaſion, is 
incroach'd upon by themſelves, who, fond of ther 
own peculiar notions, add or diminiſh from it in 
their minds a thouſand things, ſometimes very 
material, according as it ſuits beſt with their con- 
veniences; and having thus wholly alter'd the frame 
of it, remain ſteadfaſt and unmoveable in theſe their 
perſwaſions So that, to ſpeak vulgarly, one may ſay, 
of a Notion, that it has but one manner of Wor- 
ſhip and one Religion; but properly ſpeaking, it 


really has many, and almoſt every individual Man 


in it has one of his own. 

* If Religion be nothing but a reſpectful fear of 
God, what ſhall we think of thoſe who dare affront 
him in his repreſentatives on Earth, Kings and 
Princes ? | 

Were we aſſur'd that the ſecret intent of the 
Ambaſſadors, who came lately from Siam, was 
to perſwade the Moſt Chriſtian King to renounce 
Chriſtianity, and to admit their Talapoins into his 


Kingdom to creep into Houſes, in order to allure 


by their diſcourſes, our Wives, our Children, and 
our ſelves to the principles of their Religion ; to 
ſuffer them to build Pagodes amongſt us, for the 
worſhiping their Golden Images ; with what ſcorn 
and deriſion ſhould we hear the relation of ſuch a 
ridiculous Enterprize ? Yet we think little of fail- 
ing fix thouſand leagues thro the vaſt Ocean in ordet 
to bring over to Chriſtianity the Kingdoms of India, 
Siam, Chian or Fapan ; that is with an intent 


which in the Eyes of all theſe Nations, is full as ridi 


culousand impertinent : Yet they protect rheirPricſts 
and Religious, they give attention ſometimes 10 
their diſcourſes, they ſuffer them to build Churches. 

| * 
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and to perform all the Duties of their Miſſion : 
From whence proceeds ſuch a temper both in them 
and us? Would not one think it came from that 
Force, which Truth generally carriesalong with it? 
is not proper for all Men to ſet up for Ho. 
ſpitaſity, ro have all the common Beggars of the 

ariſh daily. crouding at rheir Door, and not to 
ſufter one to go home empty: But what Man is 


there who is not ſenſible of the more ſecret wants 


of ſome body or other, which he is able to relive 
by his interceſſion to others, at leaſt, if not imme- 
diately out of his own Pocket ? In the ſame man- 
ner all Men are not qualify*d for the Pulpit, or fit 
publickly to deliver their Doctrine and Exhortati. 
ons; but what Man is there, who at ſome time 
or other, does not meet with ſome Libertine, whom 


he may attempt to reclaim by his private di ſcourſes, 
and friendly admonitions? ſhould a Man make but 


one Convert through the whole courſe of his Life, 
he cou'd not be ſaid to have beſtow'd his time in 


vain, or to have been a uſeleſs burden on the Earth. 


There are two Worlds, one we already dwell 
in, but muſt leave ſo as never to return; the other 


we muſt ſhortly be tranſported to, there to abide for 


ever. Interelt, Authority, Friends, Reputation and 
Kiches are moſt uſeful in rhe firſt; the gelbe eue 
of all theſe things is moſt uſeful for the next. Now 
which of them had a Man beſt to chuſe? 

Who has liv'd one day has liv'd an Age, ſtill 
the ſame Sun, the ſame Earth, the ſame World, 


the ſame Enjoyments, nothing more like this day - 


than ro morrow : Death only would be new to 
us, which is but an exchange of this bod'ly ſtate, 
for one that is all Spiritual. But Man, tho fo 
greedy of Novelties, has no curioficy for this; 
tho unſettl'd in his Mind, and ftill growing weary 
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of whatever he enjoys, he never thinks his Life too 
long, and would perhaps conſent to livefor ever : 
What he ſees of Death makes a deeper impreſſion 
on his Mind than what he knows of it, Pain, Sick- 


* 


neſs, the Grave make him out of conceit with 


knowing another World: And the ſtrongeſt motives 
of Religion can but juſt bring him to receive his 
doom with ſubmiſſion. 


Had God left it to our choice to dye, or to 


lire for ever; and did we conſider how di ſmal it 


is for a Man to ſee no end to his Poverty, Sub- 
jection, Sickneſs or Sorrow ; or at beſt, to enjoy 
Riches, Greatneſs, Health, and Pleaſure, with an 
abſolute neceſſity of exchanging them ſhortly for 
their contraries, by the continual Viciſſitude of 
times, and thus to be toſt to and fro by the wheel 
of Fortune, betwixt Happineſs and Miſery, it 
would poſe any one to make a choice. Nature ha- 
ving ty d us to the former, ſaves us the labour of 
chuſing; and the neceſſity of dy ing is made eaſy by 
Religion. 

* If my Religion be falſe, it is a ſnare at leaſt, 
which I muſt own, to be laid with ſuch temptati- 
ons, that I could not avoid ruſhing into it, and 
being intangl'd by it. What Majeſty, what Glory 
in its Myſteries! Whata connexion in all the ſeve- 
ral prrts of its Doctrine! How very rational is it 
How candid and innocent in its Morals! Who can 
ſtand a * the ſtrength of ſo many millions of 
Witnel es, the moſt moderate and the wiſeſt cf 
Men, who during three whole Ages ſucceeded one 
another, and whom the ſenſe of the ſame Truth, 


ſo conſtantly ſupported in their Exiles, in the 
darkeſt Dungeons, the moſt painful Torments, and 


even in Death itſelf? Take, ſet open Hiſtory, run it 
over thro all it parts; take it from the beginning of 
as Zo 
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the World, and even from before that, if you can; 
was there ever any thing like this ? Gould all the 
power of God himſelf have laid a fitter Plot to 
deceive me? How then ſhould F eſcape? Whither 
ſhou'd 1 run? And how ſhould I find any thing 
that's better? Nay, that is but half ſo good? 111 
muſt Perifh, tis this way I will Periſh: Denying the 
Being of a God, wou d indeed ſuit my inclinations 
much better, than ſuffering my ſelf to be deluded, 
tho by ſo plauſible aud fo ſpecious a pretence: 
But I have examin'd thoroughly, have endeavourd 
all I cou'd, and ſtill want the power to be an 
Atheiſt; This then muſt be my doom, and I am 
forc'd again to ſtick ro my Religion. 1 

Religion is either true or falſe; if falſe, the 
Religious Man, and the ſtrict obſerver of all the 
precepts of ſelf denial, ventures no more than juſt 


the loſs of Threeſcore years, which I will allow to 
be fooliſhly beſtow'd : But if true, the vicious Man 


is of all Men moſt miſerable : and I tremblear the 
very thoughts of what unutterable and incompre- 


henfible torments I ſee him daily heaping upon. 


himſelf. Tho the truth of Religion was much leſs 
demonſtrated than it really is, certainly thereis no 
prudent Man but would chufe to be virtuons. 

* Thoſe who dare deny the Being of a God, 
hardly deſerve that one ſhou'd ſtrive to demonſtrate 
it to them, or at leaſt that one ſhou'd argue with 
them with more ſeriouſneſs than I have done hi- 
therto; they are for the generality ſo ignorant, 
that they are unqualify'd for the underſtanding of 
the cleareſt Principles; and of the trueſt and moſt 
natural Inferences : Yet I am willing to offer to 
their reading what follows, provided they don't 
fancy, that it is all that can be faid upon the ſub- 
jeQ of ſo noble and ſo perſpicuous a Truth, 
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Forty years ago I was not, neither was it in my 

power ever to be, any more than now that I am, 

it is inmy power to ceaſe from being; my exiſtence 

therefore had its beginning, and is now continu'd 


- 


to me, thro the influence of ſomething which is 


without me, and will ſubſiſt afrer me, which is 


better and more powerful than I am ; now if that 


ſomething is not God, let me but know what it is. 
1 exiſt ; But this exiſtence of mine proceeds, per: 


haps, you'll ſay, from the power only of an uniyer- 


{al Nature, which has been ſeen ſuch as we ſee it now 
from all Eternity ; Bur this Nature is either only 
ſpiritual, and then tis God; or only material, and 
conſequently cou d not create that part of my Bring 
which is fpiritual, my Soul; or elſe it is a com. 

und of Spirit and Matter: And then that part of 
33 which you ſay is Spirit, is that which 1 


call God. 


Again: Perhaps you'll add, that what I call my 
Soul, is nothing but a part of matter, which ſub- 
fiſts thro the Power of an univerſal Nature, which 
alſo is material, which always was, and ever will 
be ſuch, as we ſee it now, and which is not God: 
But at leaſt you muſt grant, that what I call my 
Soul, let it be what it will, is ſomething which 
thinks, and thar if it is Matter, it is ſuch Matter 


as thinks; for you can never beat it into me, that 


at the time I am thus arguing, there is not ſome- 
thing within me that thinks. Now this ſomething, 
fince you will have it to owe its Being and its Pre- 
ſervation. to an univerſal Nature, which always 
was, and ever will be, which it always acknow- 
ledges as its firſt cauſe, ir neceſſarily follows, that 
this univerſal Nature either thinks, or is nobler 
and more perfect than that which thinks; and if 
Nature thus deſcrib'd is Matter, then ir muſt be 
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an univerſal Matter that thinks, ot which is nobler 
and more perfe& than that which does think. 
I proceed further, and ſay, that ſuch an univer- 
ſal Matter, if it be not a Chy merical, but a real 
Being, may be perceiv'd by ſome of our ſences; 
and that i it cannot be diſcover'd in itſelf, it may 
be known at leaſt thro the various order of its dit- 
ferent parts, which forms all Bodies, and makes the 
difference betwixt em. Matter, then, is itſelt all 
theſe different Bodies; now ſince, according to the 
ſuppoſition, Matter is a being which thinks, or is 
better than that which thinks, it follows, that it is 
ſuch in ſome of theſe Bodies at leaſt, and conſe- 
quently in the Stones, in Minerals, in the Earth, 
in the Sea, in my felf, who am but a Body as well 
as in all its other parts: I am then beholden for 
this ſomething, which thinks within me, and which 
Icall my Soul, to all theſe groſs, earthly and bodily 
parts, which being laid together make up this uni- 
verſal matter, or this viſible World; which is ab- 
{ur'd. 

If, on the contrary, this univerſal Nature, letit 


be what it will, is nor all thoſe Bodies, nor any 


of theſe Bodies, it follows that it is not Matter, 
and cannot be perceiv'd by any of our ſenſes: And 
if notwithſtanding this, it has the faculty of think. 
ing, or is more perfect than that which has the fa- 
culty ofthinking, I ſtill conclude that it is Spirit,or 
ſomething better and moreiperieQ than Spirit; now 
if that which thinks within me, and which 1 call 
my Soul, not finding its principal in its ſelf, and 
much leſs in Matter, as has been juſt now demon- 
ſtrated, is forc'd ro acknowledge this univerſal Na- 
ture to be the firſt Cauſe, and the only Spring from 
whence it derives its Being, Iwill not diſpute about 
words; but this Original Spring of all ſpiritual 
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Beings, which is it ſelf Spirit, or which is beetter 

than Spirit, is that which I call God. | 
Ina word, I think, therefore there is a God ; 


for that which thinks within me is not a gift, 


which I can pretend to have beftow'd on my felf, 
ſince it was no more in my power to be the Author 
of it at firſt, than it is now to be the preſerver of it 
for one minute: And I receiv'd it not from a Be- 
ing which is ſuperiour to me, and which is material, 
fince it's impoſſible for Matter to be ſuperiour to 
that which thinks; from whence it ſollows, that 
I muſt have ueceivd it from a Being which is ſu- 
periour to me, and which is not material; and that 
ſuperiour Being is Gd. 

* From the inconſiſtence of an univerſal Nature 
which thinks, with any thing that is material, muſt 
neceſſarily be inferr d, that any patticular Being 
which thinks, cannot admit of any thing material; 
for tho an Univerſal Being which thinks, does in 
its Idea include infinitely more Power, Indepen- 
denceand Capacity, than that of a particvlar Being 
which thinks, yet it does not imply a greater in. 
conſiſtence with Matter; it being impoſſible for 
this inconſiſtence to be the greateſt in either, be- 
cauſe it is, as it were, infinite in both; and it is 
as impoſſible, that what thinks within me, ſhould 
be Matter, as it is conceivable that God ſhould 


be Matter: As God therefore is a Spirit, ſo my 


Soul alſo is a Spirit. 

* I cannot poſitively know whether a Dog is 
Maſter of memory, love, fear, imagination or 
thought, of the faculty of chuſing, c. When 


therefore I am told that thoſe actions in a Dog, 


which ſeem'd to be the effect of either poſſion or 
ſentiment, proceed naturally and withour choice, 
from the diſpoſition of the material parts — = 
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Body, which, like Clock-work, put it under an 
abſolute neceſſity of moving thus, I may perhaps 
acquieſce in this DoArine; But as for me, I thin 
and I certainly know that I think ; now if one 
confiders this or that diſpoſition of material parts, 
which altogether make up what Body you pleaſe, 
that is, an extent, which wants no dimenſions, 
which has length, bredth and depth, which may 
be divided in all theſe reſpects; pray what pro- 
portion is there betwixt ſuch an extent and that 
which thinks ? 3 £ 

* If all things are Matter, and if thinking in me, 
2s well as in all other Men, is an effect only of the 
diſpoſition of the parts ot Matter, what brought 
into the World a notion abſolute foreign from 
the Idea of any thing that is material? Can Matter 
produce ſo pure, ſo fimple, ſo immaterial an 
Idea, as that we have a Spirit? Can Matter 
be the principle of thatwhich denies and excludes 
itſelf from its own Being? How is it in Man that 
which thinks, that is, that which is a conviction 
to Man that he is not material? | 

* There are Beings which laſt not long, becauſe 
they are made up of things which differ much in 
their nature, and are deſtructive to each other: 
There are others more laſting, becauſe they are 
more ſimple, but they periſh at laſt, being made 
up of ſeveral parts, into which they may be di- 
vided. That which thinks within me muſt needs 
laſt very long, fince it is a very pure Being, free 
from all mixture and compoſition; and there is no 
reaſon why it ſhould periſh, for what can corrupt 
or devide a ſimple Being, which has no parts? 

* The Soul ſees colours thro the Organ of the 
Eye, and hears ſounds thro the Organ of the Ear, 
but it may ceaſe either from ſecing or hearing, 


when 
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when thoſe ſences, or thoſe objects are remov d, 
and yet not ceaſe from being, becauſe the Soul is 
not properly that which ſees or hears, it is only 
that which thinks: Now how can it ceaſe from 


being ſuch ? It cannot thro the want of Organs, ſince 
it has been prov'd that it is not material; nor 


that the want of Objects, as long as there is of God 


au (ccrn! Truths ; it is ner incorruptible. 

l cannot conceive that a Soul, with God has 
fill'd with the Idea of his infinite and all- perfect 
Being muſt be annihilated | 

* Obſerve, Lcilius, this ſpot of ground, which 
fot :neatneſs and ornament exceeds the other Lands 
about it; here are the fineſt Ltountains and the 
moſt curious Water works you ever ſaw, there 
endleſs Walks, ſhelterd from all cold Winds and 
lind with fruitful Pallifadoes ; on this fide a thick 
and ſhady Grove, on the other an admirable Pro- 
ſpect; a little lower a Rivulet, whoſe Streatnrun- 
ning amongſt the Willows and Poplars, was once 
hardly taken notice of, is now become a famous 
Canal, and its banks ſupported with Freeftone 


and yonder thoſe long and ſhady Avenues lead 


you toa noble Seat, ſurrounded with Water. Will 
you fay this is the effect of Chance? Will you 


-ſuppoſe that all theſe things met together acciden- 


tally? No certainly, you would rather commend 
the order, the diſpoſition of them, the judgment 
and skill of the ingenious Contriver. My thoughts 
would be the fame with yours, and I would fup- 


poſe this muſt be the dwelling of one of thoſe 


Men, who from the very minute they get into 

lace, think on nothing but on the laying the 
. of ſome great and ſumptuous Palace : 
Vet what is this p ece of ground ſo order'd. and 


on the beautifying of which all the art of the moſt 


skilfu 
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skil ful Workmen have been employ'd, if the whole 
Eath is but an Atome hanging in the Air, and if 
you'll but hear what I am going to ſay? ?: 
You are plac'd, Lacilius, on ſome part of this 
Atome; you mult needs be very little ſince you 
hold there ſo little room; yet you have Eyes im- 
perceptible like two points, open them however 
towards the Heavens; What do you ſometimes per- 
ceive there? Is it the Moon when at the full? Tis 
radiant then and very beautiful, tho all its light 
be but the reflection of the Sun's; it appears as 
large as the Sun it ſelf, larger than the other Pla- 
nets, than dny of the Stars; but be not deceiv d by 
outward appearance: Nothing in the Heavens is 
ſo little as the Moon, its Superficies exceeds not 
the thirteenth part, its Solidity not the eight and 
fortieth part, and its Diameter, which is two thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty Miles, not a quarter 
art of the Diameter of the Earth: And the truth 
is, that which makes it ſo great in appearance is 
its proximity only, its diſtance from us being no 
more than thirty times the Diameter of the Earth, 
or three hundred thouſand Miles. Nay, and its 
courſe is nothing, in comparrſon of the prodigious 
long race of the Sun, thro the ſpacious Firmament; 
for it is certain, it runs not above fixteen hundred 
and twenty thouſand Miles a day, which is not 
above fixty ſeven thouſand five hundred Miles an 
hour, or one thouſand one hundred and five and 
twenty in a minute; and yet to complear this 
Courſe, it muſt run five thouſand fix hundred times 
faſter than a Race Horfe that goes twelve Miles an 
hour, it muſt be eighty times ſwifter than the 
found, than the report, for example, of a Cannon 
or of the Thunder, which flies eight hundred and 
one and thirty Miles an hour. Bur 
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But if iyou will oppoſe the Moon to the Sun 

with reſpect to its greatneſs, its diſtance, or its 
courſe, you ſhall find there is no compariſon to be 
made betwixt em. Remember only that the Dia- 
meter of the Earth is nine thouſand Miles, that of 
the Sun'sa hundred times as large, which is nine 
hundred thouſand Miles; now if this be the breadth 

of it every way, judge you what its Superficies, 
what its Solidity muſt be. Do you apprehend the 
vaſtneſs of this extent, and that a Million of ſuch 
Globes as the Earth being laid together, would 
not exceed the Sun in bigneſs ? How great will 
you cry, muſt then the diſtance of it be, if one 
may judge of it by its ſmallneſs in appearance ? 
"Tis true, it is prodigiouſly great; it is demon- 
ſtrated that the Sun's diſtance from the Earth, can 
be no leſs than ten thouſand times the Diameter of 
the Earth; or, which isall one, than ninety millions 
of Miles: It may be four times, perhaps ſix times, 
perhaps ten times as much, for ought we know; 


there is no method found out for the determining 


this Diſtance. 

Now, for the help of your apprehenſion, let us 
fuppoſe a Mill. ſtone falling from the Sun upon the 
Earth, let itcomedown with all the ſwiftneſs ima- 

inable, and even ſwiſter than the heavieſt body's 
Elling from never ſo high; let us alſo ſuppoſe 
that it preſerves always the ſame ſwiftneſs, with- 
out acquiring a greater, or loſing from that ir al- 
ready has; that it advances forty yards every ſecond, 
which is half the heighth of the higheſt Steeple, 
and conſequently two thouſand four hundred yards 
in a, minute; but to faciliate this computation, 
allow it to be two thouſand fix hundred and forty 


yards, which ifa Mile and half, its fall will be 


three Miles in two Minutes, ninety Miles - an 
out 
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hour, and two thouſand one hundred and fixty 
miles in a day; now it muſt fall ninety millions 
of miles before it comes down to the Earth, fo 
that it can't be leſs than forty one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty fix days, which is above one 
hundred and forty years, in Performing this Jour- 
ney : Let not all this fright you, Lucilius, PII 
tell you more. The diſtance of Saturn from the 
Earth is at leaſt ten times as much as the Sun's, ſo 
that it is no leſs thannine hundred thouſand milli- 
ons of miles, and that this Stone would be above 
eleven hundred and forty years in falling down 
from Saturn to the Earth. 

Now by this elevation of Saturns, raiſe your 
imagination ſo high, if youcan, asto conceivethe 
immenſity of his daily courſe ; the Circle which 
Saturn deſcribes, has above eighteen hundred mil- 
lions of miles diameter, and conſequently above 
five thouſand four hundred millions of miles cir- 
cumference ; ſo that a Kace Horſe, which I'll ſup- 
poſe to run thirty miles an hour, muſt be twenty 
thouſagd five hundred and forty eight years in 
taking this round. 

1 have not ſaid all, Luc/zus, than can be ſaid 
on the Miracle of this viſible World ; or, to ſpeak 
more like your felf, on the wonders of Chance, 
which alone you allow to be the firſt cauſe of all 
things; it is ſtill more wonderful in its. operati- 
ons than you imagin; Learn what Chance is, 
Suffer your ſelf to be inform'd of all the Power ot 
your God, Do you know that this diſtance of the 
Sun from the Earth, which is ninenty millions of 
miles, and that of Saturn, which is nine hundred 
millions of miles, are ſo inconſiderable, it oppos'd 
to that of the other Stars, that no compariſon cin 
expreſs the true meaſure of the latter; for indeed 


What 
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what proportions is there betwixt any thing that 
can be meaſur'd, let its extent be what it will, 
and that which is impoflible to be meaſur'd ? The 


heighth of a Star cannot be known, it is, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, immeaſurable. All Angels, Sines and 


Paralaxes become uſeleſs, if one goes about to 


compute it: Should one Man obſerve a fix d Star, 
from Paris, and another from Japan, the two lines 
that wou'd reach from their Eyes to that Star, 
wou'd make no Angel at all, but wou'd be con- 
founded together, and make up one and the ſame 
Line, ſo inconſiderable is the ſpace of the whol 

Earth, in compariſon of that diſtance ; but the 
Stars have this in common with Saturn and the 


Sun, and 1 ſhould ſay ſomething more: If then 


two Aſtronomers thould ſtand, the one of the 
Earth, and the other in the Sun, and from thence 
ſhould obſerve one Star at the ſame time, the two 
viſual rays of theſe two Aſtronomers would not 
form a ſenſible Angle: But that you may conceive 
the ſame thing another way ; ſhould a Man be 
plac'd on one of the Stars, this Sun, this Earth, 
and rhe ninety millions of miles that are betwixt 
dem, would ſtem ro him but as one point, This 
is demonſtrated. a 

Nor is the diſtance known betwixt any two 
Stars, tho they appear never ſo near one another; 
you would think, it you judg'd by your Eye, the 
Pleiades almoſt rouch'd one another ; there is a 
Star ſeems to be plac'd on one of thoſe which make 
the the Tail of the G7ea7 hear, your fight can hardly 
perceive that part of the Heavens which divides 
them, they make together as it were but one dou- 
ble Star; yet it the moſt skilful Aſtronomers can- 
not with all their Art find out their diſtance from 
each other, how far afunder muſt two _ — 

whic 
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which appear remote from one another? And how 
much farther yet the two Polar Stars? How pro- 
digious the length of that Line, which reaches | 
from one to the other ? How immenſe the Circle | 
of which this Line is the Diameter? How unfa- 
thomable the Solidiry of the Globe, of which this 
Circle is but a Section? Shall we ſtill wonder that 
theſe Stars, tho ſo exceeding great, ſeem no lar- 
ger to us than ſo many Sparks? Shall we not ra- 
ther admire that from ſo vaſt a height they ſhould 
preſerve the leaſt appearance of Bodies, and that | 
they ſhould be ſeen at all? And indeed, the quan- | 
tity of them that is unſeen is innumerable : Tis | 
true, we limit the number of the Stars, but that is 
only of ſuch Stars as are viſible to us; for how 
ſhould we number thoſe we cannot ſee ? Thoſe, | 
for example, which make up the Via Lacłea, that "i 
trace of Light, which in a clear Night, you may | 
obſerve on the Sky from North to South; thoſe, I 
ſay, which being by their extraordinary height fo 
far out of the reach of our Eyes, that we cannot 
diſtinguiſh every individual Star among 'em, give 
4 white caſt only to that part of the Heavens they 
are plac'd in ? | 
Behold then the Earth on which we tread, it 
hangs looſe like a grain of Sand in the Air: A 
multitude of fiery Globes, the vaſtneſs of whoſe 
bulk confounds my Imagination, and whoſe height 
exceeds the reach of my Conceptions, all perpetu- 
ally rowling round this grain of Sand, have been 
for above this fix thouſand years, and are ſtilldai- 
ly croſſing the wide, the immenſe ſpaces of the 
Heavens: Or if you deſire another, and yet as 
wonderful a Syſtem; the Earth it ſelf is turning 4 
round the Sun, which is the center of the Univerſe, 
with an inconceivable 3 Me thinks I — 

th 
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the motion of all theſe Globes, the orderly march 


of theſe prodigious Bodies; they never diſorder, 
never hit, never touch one another ; ſhould but the 


leaſt of them happen to ſtart afide, and to run a- 
gainſt the Earth, whatmuſt become of the Earth ? 


t on the contrary, all keep their reſpettive ſta- 
tions, remain in the order preſcrib'd to them, fol- 
low the Trafts which are laid before them; and 
this, at leaſt, with reſpect. to us, is done with ſo 
little noiſe, that the Vulgar-knows not that there 
are ſuch Bodies. Oh the ſtrange and wonderful 
Oeconomy of Chance! Could Intelligence it ſelf 


have done any thing beyond this? One only thing 


I cannot underſtand, Lacilius. Theſe vaſt Bodies 
are ſo conſtant in their Courſes, in their Revoluti- 
ons, and their relations to each other, that a little 
Animal, confin'd to a corner of that wide ſpace, 


which is call'd the World, having made his Obſer. 


vations on them, has contriv'd an exact and an in- 
fallible method of foretelling in what degree of 
their reſpeCtive Courſes every one of theſe Stars 
will be two thouſand, four thouſand, nay, twenty 
thouſand years hence. Here lies my ſcruple, Luci. 


ius: If it be by Chance that they obſerve ſuch 


conſtant Rules, what is Order, and what are Rules? 
Nay, III ask you what is Chance? Is it a Body 
Is it a Spirit? Is ita Being which you diſtinguiſh 


From all other Beings, which has a particular exi- 


ſtence, or which reſides in any place? Or rather, 
is it not a mode or a faſhion of Being? When a 


Bowl runs againſt a Stone, we are apt to ſay, tis a 


chance; but is it any thing more than che acciden- 
tal hitting of theſe Bodies one againſt the other 
If by this chance, or this knock, the Bowl changes 
its ſtrair courſe into an obliqne one ; if its direct 
motion becomes more contracted; if ceafing from 

N rowling 


rowling on its Axis, it winds and whirls likea Toy 
ſhall I from thence infer, that motion in genera] 
proceeds in this Bowl from this ſame chance? Shall 
I not rather ſuſpett that the Bowl owes it to it ſe 
or to the impulſe of the Arm that threw it? Or 


becauſe the circular motions of the Wheels of a 


Clock are limited, the one by the other in their 
degrees of ſwiftneſs, ſhall I be leſs curious in exa- 
mining what may be the cauſe of all theſe motions? 
Whether it lies in the Wheels themſelves, or is 
deriv'd from the moving faculty of a weight that 
gives em the ſwing ? But neither theſe Wheels nor 
this Bowl cou'd produce this motion in themſelves, 
and it does not lie in their own nature, if they can 
be depriv'd of it without changing this nature; it 
is therefore likely, that they are moy'd ſome other 
way, and thro a Foreign Power: And as for the 
Celeſtial Bodies, if they ſhould be depriv'd of 
their motion, would therefore their nature be al- 
ter d? Would they ceaſe from being Bodies? I can't 
believe they would : Yet they move, and fince they 
move not of themſelves, nor by their own nature, 
one would examine, Lxc:/:z5, whether there is not 
{ome principle without em, that cauſes this moti- 

on. Whatever you find it, I call it Gd. 
Should we ſuppoſe theſe great Bodies to be in- 
deed without motion, I ſhou'd not then ask who 
moves em, but I ſhould ſtill be allow'd to enquire 
who 1nade them, as I may examine who made theſe 
Wheels, or this Bowl; and tho each of theſe Bo- 
dies was ſuppos'd to be but a heap of Atomes, 
which have accidentally knit themſelves together, 
thro the figure and conformity of their Parts, I 
thou'd take one of thoſe Atomes, and ſhould ſay, 
Who created this Atome? Is it Matter? Is it Spi- 
tit? Had it any Idea of it ue If ſo, then ĩt 2 
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2 minute before it did exiſt ; it was and it was not 


t the ſame time; and if it be the Author of its 


own Being, and of its manner of Being, why did 
it make it ſelf a Body rather than a Spirit? Orelſe 
had this Atome no beginning ? Is it Eternal ? Is it 
Infinite? Will you make a God of this Atome? 


with ſuch Objects as may be hurtful to it; place 
it on any thing that is black, for the help of your 
obſervation, and if, while it is walking, you lay 
but the leaſt bit of Straw in its way, you will ſee 
it alter its courſe immediately : And can you think 
that the Cryſtalline humour, the Retina, and the 
| Optick Nerve, all which convey fight to this lit- 
tle Animal, are the produCt of Chance? 
One may obſerve in a drop of Water, that a lit. 
tle Pepper, which has been ſteep'd in it, has exci- 
ted the thirſt of an infinite number of ſmall Ani- 
mals, whoſe Figure may beperceiv'd with the help 
of a Magnifying Glaſs, and who are mov'd to and 
ro with an incredible ſwiftneſs, like ſo many 
Monſters in the wide Ocean; each of theſe ſmall 
Animals is a thouſand times leſs than a Mite, and 
yet is a Body that lives, that receives nouriſhment, 
that grows, that muſt not only have Muſcles, but 
ſuch Veſſels alſo as are equivalent to Veins, Nerves 
and Arteries, and a Brain to make a diſtribution of 
its Animal Spirits, | 
A bit of any thing that is mouldy, tho it be no 
bigger than a grain of Sand, appears thro a Mi- 
croſcope like a heap of many Plants, of which, ſome 
are plainly ſeen to bear Flowers, and other Fruits, 
ſome have had Buds only, and others are wither. 
How extreamly ſmall muſt be the Roots and Fi- 
| bres thro which, theſe little Plants receive thei! 
nouriſhment? And if one conſiders that theſe roy 
| | cal 
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bear their own Seed as well as Oaks or Pines, or 
that thoſe ſmall Animals I was ſpeaking of, are 
multiply*d by Generation, as well as Elephants 
Whales, whither will not ſuch Obſervations lead 
one? Who could work all rheſe _ which are 
ſo fine, ſo exceeding ſmall, that no' Eye can per- 
ceive 'em, and that they, as well as the Heavens 
border upon Infinity it ſelf, tho in the other ex- 
tream ? Would not one think ir was the ſame Be- 
ing who made, and who moves with ſo much eaſe, 
the Heavens and the Stars. thoſe vaſt bodies which 
are ſo wonderful in their bigneſs, their elevation, 
their ſwiftneſs, and the prodigious extent of their 
courles ? | 

* Man enjoys the Sun, the Stars, the Heavens 
t and their or = own as much as he does the Air he 
l breathes, and the Earth on which he treads, and 
i by which he is ſupported : This is matter of Fatt, 
5 and if beſides the fact, I were to prove the probabi- 
d lity of rhe thing, and that it is fitting he ſhould do 
I ſo, I might eaſily make it out, ſince the Heavens, 
I and all that's contain'd in them, are not to be 
d be compar'd in nobleneſs and dignity, with one of 
It, the meaneſt Men on Earth ; and ſince there can be 
ut no more proportion betwixt them, than what is be- 
es | twixt Matter, which is deſtitute of Senſation, and 
of is only an extent according to three dimenſi- 

ons, and a Spiritual, a Reaſonable, or an In- 
no | relligent Being. If any one ſays that leſs than all 
li- theſe things might have ſerv'd for the Glory of 
me God, and be the magnifying of his Power, his 
its, | Goodneſs, and his Magnificence, fince let his 
rd. Works be never ſo great and wonderful, they 
might ſtill have been infinitely greater. | 

The whole World, if it be made for Man, is, | 
ant ina literal ſenſe, the leaſt thing that God has done 
zeal B b 3 for 
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© for Man, che proof of which may be drawn from 


Religion. 'Man is therefore neither preſumptuous 
ngx vain, when ſubmitting to the evidence of Truth, 


| hFowns the advantages he has receiv d, and might 


be tax'd with blindneſs and flupidity, did he refuſe 
to yield himſel Lconvinc'd thro the multitude of 
proofs which Religion lays before him, to ſhew 
him the greatneſs of his Priviledges, the certainty 
of his Refuge, the reaſonableneſs of his Hopes, and 
to teach him what he is, and what he may be. Ay, 
but the Moon is inhabited, at leaſt we dont know 
but it may. To how little purpoſe is it you talk 
of the Moon, Lacilius? If you own there is a God, 


nothing indeed is impoſſible. But do you deſign to 


ask whether it is on us alone that God has beſtow d 
Tuch great Bleſſings? Whether there are not other 
Men, or other Creatures in the Moon, whom alſo 
he has made the objects of his Bounty? To ſo vain 
a curioſity, to ſo frivolous a queſtion, let me an- 


wer, Lucilius, that the Earth is inhabited, we are 


the Inhabitants of it, and we know that we are ſo, 
we have Proofs, Demonſtrations and Convictions, 
for all that we are to believe of God and of our 
ſelves. Let the Nations who inhabit the Celeſtial 
Globes, whatever thoſe Nations are, be mindful of 
their own concerns; they have their cares, and we 
have ours. You have obſervd the Moon, Lucilius; 
you have found its ſpots,its depths, its ruggednels, 
its elevation, its extent, its courſe and its Eclipſes, 
no Aſtronomer has yet done more: Now contrive 
ſome new and more exact Inſtruments; obſerve it 
again, and ſee whether it is inhabited, what are its 
Inhabitants ? Whether they are like Men ? or whe- 
ther they are really Men ? Letme look after you, 
and let us both be convinc'd that there are Mer 
who inhabit the Moon, and then, Lacilius, we'll 

| | 1 con- 
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conſider whether thoſe Men are Chriſtians, or no; 
and whether Cod has given them an equal areof 
his Favours with us. , 

* Many Millions of Years, nay, many Thouſand 
Millions of Years; in a word, as many as can be 
comprehended within the limits of Time, are but 
an inſtant, being compar'd with the duration of 
God, who is Erernal : The ſpaces of the whole 
Univerſe are but a point of an Atome, being com- 
par'd with his Immenfity : If it beſo, as I affirm it 
is, for what proportion can there be between what 
is finite and what is infinite? I ask what is the 
courſe of a Man's Life, or what the extent of that 
grain of Sand, which is call'd the Earth; nay, of a 
{mall part of that Earth which Man inhabits and 
enjoys? The wicked are proſperous, while they 
live: Yes, ſome of them are, I own ; Virtue is 
oppreſs'd, and Vice remains unpuniſh'd : It hap- 
pens ſo ſometimes, tis true. This is then an In- 
juſtice: No, not at all. You ſhould have prov'd, 
to draw this concluſion, that the Wicked are abſo- 
lutely happy, the Virtuous abſolutely depriv'd of 
happineſs, and Vice abſolutely and always remains 
unpuniſh'd ; that the ſhort time in which the Good 
are oppreſs'd, and the Wicked proſperous, ſhould 
at lealt have a duration ; that whar we call pro- 
ſperity and good fortune, ſhould be ſomething 
more than a talfe appearance, or a vain ſhadow 
which vaniſhes away ; that this Arome, the Earth, 
in which Virtue and Vice ſo ſeldom meet with 
their deſerts, ſhould be rhe only Stage, on which 
they are to receive Rewards and — 

I can't infer more clearly, from my thinking that 
[ am Spirit, that I conclude from what I do, or 
do not, according as I pleaſe, that I am free: 
Now freedom is the owe of chuſing, or of ta- 


b 4 king 
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king a voluntary determination towards good or 


evil, ſo that the doing good or evil is what we call 
Virtue or Vice: For Vice to remain abſolutely un- 
puniſh'd would be an Injuſtice, tis true. For Vice 
to remain unpuniſh'd on Earth is a myſtery only; 


yet, let us, with the Atheiſt, ſuppoſe that an In- 


Juſtice too. All Injuſtice is a negation or a priva- 
tion of Juſtice, therefore all Injuſtice ſuppoſes a 


Tuſtice: All Juſtice is a conformary to a ſoveraign 


Reaſon, Tl ask you then, whether it has not ever 
been juſt that Vice ſhou'd be puniſh'd ? Yes cer- 
tainly, and the denying of it would be as ridicu- 
Jous, as if one ſhow'd pretend to ſay, that a Trian- 
le has not three Angles. Now all conformity to 
Reaſon is a Truth: This conformity, as 1 ſaid 
Juſt now, always was. It may then be included in 
the number of what we call eternal Truths : Bur 
this Truth either is not and cannot be, or elſe it is 
the object of a knowledge. This knowledge there- 
fore is eternal, and this eternal knowledge is God. 
The moſt ſecret crimes are diſcover'd ſo eafily, 
notwithſtandingall the care that has been taken to 
prevent their being brought to light; and ſuch dil- 
coveries ſeem to reſult ſo naturally, even from the 
darkeſt Plots, that the Authors of thoſe crimes 
could invent, to hide their guilt, that one would 
think nothing but God cau'd have produc'd thoſe 
unexpected events: The number of theſe diſcove- 
ries is ſo great, that thoſe who are pleas'd to at- 
tribute them to Chance, muſt own ar leaft, that 
from all Ages the effects of Chance have been moſt 


wonderful. 


- - * If you ſuppoſe that every Man on Earth, with- 


out exception, is rich, and wants nothing, I'll in- 
fer from thence, that there is never a Man on Earth 
but what is poor, and wants every thing: There 
r ' - "HSE , 
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are but two forts of Riches, which comprehend all 


the reſt, Money and Land; if all were rich, who 
would be a Husbandman to culrivate the Earth? 
Or who would dig and rip up its Bowels to find 
out Gold or Silver ? Thoſe who live remote from 
any place where Gold and Silver lies, could not 
dig for Gold and Silver, and thoſe who inhabit 
barren Lands, which produce nothing bur Minerals, 
could hardly reap any Fruits; Ay, but Trade, it is 
to be ſuppos'd, would ſupply both one and the o- 
ther: But ſhould all Men abound in Riches, ſo 
that none were under a neceſſity of living by labour, 
who would be troubl d with tranſporting from one 


place to another, your Gold, your Silver, or any 


thing that were bought or barter d? Who would 
fit out your Ships? Who would take care of con- 
ducting of them to their reſpective Ports? Who 
would travel in Caravans? Even Neceſſaries, and 
the moſt uſeſul things would then be wanting by 
every one: To baniſh neceſſity from the Earth, 
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were to bid adieu to all Arts and Sciences, all In- 


ventions and Handicrafts ; behdes, ſuch an equa- 
lity amongſt Men, as to their Riches and Poſſeſſi- 
ons, would. occafion the like, as to their ranks in 
the World ; would baniſh all ſubordination, and 
wou'd reduce Men to have no Servants but them- 
ſelves, to receive no help, nor ſuccour from each 
other, wou'd make Laws frivolous and uſeleſs, 


would draw after it an univerſal Anarchy, would 


produce Violence, Injuries, Murders and Impunity. 
If on the other hand, you ſuppoſe all Men to be 
poor and indigent, in vain the Sun enlightens our 
Horizon; in vain it warms the Earth and renders 
it fruitful ; in vain the Heavens pour out their in- 
fluences on it; in vain the Rivets water it with their 
ſtreams ; in vain the Fields abound with Fruits; 
in 
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in vain the Sea, the Rocks, and the Mountainsare 
ranſack d and riff d of their Treaſure, But if you 
grant that, of all Men who are ſcatter'd throughout 
the World, ſome are rich and others poor, neceſ- 
ſity then muſt reconcile, unite and bind them to- 
gether; ſome mult ſerve and obey, ſome muſt la. 
bour and culcivate the Earth; ſome muſt contrive 
and invent, {ome improve and bring thoſe Inventi. 
ons to perfection; others muſt rule, protett, aſ- 
ſiſt, communicate and enjoy. Order is reſtor'd, 
and Providence appears. | 

* Should you ſuppoſe Power, Idleneſs and Plea- 
ſure to be the ſhare of ſome Men only, and Sub- 
jection, Care and Miſery the lot of all the reſt, ei. 
ther the malice of Men muſt have removꝰd all theſe 
things from their natural place, or elſe God him- 

ſelf muſt want Prudence. 
Some inequality in the Conditions of Men, for 
order and ſubordinations fake, is the Work of God, 
and demonſtrates a Divine Law: Too great a diſ- 
proportion, and ſuch as is generally ſeen amongſt 
them, is their own Work, and is only the Law of 
force and violence. 

Extreams are vicious, and proceed from Men : 
Compenſation is Juſt, and proceeds from God, 

If theſe Characters do not take, I wonder they 
3 not; but if they take, I wonder they 

ou'd. 
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WIT 


GREAT MEN. 


After the Method of 


Monſ de la Brayere. 


| oo of Rank is highly neceſſary for the 
Oeconomy of the World, and was never 
call'd in Queſtion but by Barbarians and Enthu- 
ſiaſts. 

A juſt Conſideration for the ſeveral Degrees of 
Men, as the Orders of Providence have plac'd 
them above us, is uſeful; not only to the cor- 
recting of our Manners and keeping our Common 
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Converſation in the bounds of Politeneſs and Ci. 
vility, but has ey'n a better Conſequence, in diſ- 
poſing the Mind to a Religions Humility, 

ln obſerving Step by Step the ſeveral Degrees of 
Excellency above us, we arrive inſenſibly at laſt, to 
the Contemplation of the ſupream perfection. 

It has been ſaid, that inequality of Conditi- 
ons is a Bar to Friendſhip; but why are not the 
Links of a Chain continud as well Perpendicularly 


as Horizontally, 


Moſt Men are indeed rather inclin'd to live in 
the terms of Civility than Friendſhip; it is ſuffi- 
cient for their Intereſt to have no Enemies, and 
they find it for their Eaſe to have no Obligations 
without Doors, that is, out of themſelves. | 
There are ſome People that naturally love to do 
Good, and contribute to the happineſs of their fel- 
low Creatures; but how Rare L 

If there cannot be what is call'd Friendſhip be 
tween a Great and a Private Man, there may be 
fomething almoſt equivolent to it, while there is 


Benificence on one part, and Gratitude on the o- 


ther. 
Crito muſt be a miſerable Man, who never was 


known to have a Friend ev'n among Men of his own 


Degree. He is Rich, he is Great, he has Wit; 


any of theſe three Qualities would have got a- 


nother Man either Friends or Followers. He has 
not good Nature. | 

Paulineſs is Affable, juſt to his Werd, Gene- 
rous, Serviceable: He has no Enemies, but thoſe 
that are ſo to Vertue and to their Country; he 
has Friends amongſt thoſe of his own Rank, and 
Followers amongſt his Inferiors, that take a Plea: 
ſure in his Protection. He has good Nature. 


with Great Men.  _ 


A Great Man, who has a delicate Underſtand. 
ing, cannot find a ſufficient number for his Con- 
verſation among thoſe of his own Quality. 


Ariſtus is a great Genius for Politicks; and he 


finds among the Miniſtry, Heads capable of 


forming the greateſt and wiſeſt Deſigns, is 


with them he concerts what is for the Advan- 
tage of his Prince an Country. But he has a 
Taſte for Muſick, Painting and Sculpture ; he 
is perfectly a Maſter of all the fine Parts of Learn- 
ing. He chuſes to ſpend whole Days with Lycidas, 
a Man not of his own Quality, but one to whom 
Nature and Induſtry have given what they could 
give. | 

Lycidas was born with great Advantages for 
Knowledge; he has improv'd thoſe Advantages 
he has a Wit admirably well turn'd ; a ſound and 
exact Judgment; he thinks, ſpeaks and writes 
with the utmoſt Politeneſs; and with all theſe, he 
has ſo much Gentleneſs in his Nature, and Sweet- 


neis in his Manners, that one ſhould love him, 


thongh it were poſlible he might be a Fool. In 
ſhort, it is neceſſary to a Great Man that would 
be compleatly happy, to have ſuch a Friend or 
Companion, call it which you will. 


Going into the Company of Great Men, is like 


going into the other World; you ought. to ſtay till 
you are call'd. | 
What impatience have ſome People to preſs into 
Converſations, where it is impoſſible they ſhould 
be eaſie. 5 | 
Bupalus was never cut out for a Courtier; why 


will he always be making Parties to dine with great 


Lords. 
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Fupalus might have liv'd well with any fort of 


people, bating Lords. He has a pleaſant Wit 


he has Humour, and is very often agreeable in his 
Converſation, but then he is variable; he has 
lovd and hated all his Acquaintance round. He 
js Violent, a great Stranger to Patience, and a 
Mortal Enemy to Contradiction. He would have 
made a notable Tyrant, and Flatterers would have 
had a good time of it in his Reign. 1 
If I conſider my own Intereſt, what have I to 


do with People who take it to be their Privilege - 
and Birth-right to inſult me. | 


What Slavery is it to a Ridiculons Vanity to 


hunt after the Converſation of inſolent Greatneſs ! 


What Peace, what Eaſe, what Happineſs does a 
Man forgo, who might be us d as he pleaſes a- 


mongſt his Equals, and yet chuſes to put himſelf 


upon the Rack, to make a Lord laugh 

Great Men expect the leſſer People ſhould have 
that Complaiſance for them to be of their Opini- 
on, or at leaſt that thoſe who depend upon 'em, 
ſhonld ſubmit blindly to their Notions of right 


and wrong; this is a Privilege we don't allow the 


* 


Authority from the higheſt, 
We allow there is a true Reaſon of State, and 
a true Religion to be follow'd; but neither all 


Prieſthood themſelves, and yet they derive. their 


' Prieſts, nor all States-men have right Notions of 


them, They would have the World of the ſame 


Opinion with the Man in Horace. 


— Nam te 
Scire, Dees quoniam proprius Contingri oportet. 


— 


— 


But we have an unlucky Proverb againſt 'em in 
Engliſh. | aye cagh 


The nearer the Church (or Court) the further from 
God (and it may may be) the Prince's Service. 


Common Decency and good Manners requires a 
Deference to our Superiours, and if they have 
ſomething in em inſufferable, we may avoid com- 
ing where they are, | 

f one cannot bear the chattering 6f Babylut, 
his inſipid Gayety, his perpetual ado with his 
Family, his Hiſtory of their particular Honours, 
his Peeviſhnels, his Iptrigues, and his Raillery; 
there is one eaſie Remedy, ſnun him; the World 
is wide enough. | 
The Ambition of being intimate with our Bet- 
ters runs thro? moſt weak Underſtandings of all 
Ranks. 

Go down in a Stage-Coach with the Parſon's 
Wife, ſhe tells you of all the Sirs and the Ladies 
in her Country, How often ſhe goes to ſee "em, 
——— That they are continually ſending for her, 
— How they bread their Sons — and 
what they give their Daughters: But my Lord 
Biihop's Lady does not live, if ſhe is not once a Week 


at And one odd thing, which you, may be, 
| will hardly believe, He never went to the Aſixes with- 
7 out ber. 


So the He and She Citizen, with my Lord 
Mayor's Couſin, my Lord Mayor's Couſin's Cou- 
ſta, &c. | 
Beneficence ſeems to he ſo inſeparable ſrom 
true Greatneſs, that one might, not unaptly, de- 
. lire it, a large Power of doing Good, and if the 


; Will 
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Will is not inclined to the exerciſe of that Pow- 
er, it had as good not be, as not to be put to its 


proper uſe. 


Why ſhould any one be called a Great 
Man, who is rarely ſerviceable to others, who 
ſeldom does good to the Unworthy ? But the 
World impoſes upon him and themſelves too 
they call him a Great Man, and he is not 
ſo. | 
Neceſlity makes ſome People bow ; and Fear 
makes moſt People ſtand at a diſtance, and ſay 


nothing, 


The Exceſſes and Vices of Great Men, ſet fa- 
tal and Ruinous Examples to the r Inferiours, and 
one might wiſh, upon this Occaſion, that their 
Acquaintance and Converſations were confin'd to 
one another. | 

Cleon is Noble, has a vaſt Eſtate, and great 
Employments ; he builds, buys Pictures, fine Fur- 
niture; he plays deep, keeps Horſes, and lives 


Magniſicently. he leaves a plentiful Fortune and 


an caſie Family behind him. 
Dorilas is a private Man of a free and in- 
dependant Condition; he lives like Cleon, he 


--.., Mortgages his Eſtate, he becomes a Slave, he 


depends upon others, he is undone, his poſterity 
curſe him. 

Great Men have many things which attract 
arſt our Admiration, and then our Affections, 


and ſome People live ſafely and pleaſantly with 


them; but thoſe who never converſe with them, 
are exempt from the Power of many Paſſions, 
and are tree from the Pains of many Afflicti- 
Ons. | 


All 


with Great Men, WS 
All Humane Greatneſs had a beginning, it 
has ſometimes been founded upon Honeſty , 
if I am charm'd with it, why ſhould 1 not ra- 
ther attempt to be one of thofe Great Ones, 
whoſe Condition I ſo much admire. than be 
contented with a ſecond Place, a dependance 


upon 'em. 
There is a Vertuous as well as a Vicious Defire 


of Greatneſs. | 
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CONCERNING © 


THEO P HRASTUS 


Cannot conceive that a Man can entertain 2 
more vain and ridiculous thought, than to 

imagine, that when he wrires on any 

Science, he ſhall be able to eſcape all ſort of 
Cenſure, and obtain the good opinion of every 
Reader. | . 
For, conſidering the differences of the Genius of 
Men, as ſtrange as that of their Faces, which 
makes ſome reliſh ſpecularion, other things that 
are practical; inclines ſome to turn over Books to 
exerciſe their Fancy, others to farm their Judg- 
ment; and amongſt Readers, ſome love the force 
of Demonſtration, others to underſtand nicely, or 
form Ratiocinations and ConjeQtures. I confine 
my ſelf only to that Science which deſcribes Man- 
ners, examines Men, and diſcovers their Chara- 
ders; and I dare ſay, that Works of this kind, 
which touch ſo near, and whoſe Subject is Men 


themſelves, will not eaſily meet with a favourable 
reception. 


Some 


Art or 


4 Prefatory Diſcourſe 

Some of the Learnedreliſh nothing but the Apo- 
thegms of the Ancients,and Examples drawn from 
the Romans, Greſians, Perſians and Egyptians ; 
the Hiſtory of this preſent time is infipid to them, 
they are not at all toucht with Men that are about 
them, and with whom they live. They make no 
Obſervations on their Manners, 
The Ladies and Courtiers, on the contrary, and 
all thoſe who have a great deal of Wit without 


Learning, are very indifferent for thoſe things that 


receded them, and very eager after thoſe that paſs 
fore their Eyes, and are as it were under their 
Hands; theſe they pry into, theſe they apprehend; 
they continually obſerve the Perſons that are about 
them, are charm'd with the deſcriptions and repre- 
ſentations that are made of their Contemporaries 
and fellow Citizens: In ſhort, of thoſe that re- 
Temble themſelves, to whom yet they think they 


do not bear the leaſt reſemblance; inſomuch, that 


thoſe who inſtruCt us from the Pulpir, often judge 
it expedient to neglett preaching ſolid Divinity, 
to gain Men by their own weakneſs, and reduce 
them to their Duty by things that pleaſe their Pa- 
late, and are within their comprehenfion, 

The Court is ignorant of the affairsof the City, 
or by reaſon of the contemptible Opinion it has of 
it, does not endeavour to remove that prejudice, 
and is not the leaſt toucht with the Images it might 
furniſh ; ſo on the contrary, the Court is repre- 
ſented, as it always is, full of Intrigues and De- 
figns ; the City does not draw enough from this 
deſcription, to ſatisfie its curioſity, and to form a 
Juſt Idea of a place, which can no otherwiſe be 
known but by living there ; on the other fide, itis 

not very natural for Men to agree about the Beauty 
or Delicacy of a Moral Treatiſe, which GR 
25 an 
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and paints themſelves, and where they cannotavoid 
ſceing their own Faces; they fly into paſſion and 
condemn it; they no longer approve the Satyr that 
bites ſeverely, but when it keeps at a diſtance from 
them, and fixes its Teeth on ſome body elſe. 
What probability is there to pleaſe all the diffe- 
rent taſtes of Men, by one fingle Tract of Morali- 
ty? Some ſearch for Definitions, Diviſions, Tables 
and Method; theſe are deſirous to have explain d 
what Virtue is in general, and then every Virtue in 
particular; what difference there is between Va- 
lour, Fortitude and Magnanimity ; the extreain 
Vices, either in defect or exceſs, berwixt whom 
each Virtue is plac'd, and of which of theſe two 
extreams it moſt participates : No other ſort of 
Doctrine pleaſes them. Others are ſatisfy d to 
have the Manners reduc'd to the Paſſions, and te 
demonſtrate them by the motion of the Blood, by 
the Fibres and Arteries, they'll excuſe an Author 
all the reſt, 
There are a third Claſs, who are of opinion, 
that the whole Doctrine of Manners ought to tend 
to their Reformation; to diſtinguiſh the good from 
the bad, and to diſcover what is vain, weak and 
ridiculous, from what is good, ſolid and com- 
mendable. 5 
Theſe ſolace themſelves infinitly in the reading of 
Books, and taking for granted the Principles of Na. 
tural and Moral Philoſophy repeated by the Anci- 
ents and Moderns, immediately apply themſelves 
to the Manners ot the Times, and correct Men by 
one another, by thoſe Images of things that are ſo 
familiar to them, from whence nevertheleſs they 
are not capable of inſtructing themſelves. 
uch is the Treatiſe of the Characters of Mar- 
ners, which Theophr aſt as has left us; he collected 
. em 
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- The Charaders _ 


em from the Ethicks, and great Morals of Ariſto. 
tle, whoſe Scholar he was; the excellent defini- 


tions, that are at the beginning of each Chapter, 
are eſtabliſſd on the Ideas and Principles of this 


great Philoſopher, and the foundation of the Cha- 
rafters which are there deſcrib d, is taken from the 
fame original; it is true, he makes them more 
particular by the ſcope he gives them, and by his 
ingenious ſatyrizing the G7ce&s, bur eſpecially the 
Athenians. ä ; 
This Book cannot be thought otherwiſe than 
the beginning of a greater, which Theophraſiz# had 
* The deſign of this Philoſopher, as you may 
obſerve in his Preface, was to treat of all Virtues 
and Vices ; and as he himſelf aſſures you, he un- 
dertook this great Work at Ninety Nine Years of 
Age: It is probable that the ſhortneſs of his re- 
maining Lite hindred him from perfecting it. l 
own that the common Opinion is, that he lib d a- 
bove an hundred years, and St Zerome, in one of 
his Letters, which he wrote to 8 aſſerts 
that he dy d full a hundred and ſeven years old; 
fo chat I doubt not in the leaſt, that it was an An- 
cient Error either in the Greek Numerical Letters, 
by which Diogenes Laertius computed, who reck- 
ond him to have liv'd but ninety five years, or in 
the firſt Manuſcrip:s of this Hiſtorian , if what o- 


thers ſay is true, that the ninety nine years, which 


the Author aſcribes to himſelf in the Preface, are 
exaQly the ſame in four Manuſcripts in the Pala 
tine Library; where are alſo the five laſt Chapters 
of the CharaQers of Theophraſtzs, which are want 
ing in the old Editions; and where are alſo two 
Titles, the one, The Opinion the World has of the 
Vicious ; the otber, Of Sordid Gain, which are 
found alone, without Chapters, 
| Tt 
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concerning Theophraſtus. 
This Work is nothing but a Fragment, yet not- 
withſtanding a precious remain of Antiquity, and 
a Monument of the vivacity of mind, and firm and 
ſolid Judgment of this Philoſopher at ſo great an 
Age; ir will always be a Maſterpiece in its kind, 
there is nothing extant wherein the Articꝶ taſte is 
more remarkable, or the Grecian Eloquence more 
conſpicuous; ſo that they call'd it a Golden Book: 
The Learned particularly obſerving the Diverſity of 
Manners there treated of, and the natural way of 
expreſſing the Characters, and comparing it with 
that of the Poet Menander, a Scholar of Thes- 


pbraftus, who ſerv'd afterwards for a Model for 


Terence, who in our days has been ſo happily 
imitated, cannot but diſcover in this little Work, 
the Original of all Comedy; I mean that which 
is free from all Quibbles, Obſcenities and Puns, 
which is taken from Nature, and diverts both the 
Wiſe and Virtuous. | 

But to make the beauty of theſe Characters more 
conſpicuous, and excire the Reader, perhaps it 
may not be improper, to ſay ſomething concerning 
their Author. He was a Fullers Son of Eneſus, a 
City in Lesbos ; his firſt Maſter in his own Country 


neſs of his Elocution, chang'd his Name which was 
Tyrtamus, to that of Euphraſtus, which ſignifies 
one that talks well; bur this name not ſufficiently 
expreſſing the great eſtimation he had for the 
beauty of his Genius and Language, he call'd him 
The. phraſtus, that is, one whoſe Language is Di- 
vine. Which agrees —_ Ciceros — 
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was * Leucippus of the ſame place; from whence « 

he went ro P/ato's School, and afterwards ſettl'd at Leucipus 
Ariſtotle's, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhes himſelf h fomoue 
from all the reſt of the Scholars. His new Maſter Fb 
charm'd with the readineſs of his Wit, and ſweet- 2, 
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this Philoſopher, in his Book Intitul'd Brutus, or 
De Claris, Oratoribus; who it more fertile and 
copious than Plato, more ſolid and ſubſtantial than 

- Ariſtotle, more agreeable and ſmooth than Theo- 
phraſtus ? And in ſome of his Epiſtles to Atticus, 

he calls him his Friend, and ſays, that his Works 


were familiar to him, and the reading of them had 


afforded him abundance of Pleaſure. 
©. Ariſtotle relates concerning him and Caliſthenes, 
another of his Scholars, what P/ato before had ſaid 
of Ariftorle himſelf and Xenocrates; that Caliſthe. 
nes had a dull Invention, and a ſluggiſn Fancy, and 
that Theopbraſtus, on the contrary, was ſo vivaci. 
ous, piercing and penetrating, that he would com- 
prehend all that was to be known of a thing; that 
the one wanted Spurs to prick him forward, the 

other Reins to hold him in. 

Hle was eſpecially eſteem'd for a Character of 
Sweetneſs, which equally reign'd in his Style and 
Converſation. It is ſaid that Ariſtotle s Scholars, 
_ obſerving their Maſter grow in years, and of 2 
weak Conſtitution, they begg d of him to name his 
Succeſſor, and as he had only two Perſons in his 
\. _ School, on whom the choice could fall, Me nedt. 
— the * Rhodian, and Iheophraſtus the Ereſian, 
the ſame Out of a tender reſpect for him that he deſign'd to 
name, one Exclude, he declar'd himſelf after this manner. 
# Cynick Pretending alittle time after his Diſciples had made 
Philoſophers this requeſt to him, in their preſence, that the 
+ Wine he commonly us d was prejudicial to him, he 


Scholar 


Plato. 7 order d Wine to be brought him both of Rhodes and 


Lesbos, he drank of both of them, and ſaid it was 
very evident what Country they were of, aid that 
each in its kind was very excellent, the firſt was 
very ſtrong, but that of Lesbos was more pleaſanr, 


and to that he gave the preference. Whatever a 
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concerning Theophraſtus. 

Gellius ſays in reference to this matter, *tis certain, 
that when Axiſtotle was accus d by Eurimedon 

Prieſt of Ceres, for having ſpoken irreverently o 

the Gods, fearing the fare of Socrates, he left 


Athens andretir'd to Chalcis, a City of Eubæa; an 
left his School to a Lesbian, whom he intruſt 


with his Writings, on condition he ſhould never 


vi 


make them publick and tis to thisTheophraſtus that 


we are oblig'd for the Works of that great Man. 
His Name became ſo famous thro all Greece, be- 

ing Succeſſor to Ariſtotle, that he could reckon 

ſoon after in the School rhat was left him near two 


thouſand Scholars. He was envy'd by * Sophocles, * Nr 1b 
Son to Amphiclides, at that time chief Magiſtrate, Tragick 
who out of Enmity to him, but under a Pretext of Peer- 


a regulation of Government, and to hinder publick 
Aſſemblies, made a Law which prohibited, under 
pain of Death, any Philoſopher to teach in Schools. 
They all ſubmitted to it, but the following Year 
Philo ſucceeding Sophocles, who was diſcharg'd his 
Office, the Athenians repeal'd this deteſtable Law, 
that the other had made, and laying a Fine of five 
Talents upon him, re- eſtabliſn'd Theophraſtus and 

the reſt of his Philoſophers. . 
He was in this more fortunate. than Ariſtotle 
who was forc'd to ſubmir to Eurimedon. He had 
like to have ſeen one Agnonides puniſh'd by the 
Athenians for Impiety, only becauſe he durſt accuſe 
him of it; ſo great was the opinion this People 
had of him, and which his Virtue merited. | 
They gave him the Character of a Man of fin- 
gular N Zealous for the publick Good, 
Laborious, Officious, Aﬀable, Liberal. Plutarch 
lays when Ereſus was oppreſt with Tyrants, who 
had uſurp'd the Governmear, he joyn'd with P- 
divs his Countryman, and out of his own Eſtate 
Cc 2 con- 
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All the Athenians aſſiſted ar his Funeral. 


but the eſteem and familiarity of Kings: He was 
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contributed with him to arm the baniſh'd Men, who 
entering into their City expell'd the Traitors, and 


teſtor'd the whole Iſle of Lesbos to its Liberty. 


His many and excellent Accompliſhments, did 
not only acquire him the good-will of the People, 


Caſſander S Friend, who ſucceeded Arideus, Brother 
to Alexander the Great, in the Kingdom of Mace- 
don; and Prolomy Son to Lagus, and firſt King of 
Egypt, kept a conſtant Correſpondence. with this 
Philoſopher. At laſt he dy'd, worn out with Age 
and Fatigues, and ceas'd at the-ſame time both to 
Labour and Live : All Greece lamented him, and 


It is ſaid that in his extream old Age, not being 


able longer to go on Foot, he caus'd himſelf to be ˖ 
carry'd in a Litter thro the City, that he might be } 
ſeen by the People to whom he was ſo dear, 'Tis 
reported allo, that his Scholars that ſtood about 
his Bed before his Death, asking him if he had no- 
thing to recommend to them, he addreſt himſelf MW , 
to them after this manner. 


Lie deceives us, it promiſes us great pleaſure f 
in the poſſeſſion of Honour, but Life and Miſen | , 
begin together, which end in Death; there is often F 
nothing more unprofitable than the Love Re puta. © 
tion. Therefore, my Diſciples, be content : If you 
can contemn the eſteem of Men, you'll ſave a gre MF 21 
deal of trouble; and if it abate not your Courage, | m 
it may ſtill happen that Honour may be your reward: " 


Remember only that in Life are many uſeleſs things, 
and but few that tend to a ſolid end. ] have now r 


no leiſure to determine what Sel 1 ought to eſpouſe, ar 
but for you my Survivers, you cannot too ſericuſ 7. 
conſider what you ought to do. And theſe were hi hi 
laſt words. | of 


ce. 


concerning Theophraftus. 

Cicero in the Third Book of his Taſcalun Que- 
ſtions ſays, that Theophraſtur dy ing, complain d of 
Nature, that ſhe had given Harts and Crows ſo 
long a Life, who were altogether uſeleſs, and had 
allotted Men too ſhort a time, in regard it was of 
ſuch conſequence for them to live long; that if 
the Age of Men were extended to a greater number 
of years, their Life would be cultivated by an uni- 
verſal Knowledge, and all Arts and Sciences might 
be brought to Perfection, And St Zerome affures 
us, that Heophraſtus at One hundred and ſeven 
veats old, taken ill of that Diſtemper of which he 
dy'd, lamented that he was oblig'd to quit Life, at 
a time when he juſt began to be wife. | 

He us d to ſay, we ought not to love Friends to 
try them, but to try them to love them: That 
Friends ought to be common amongſt Brethren, as 
all things are common amongſt Frients : That you 


ought as ſoon to truſt toa Horſe without a Bridle, 


a4 toa Man that ſpeaks without Judgment ; that 
the greateſt Expence that a Man can be at, vs that 
of bis time. He ſaid once to a Perfon that fare 
ſilent at Table during the Entertainment, I/ you are 
2 Man of Senſe you are to M une to fay nothing, but 
if otherwiſe, you do very well, Tbeſe were ſome 
of his Maxims. . 


„ 


Bat if we ſpeik of his Works, they are infinite, | 


and we cannot find that any of rhe Ancients wrote 
more than Theophraſtus : Diogenes Laertizs reckons 
up more than two hundred different Tratts, and 


the ſubjects of which they treated: The greateſt” 


part of which were loſt by the injury of Time, 
and the other remaining parts he reduces to Twenty 
Trafts, which are collected out of the Volumes of 


oo? 


IK 


his Works: There are Nine Books of the rr 2 
of | 


of Plants, Six of their Cauſes e He wrote of Win 
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of Fire, of Stones, of Honey, of the ſens of fair 


Weather, the ſigns of Tempeſts, of the ſigns of 


Rain, of Smells, of Sweat, of the Vertigo, of Wea- 


rineſs, of the Relaxation 4 the Nerves, of Stooon. 


ing of Fiſh that live out of the Water, of Animals 
that change their colour, of Animals that are born 
Suddenly, of Animals ſubjed to Envy, the Charatt- 
ers of Manners; theſe are what remain of his 
Writings, amongſt which this laſt that I tranſlate, 
is not inferiour in beauty to any of thoſe which are 
preſerv'd, but may be ſuperiour in merit to any of 
thoſe which are loſt. 

- But if any one ſhould coldly receive this Moral 
Treatiſe, on the account of thoſe things they may 


obſerve there, which are only applicable to the 


times in which they were wrote, and have no rela. 
tion to the Manners ; what can they do more ad- 


vantageous and obliging to themſelves, than to get 


free of this poſſeſſion, in favour of their own Cu- 


| Roms and Manners, which they only take up on 
truſt without any deliberation, and peremptorily 


pronounce all others contemptible, which are not 
conformable to them, thereby depriving themſelves 
of that pleaſure and inſtruction which the reading 


of the Ancients would afford them. 


We who are now Modern, will be Antient in a 


(ſhort time: Then the Hiſtory of our times will 
make Poſterity reliſh the ſelling of Offices, that is 
: to ſay, the power of ProteCting Innocence, puniſh. 
ing Guilt, and doing Juſtice to the World, bought 
with ready Money like a Farm; and will reconcile 
them to the ſplendour of our * Partiſans, a ſort of 


treated with the laſt contempr amongſt the 


' Hebrews and Greeks. They'll hear of a Capital 


20 
City, of 2 great Kingdom, which had neither Pub- 


* lick Places, Baths, Fountains, Amphitheatres, 


Galleries, 
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Galleries, Porticoes, nor Publick Walks, which 
was notwithſtanding a prodigious City; they will 
be told of ſome Perſons, whoſe Life was ſpent 
with going from one Houſe to another; of Women, 
who kept neither Shops nor Ions, yet had their 
Houſes open for thoſe that would pay for their 

admiſſion: where you might have had Cards and 


Dice, or play'd at what ſort of Game you pleas d; 

that you might have eat in thoſe Houſes, and that 
they were convenient for all fort of Commerce. 
They'll be inform'd that ſome People paſt up and 


down the Streets only to ſeem to be in haſte; that 


there was no Familiarity or Converſation there, but 
all in confuſion, and as it were in an alarm by the 
noiſe of Coaches, which wete hardly to be avoided, 
and which were drove at ſuch a rate rhro the mid- 
dle of the Streets, as if it were for the Prize of 
{ome Race. They'll learn without wonder, that 
in the time of Publick Peace and Tranquility the 
Inhabitams went to the Temples, viſited Ladies 
and their Friends, with offenſive Weapons, and 
that there was no Perſon almoſt but carry'd at his 
fide wherewith at one puſh to murther another. 
Now if our Poſterity, aftoniſhr at Cuſtoms ſo 
ſtrange and different from theirs, ſhould therefore 
diſlike our Memoirs, our Poetry, our Comedy and 
Satyrs, might not we complain of them aforehand, 
that by this falſe delicacy they depriv'd themſelves 


of the reading ſo many excellent Works, fo elabo-'; 
rate and ſo regular, and of the knowledge of the 5 


moſt glorious K eign that ever yet adorn'd Hiſtory. 

Let us then have the ſame tender regard for the 
Books of the Ancients, which we our ſelves hope 
tor from Poſterity, being perſwaded no uſfs or cu · 


ſtoms continue in all Ages, but vary with the times; 
and that we are too remote from thoſe that are 
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paſt,” and too near thoſe now in vouge, to be at the 
due diſtance that is requiſite to make a juſt Judg- 


ment of either. Then will not that which we call 
the Politeneſs of our Manners, or the Decorum of 


our Cuſtoms, or our State and Magnificence, pre- 
poſſeſs us any more againſt the Athenians plain way 


of living, than that of the firſt Men, great of them- 


ſelves, and independant on a thouſand exteriour 
things, which afterwards were invented perhaps to 
ſupply the defect of that true Grandeur, which is 


no no more. 


Nature ſhew'd herſelf in them, in all her purity 
and dignity, and yet was not the leaſt ſully*d by 
Vanity, Luxury and fooliſh Ambition. No Man 
was honour'd for his Land, but on the account of 
his Strength or Virtue ; none were enrich'd by 


Places or Penſions, but by their Fields and Flocks, 


their Children and Servants; their Food was whole- 
Tome and natural, the fruits of the Earth, and the 
milk of their Beafts ; their Rayment plain and con- 
venient, made of their Wool and Fleeces ; their 
pleaſures Innocent, a great Crop, the Marriage of 
their Children, a good underſtanding with their 
Neighbours, peace in their Families, Nothing 
can be more oppoſite to our Manners than all theſe 
things; but the diſtance of the time makes us re. 
liſn them, as the diſtance of the place occaſions 
us to receive all that different Relations, or Bo-ks 
of Travels informs us of remote Places, and ſtrange 
Countries. They tell us of a Religion, a Policy, a 
way of Feeding, Habiting, Building, and making 
War that we knew nothing of, and of Manners that 


we were ignorant of; thoſe that approach neareſt 


ours affect us, thoſe that are more diſtant fill us 
with admiration, bur all amuſe us, lefs diſguſted 
with the barbarity of Manners and Cuſtoms of Peo- 


ble 
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ple ſo remote, than inſtruQted, and even pleas d 
with their Novelty; it ſuffices us that thoſe con- 
cerning whom we have the account, are Siamites, 
Chineſe, Negroes, or Abyſfines. 

Now thoſe whoſe Manners Theophraſtus paints 
were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen; and if we 
add to the diverfity of Place'and Climare, the long 
interval of time, and conſider that this Book was 
wrote in the laſt year of the CXV Olympiad, three 
hundred and fourteen years before the Chriſtian Era, 
and alſo that tis above two thouſand years ſince the 
People of Athens liv'd, of whom he draws the Pi- 
Aure, we may admire te know our ſelves there, 
our Friends, our Enemies, thoſe whom we live with, 
and that being diſtant from each other ſo many Ages, 
the reſemblance ſhould be ſo great. In ſhort, Men 
in theic Souls and Paſſions change not; but are ſtill 
the ſame they were, and as they are deſcrib'd by 
Theophraſt us, Vain, Diſſemblers, Flatterers, Selfiſh, 
Impudent, Importunate, Diſtruſtful, Backbiters, 
Quarrelſome and Superſtitious. 

Tis true, Athens was a free City, it was the 
center of the Republick, its Citizens were equal 
one with another, they walk'd moſtly alone and 
on foor, in a neat peaceable and ſpacious City, 
going into the Shops and Markets to buy what ne- 
ceſſaties they wanted themſelves; Court emulation 
did not in the leaſt incline them to leave this com- 
mon way of Life: Taney kept their Slaves for the 
Baths, for their Repaſts, for their Domeſtick ſer- 
vice, and for Travelling ; they ſpent one part of 
their time in the Publick Places, the Temples, the 
Amphitheatres, on the Peer or under the Portico's, | 
and in the middle of a City, of which they were 
equally Maſters. ' There the People met together 
to deliberare of the Publick Affairs, there they 


treated 


to the 
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ſophers ſometimes deliver'd their Doctrine, ſome- 
times converſed with their Scholars. 

Theſe places were at the ſame time a Scene of 
Pleaſure and Buſineſs; there was ſomething in 
their Manners which was plain and popular, which 


LI acknowledge little reſembles ours; yet notwith- 


ſtanding what Men were the Athenians in general ! 
And what City like Athens! What Laws! What 
Policy! What Valour ! What Diſcipline ! What 
Perfection in all Arts and Sciences! Nay, what Po- 
liteneſs in their common Converſation and Lan- 
guage! Theophraſius, the ſame Theephraſtus of 
whom ſo great things have been ſaid, this agree- 
able Talker, this Man that expreſs'd himſelf Divine. 


ly, was known to be a Foreigner, and call'd fo by 


an ignorant Woman, of whom he bought Herbs in 
the Market, who knew by a ſort of Arfick nicety, 
which he wanted (which the Romans afterwards 
call'd Urbanity) that he was no Azhenian ; and 
Cicero ſelates, that this great Man was amaz'd, that 


having liv'd to old Age in Athens, and being ſo 


perfect a Maſter of the Ar77c& Language, and ha- 
ving habituated himſelf to the Accent ſo many 
— yet he could not do that which the common 

eople naturally and without any difficulty do. 


But if we read in this Treatiſe, the Characters of 


certain: Manners which we can't juſtify, and appear 
ridiculous to us, we ought to remember that Theo- 
phraſtus had the fame thought of them, that he 
lookt upon them as Vices; which he had drawn ſo 
ife, that the Picture would ſerve both to 


ſhame and correct the Ar henians. 

Bur being deſirous to pleaſe thoſe, who coldly 

receive whatſoever concerns Strangers and the An- 

cients, and value none but their own Manners, we 
C have 


treated with Strangers. In other places the Philo- | 
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have added them likewiſe to this Work: It was 
thought excuſable not to fellow the deſign of this 
Philoſopher, as well becauſe it was always dange - 
rous to imitate the works of another, eſpecially if 
he be an Ancient, or an Author of great Reputati- 
on; as alſo becauſe the only Figure which is call'd 
deſcription or enumeration, and which is made uſe. 
of with ſogreat ſucceſs in theſe twenty eight Chap- 
ters of Characters, might ſucceed abundantly leſs 
if handl'd by a Genius much inferiour to that of 
Theophraſt us, 
Oa the contrary, remembring that amongſt the 
great number of Tracts of this Philoſopher related 
by Diogenes Laertius, there is one under the Title 
of Proverbs, thar is ro ſay, independant pieces, as 
reflections or remarks and that the firſt and great- 
ft Book of Morality that ever was made, bears 
the ſame name in the Sacred Writ; I found my 
ſelf excited, by ſo many great models, accordin 
to my ability to follow the ſame method * to write * be ſhore 
of Manners; and was not at all diſcourag'd from cmeiſemane 
the undertaking, by two Works of Morality which — 
are in every ones Hands; and that either for want = 5g 
of attention, or thro'a Spirit of Criticiſm, ſome Proverts,ie 
may think theſe remarks are imitations. here means, 
The one by the engagement of its Author, makes © * 0 
Metaphy ſicks ſubſervient to Keligion, explains r, " 
the nature of the Soul, its Paſſions, its Vices, diſ- — 
cuſſes the moſt ſerious motives that lead to Virtue, Pivine,and 
and endeavours to make a Man a Chriſtian ; The ich ad. 
other, which is the production of a Mind, inſtruQ- >: n 475 
ed by Converſation in the World, and in which 
the delicacy is equal to the penetration, obſery- 
ing that ſelf love in Man is the cauſe of all his 
Errors, attacks it without intermiſſion in every part 
where tis found; and this one thought, as it is 


mul. 
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_ Charms of Novelty. 


A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
multiply'd a thoufand diffetent ways by choice of 
words and variety of expreſſions, has always the 

I have not follow either of theſe two ways in 
the Work, which is joyn'd to the Tranſlation of 
theſe Charakters, it is quite different from the other 
two, which I ſpoke of; leſs ſublime than the firſt, 
and leſs delicate than the ſecond, its ſole deſign 


being to render Man reaſonable by plain and com: 
mon ways, and by examining him indifferently, 


without any regard to method, and according as 
the ſeveral Chapters lead to it thro his ſeveral Ages, 
Sexes and Conditions, thro the Vices, Weakneſſes, 
and the Ridicule which attend them. 

I have moſtly apply'd my ſelf to the Vices of 
the Mind, the Secrets of the Heart, and to all the 
interior part of Man, which Theophraftys has not 
done, and I may ſay, that as his Characters by a 
thouſand exterior things, which are obſerv'd in 


Man, by his Actions, his Words, his Gate ſhew 


what is his Foundation, and lead us to the very 


Purce of his diſorder; on the quite contrary, theſe 
e Characters diſplaying the thoughts, ſentiments 
und inclinations of Men, diſcover the principle of 
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their Villany and Folly, make us eaſily foreſee all 
that they are capable to do or ſay, and abate our 


„Wonder at a Thouſand vicious and frivolous Acti— 


ons, of which their Life is full. 

It muſt be ackhowledg'd, that in the Titles of 
both the Works, the difficulty was found near 
equal; for thoſe into which the latter is divided, 
it they do not pleaſe well enough, the Reader is 
permitted to put others in the room of them. But 
with relation to the Titles of the CharaQers of 
Thespbraſtus, the ſame liberty is not allow'd, be- 
cauſe we are not Maſters of another Man's p. oprie- 


ty, 
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ty, but muſt follow the Spirit of the Author, and 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


render him according to the neareſt Senſe of the 
Greek Words, and at the ſame time according to 
the moſt exact conformity to their Chapters, which 
was found very difficult; becauſe very often the 
ſignification of a Greek Term, tranſlated word for 
word, is quite another thing in our Language; 
for example, Irony, which with us is raillery in 
Converſation or Rhetorical Trope, with Theophra- 
ſtas ſignifies ſopewhat between cheating and diſ- 


ſembling, and which in the whole is neither the 


one nor the other, but that very particular Vice 
which is deſcribed in his firſt Chapter. 

And in other places, the Greeks have ſometimes 
two or three very different Terms to expreſs 
different things, which we cannot render but only 
by one fingle word, this Poverty of our Languags 
does very much embarraſs us. 

You may obſerve in this Gee Work, three ſorts 
of Avarices, two ſorts of troubleſome Perſons, Flat- 
terers of two ſorts, and as many of great Talkers; 
by which means the Characters ſeem to interfere 
one with the other, to the prejudice of the Titles, 


neither are they always purſu'd exactly, nor per- 


fectly conformable, becauſe Theophraſſ is, diverted 
by a deſign which he had ro make his PourtraiQs, 


found himſelf oblig'd to theſe alterations, by rea- 


ſon of the Characters and Manners of the Perion 
he Paints or Satyrizes. 

The definitions that are at the beginning of each 
Chapter are very difficult; they are ſhort and con- 
ciſe in Theophraſtus, according to the force of the 
Greek, and the Style of Ari/totle, who furniſh'd 
him with the firſt Ideas; I was oblig'd to enlarge 
them in the Tranſlation, to make them intelligible: 
There are alſo in this Tiact ſcme unſiniſht Phraſes, 

which 
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© A Prefatory Diſcourſe 


| which make but imperfett Senſe, but it is to ſupply 


the true one. You'll find in the various Readings 
ſome things very abrupt, which may admit of di- 
vers Explications ; and to avoid wandring amongſt 
theſe Ambiguities, I have follow'd the beſt Iny 


terpreters 


Io onclude, as this Work is nothing but a plain 
Inſtructlon,, concerning the Manners of Men, by 
which tis rather defignd to make them Wiſe than 


Learned, I think my ſelf exempt from the trouble 


of long and curious Obſervations, or of learned 


Commentaries, which might give an exact account 
of Antiquity ; Ihave only added ſome ſmall Notes 
in the Margin, where I thought them neceſſary, to 
the end, that none of thoſe who have juſtneſs and 
vivacity, and are pretty well read, ſhould have 


occaſion to blame me, and that they may not be 


obſtrudted in reading theſe Characters, or heſi- 


tate one moment concerning the ſenſe of Theo- 
phraſtus. wh 


THE- 
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THE. 


Moral Characters 
OF = 
THEOP HRASTUS. 
| Done en the 


Efore I particularly ot my felf to the 
Study of this ſubject, I have often won- 
der'd, (nor can I yer forbear ſo to do) 
how it comes to pals, that all Greece, be- 
ing fituated under the ſame Air, and all the Grect- 
ans alike educated, that yet there ſhould be ſogreat 
a diſparity of Manners amongſt them. I therefore 
(dear Polrsles) having for a long time ſtudied M 

being now ninety nine years old; during whi 

time, 1 have been converſant with Perſons of all 
Tempers, Humours and Inclinations; and obſery- 
ing with great nicety both the Good and the Bad, 
comparing one with the other, thought fit to de- 
ſcribe what method each propoſed ro himfelf in 
his way of living. I will therefore ſhew you their 


ſeveral. 


The Charaders 
ſeveral ſorts of Manners, and what their different 
Inclinations tend to in daily Converſation, Fot I 
am of Opinion, dear Policles, that Poſterity will 
be much advantaged by leaving them ſuch Remains 
as theſe, which they may ſer before them as Exam- 
ples, whar Perſons to chooſe to be more familiar 
and converſant” with, by a noble emulation of 
whoſe Virtues they may become great Men. But 
to return to my firſt deſign. It is you that are to 
conſider and examine, if what 1 ſay be agreeable to 
right Reaſon. Therefore, omitting long Prefaces, 
and many things that might be ſaid on this ſubjekt, 
I will begin with Di//emulation. Firſt, I will de- 
fine it; I will deſcribe what ſort of a Man this Di/- 


ſemöler is, what it is he propoſes by all his Actions, 


and afterwards treat of the other Paſſions ſucceſſive. 
ly, according to my firſt intended method. 


#7: 09115 1 Of Diſſimulation. 


＋ as give an imperfect deſcription of Di/imulati- 
| on: It is the managing of Words and 4#1ons, 
to baſe and finiſter ends. The Diſſembler addreſſes 
himſelf to his molt inveterate Enemies, as if there 
were not the leaſt grudge berween them Thoſe 


that he deſigns to enſnare and ruin, he commends 


before their Faces, and if they happen to fall un- 
der any misfortune, he then moſt compaſſionately 
condoles them. He ſeems to light the moſt op- 
probious things ſaid of him, and entertains thoſe 
that rail againſt him for abuſes put upon them, 
with all imaginable tender reſpect and complai- 
ſance. To thoſe that deſire to ſpeak with _ "un 
6 979 f alte, 
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Of Theophraſtus. 
haſte, he pretends buſineſs, and bids them call ano: 
ther time; all his own defigns he carefully conceals. 
but ſäys he will declare himfelf, being at peXie 
upon the point of deliberation, Sometimes he ſays 
he's but juſt come to Town, or that he came late 
laſt Night, or was taken ill on the Road. 

If you ask to borro Money of him, or come to 
receive the Publick Taxes; he'll tell you I am n 
Trader : At another time you'll hear him talk 
his great dealings, tho he has not the leaſt buſineſs. 

When he has been liſtening attentively to Peo- 
ples Diſcourſe, he affects to dem as if he had not 
concern d himſelf about it. What he ſees, he will 
deny that ever he ſaw it, pretends forgetfulneſs to all 
his Promiſes. Diſcourſe him about ſome things, 
he ſays he'll confider of em; but is ſtrangely ſtruck 
with admiration, concerningſome other matters he 
was before of the ſame ſentiment with your ſelf; 
According as occafion requires, theſe are his com- 
mon expreſſions. I believe not à word of it. 
It can never enter into me to CONCELUE it äæä [t 
amazes me — Sure I am not my own ſelf. He 
always repreſented matters otherwiſe to ne 
This is an incredible thing, and exceeds all belief. 
Pray tell it to ſome body elſe — Shall J believe 
you, and think that he has impos'd upon ne? Be 
extream cautious how you give credit to ſuch de- 
ceitful and infinuating Harangues, for there's no- 
thing more pernicious. Theſe Perſons Actions 
proceeding from {ly and inſnaring Principles, 
7 more to be ſhunn'd than the Venom of 

pers · c 8 | 


D& of 


| The Charaders 


—— — — 


| Of Flatten. 


Lattery is a ſordid way of Converſation, ad- 
vantagious only to the Flatrerer, | 

When the Flatterer walks abroad with any one, 
Obſerve, ſays he, how the Eyes of all Men are fixt 
on you; there is no Perſon in the whole City ſo 
honour'd beſides your ſelf , you had an extraordi- 
nary Charafter yeſterday on the Change, there were 
above Thirty of us together, and the Diſcourſe 
happening to be who had the beſt Reputation in 
the whole City, you were the firſt Perfon mention'd, 
and the whole Company unanimouſly declard. you 
the Man. He tells him a thouſand ſuch things as 
theſe, then falls to bruſhing theLint off his Cloa ths, 
and if the Wind chance to blow a little Chaff or a 
Straw into his Hair, he takes it out, and ſmiling, 
Nys, becauſe I have not kept you Company theſe 
two days, ſee how grey your Beard is grown, ſure 
a Man of your Age's Hair may be as black as any 
body's. Whenever he begins to ſpeak, the Flatter- 
er enjoyns the whole Companies filence, praiſes 
him in his own hearing, applauds him both by 
Words and Actions, and when he has finiſhr his 
Diſcourſe, declares what he has ſaid to be moſt 
ſublime. If he happens to break a jeſt upon any one, 
he'll be ſure to laugh ſufficiently, and ſeems forc'd 
to cram the end of his Coat into his Mouth to ſtop 
his laughter. Whoever he meets in the way as 
they go along he bids them ſtop, till his Patron is 
gone by. He buys Apples and Pears, and carries 
them home to his Children, taking an opportunity 
to 
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Of * Theophraſtus. 
to give em to them in the Father's fight z then kiſ. 
fing them, ſays, Moſt delicate Branches of this no- 
ble Scock. It he be G5 . with them when he buys 
his Shoes, tells him, his Foot is more neatly ſhap'd 
that the Shoe it ſelf. When he pays a Viſit to any 
of his Friends, the Flatterer runs before and ac- 
quaints them, that ſuch a Perſon is about to 
them a Viſit, then returning back, ſays, I have told 
them of your coming, who are very proud of the 
honour. He's an exquiſite Fellow at all thoſe 


Trifles that belong only ro Women, and Fe 


compliſht himſelf ſo as to be extraordinary y 
about them. He's the firſt Man that commends the 
Wines at an Entertainment: And if it be poſſible, 
places himſelf next the Maſter of the Feaſt, ſaying, 
Sir, you eat little or nothing; then taking ſome- 
thing off the Table, ſhows it, and ſays, how deli- 


cious is this? Then officiouſly enquires, if he be 


not a cold, or if he will pleaſe to have any thi 


on to keep him warmer ? he is perpetually whit: 4 


pering him in his Ear, and let him direct his Diſ- 
courſe to whom he will, be ſure his Eyes are 
always fixt upon him. In the Theatre he takes the 
Cuſhion from the Page and will lay it himſelf. 
He tells him his Hotſe is ingeniouſly contriv'd and 
ſumptuouſly built, his Orchard curiouſly planted, 
his Picture extraordinary like, and finely drawn. 
In a word, a Flatterer ſuits all his Words ànd A Ni- 


ons to inſinuate himſelf into the good opinion of 


others. 


a 


2 N The Characſere 
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q Of Impertinence. 
| pram gy is an habit of talking much to no 
purpofe. This Impertinent fitting next a Per. 
Ion that is a meer ſtranger to him, will tell him a 
long ſtory in praiſe of his own Wife, and give an 
exact and particular relation of his laſt Nights 
Dream; tells you every individual Diſh that was 
at the laſt Feaſt he was at; when he begins to be 
warm in his Diſcourſe, he ſays, that the World 
much degenerates, and the preſent Age is more 
wicked than the former; that the Corn is very 
dear in the Market, and that there are abundance 
of Foreigners in Town; that preſently after the 
® The t * Bacchanals the Ships may put to Sea; that a lit 
Bacchons!: tle Rain would extraordinarily forward the Fruits 
eulebrored of the Earth, and give us the proſpett of a plenti- 
— ful Crop ; the next year he intends to dung his 
Fields. Says alſo, that it is very hard to make a 
ſhift to live in the World; he'll give a Stranger to 
underſtand, that when the thyſterious Rights of 
Ceres were pertorm'd, Damippus had the greateſt 
* Torch. He enquires how many Pillars ſuppon 
the Muſick Theatre, tells you yeſterday he took 
9 The wy» a Vomir, asketh what day of the Month it is, and 
ga ff if you have the patience to hear him, you'll nevet 
perform'd Set rid of him. : 
 Sutbenight 
end the Athenians flrove who ſbonld bring the largeſt Torch, 


muta, hain, Wh, © nr = 


to talk very loud in Company. He repoſes no Pragtbes 


greateſt importance, and whatſoever he hears abroad mach. 


thy obſerving or admiring, unleſs he meets an Ox 


of Theophraſtus. 5 
He * as mighty News, that the * Myſte- The h 
ries are celebrated in Auguſt, the 1 Aputuria in I Ceres 
Oæober, and the Bacchanals in December in the ,mo 
Country. Theſe ſort of Men ought to be induftri- + reap: i 
ouſly ſhunn'd by all thofe who are fond of a Fever, Hmour of 
for it is intolerable to be troubl'd with thoſe Per- qa 
ſons, who cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt times of bu- Bages 
ſineſs and leiſure. fry "2b 11 199 eulebrated 
4 — 
ty in Ni- 
ber. 


o 
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A =T a Ruſticity. | 
HE Clown is a Perſon ignorant of what is neat 
and decorous ; when he has taken nauſeous 
+ Phyfick, he will intrude into Publick Company; 1. 
he can perceive no difference between the richeſt Lo. a 


Perfumes and ordinary Thyme, he always wears wes fg- 
Shoes too big for his Feet, and accuſtoms himſelf aH 


— 
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Truſt or Confidence in his neareſt Friends or Rela- (nn nag 


tions, but conſults his menial Seryants in Affairs of h o 


in Company, he.tellsat home to his Hirelings that 
do his Country drudgery; he'IIſit with his Breeches 
above his Knees, and ſhow his naked Fleſh 2 He 
ſees nothing upon the way as he goes along wor- 


or an Aſs, or a Goat, then he ſtands ſtock ſtill, 
and is wonderfully contemplative. When he goes 
into his own Kitchen, he'll take a great piece of 
whatever comes next to hand, and greedily crams 
it down, drinkinga = rr immediately after 

3 t, 


0 it, but contrives it ſo cunningly, that his on Cook 
| Maid may not diſcover. him. Then he goes and 

helps her to turn the Mill, and = ide neceſlaries 

for himſelf and the whole Family. He riſes from 
Dinner to go and fodder his Cattel, and if any body 

knock at the Door, he liſtens, - Calling his Dog, 

he takes him by the Snour, ſaying, This is he that 

eſerves my Lands, my Houſe, and all things in 

|: when he receives Money, he always ſcruples 

' It, and asks to have it chang d. If he has lent a 
Neighbour a Plough, a Sickle or a Sack, whenever 

there happens to be a ſtormy Night that he cannor 

ſleep, he'll be ſure to remember them, and ſend for 

them home then. Whoever he meets in the City, 

he asks how Skins and Salt-fſh ſell 2 what is like 

to be the effect of this new Moon? tells them that 

he is going to ſhave himſelf preſently ; he is ſo rude 

22s to ſing in the 1 Bath, and wears his Shoes full 
t Avery of Nails; and becauſe it lies in his way, goes to 
rude bing | Archias's Shop to buy Salt-fiſh, which he carries 
An ome in his Hand thro” the open Street. 
208. | : 


A fomeus Dealer in Sli. Hb, the Commen Peoples ordinary Food: 
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Of Wheedling. 


HIS is a deceitful and infinuating way of 
1 Converſation, more regarding what is plea- 
fant and agreeable, than what is Virtuous and Ho- 
neſt. The Wheedler Compliments every one, as 
far off as hg can ſee them, uſes the higheſt t ncomi- 
ums he can invent, admires a Perſon in all partico- 
lars, and taking hold of him with both Hands will 
R 4 | 02 
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of Theophraſtus. 


not part with him, but force himſelf upon him, 
— asking what time he will — lei- 


ſure to receive a Viſit, and detains him till he has 


paſt a thouſand Compliments on him. | 
If he be choſen an Arbitrator, he conſults how 


to be favourable to the oppoſite fide, and orders 


matters ſo as to oblige both. To render himſelf 
acceptable ro Strangers ; he ſays he finds mere 
Honour and Probity amongſt them, than his own 
Country-men. When he is invited roan Entertain- 
meat, he defires to ſee the Maſter of the Houſe, 
his Children, and when they come in, he ſays two 
Figs are not more alike than they and their Parents, 
and calling them ro him, kiſſes them, ſets them 
down by him, and plays with them at the meaneſt 
Childiſh ſports, lays them in his Lap while th 

ſleep, tho they are very burtheſome to him. 2 
always goes cloſe ſhav'd, and takes great care to 
keep his Teeth white, has change of Cloaths for 
every day in the Week, and throws them by when 
they are as good as new; he's an excellent Cuſtomer 
to the Perfumer; he uſes that part of the Town 


where the richeſt Perſons are, and the * Schools that „ Dancing. 
young Gentlemen reſort to. At the Theatre alſo Fexcing, 
he ſeats himſelf next Pe:ſons of the greateſt Qua- — 


licy. He pretends never to buy any thing for him - 
ſelf, but only for Preſents ro ſend to his Friends at 
Byzantium, Spartan Dogs to ſend Cyz:cus, and the 


fine Hymettian Honey to Rhodes, making the whole 


City acquainted with his generous Actions. He 


keeps Apes and Monkeys, and Sicilian Doves at 
home, has all ſorts of rich Eſſences and Perfumes, 


fine Lacedemonian twiſted Canes, and Hangings 


with the Figures of noble Perſians in them. He 
has a little neat Hall ſtrew'd with Sand to wreſtle 
in, and a Tennis Court, and when he meets any of 


tation, and values not whatever the World ſays of 


* Such 45 


an open 


Place. 


The Charadters 


the Philoſophers, or Sophiſts, or Fencing, or My- 


fick Maſters, he officiouſly defires them to make 


_ uſe of it for their performances, during which time 


he entertains ſome of the 
both of the Houſe and Mal 


tators with the praiſe 
er. | | 


Of Villoy. 


f A Villain is a Fellow regardleſs of Honeſty or 
E Decency in Words and Actions. This pro- 
fligate Perſon, prone to all wickedneſs, is often 
taking Oaths, but has not the leaſt regard to Kepu- 


him. He is impudent, crafty and tricking, and 
will perpetrate any thing. He is not aſham'd when 
he is ſober to go and Dance the moſt obſcene Po- 
ſture Dances amongſt the Publick Actors without 


2 Mask. When the * Shows are to be ſeen he will 


4 — — force himſelf to be Receiver of the Money, and 


runs about demanding it of every Spectator, but if 
any produces him a Iicket to ſee gratis, he picks 
a Quarrel with them. He's a meer Jack of all 
Trades : Sometimes he keeps an Ale-houſe, at 
other times he is a Cock-Bawd, a Ferry-man, and 
ſometimes he's a Tax-gatherer, and becauſe there is 


nothing ſo ſordid but he will undertake, he ſerves 


for a publick Cryer; then again he is a Cook, 
after turns Gameſter, nothing comes amiſs to him. 
He ſuffers his own Mother to periſh for want of 
common ſuftenance. He is an arrant Thief, and is 
every now and then dragg d to Jayl, which is his 
place of Refidence more than his 'own Houſe. He 
is one of thoſe that gather a Crowd about them in 


of Theophraſtus. 


It 


the Street to make a doleful complaint, in a loud 


and lamentable Tone, abufing and railing at all 
that oppoſe them. Some crowd to fee him, others 
go on the way without hearing the ſtory, whilſt he 
tells ſome the beginning, ſome the middle, others 
the end of his Tale: You may alſo obſerve that 
he chuſes that time when there is the greateſt con- 
courſe of People, that there may be the more Wit 
neſſes to his Raſcality. He is always in Law, 
either ſuing or being ſued; ſome Suits he keeps 
off by Perjury, to others he appears. He is never 
without a Box in his Boſom, and has a load of 
Papers relating to Law matters in his hands, and 


* A Light 


as a fingular Argument of his Impudence, is always Lewyers 
2 Ring- leader amongſt litigious Pettifoggetss. ce A 
What Money he. lends at Intereſt, he demands v re- 


2 1 Semiobolis a day for the uſe of each Drachma. 


living, what he has got by his baſe Practices. 


lattd to 
their Cauſes 

He is @ conſtant Tavern haunter, and walks up+ 2 Oe 

and down in thoſe places, where || Freſh and Salt- boli make 


fiſh are to be ſold; and ſpends in his luxurious“ 


Mach eas 


Theſe are troubleſome Fellows, whoſe Mouthsare by e A- 
continually open to revile, and ſo much given to it, thenizns, 


that the Exchange and. all the Taverns are continu- 
ally diſturbed by theic noiſe and clamour. | 


i 2 


Of Loquacity. 


F we would define Loquacity, it is an exceſſive 
affluence of Words. The Prater will not ſuffet 
any Perſon in Company to tell his own Story, buy 
let it be what it will, tells you, you miſtake the 
matter; but he takes the thing right, and if you 


pleaſe 


Te Cbaracters 
pleaſe to hear me, he will make it very clear te 
you. If you make any reply, he ſuddenly inter- 
rupts you. Saying, Why Sir, you forgot what you 
were talking abour, it's very well you begin to re- 
colleCt yourſelf, ſee how beneficial it is for People 
ro inform one another ; then 1 ſays, But 
what was I going to ſay > Why truly you very 
foon apprehend a thing; I was waiting to ſee if 
you would be of my Sentiment in this matter al- 
ways taking ſuch occaſions as theſe not to permit 
the Perſon he talks with the liberty of Breathing : 
And after he has thus tormented all that will hear 
bim, he is ſo rude to intrude into the Company of 
Perſons met together upon important Affairs, and 

© © drives them away by his troubleſome Impertinence. 

i was Thence he goes into the Publick * Schools and 
bei Places of + Exerciſe, where he interrupts the Ma. 
enk ſters by his fooliſh prating, and hinders the Scho- 
7 Solon!, lars from improving by their Inſtructions; if any 
Lew, from Perſon diſcover an inclination to go away, he will 
which thiy fallow him, and will not part from him till he 
„ 1 N comes to his Door. If he hear of any thing tranſacted 
— the Publick Aſſembles of the Cirizens, he runs 
ftus time. Up and down to tell it to every body. He gives 
' +4 youa very long account of the famous Bartel that 
Wr--fing, was fought when ¶ Ariſtophontes the Orator was 
3 Governour; and that of the .. Lacedemonians, 
- | 7he Bar under the Command of Ly/ander. Then tells you 
tel F Ar- with what general applauſe he made a Speech in 
bela, and Pyblick, repeating a gteat deal of it, with In- 
3 ve» uh vectives againſt the Common People, which is ſo 
flowed tireſome to thoſe that hear him, that ſome forget 


by the what he ſays as ſoon as tis out of his Mouth, 
Death | | | | 
. the News of which came to Athens when Ariſtophontes the C- 
rator wes chief Magrflrate. 
. This wa be fire the Battel of Arbela, but a very ſimple buſineſs. 1 
| = Others 
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others fall aſleep, .and others leave him in the el 


midft of his Harangue. If this Talker be fitting on 
the Bench, the Judge ſhall nor be able ro determine 
matters. If he's at the Theatre, he'll neither let 
you ſee or hear any thing, or even permit him 
that ſits next to him at the Table to eat his Meat. 
He declares it is very hard for him to be ſilent, his 
Tongue being ſo very well hung, that he'd rather 
be accounted more garrulous that a Swallow, than 
be ſilent, and patiently bears, all ridicules, even 


thoſe of own his Children, who, when they want 
to go to reſt, deſire him to talk to them, that they 


may the ſooner fall aſleep. 


„ 
22 * CC 


The Newſmonger. 


FE is a Per ſon that falſely relates Words and 
Actions, according to his own humour and 
cap.ice. If he meet with any of his Friends, with 


a formal look or grave nod, asks, Whence came 


you ? What good News have you ? Have you no- 
thing elſe ? And goes on to ask him, is there no 
more News in the Town? [ affure you there is 
wonderful good News, and without giving him 
time to anſwer, continues, What was it you ſaid? 
| perceive that you know nething, and therefore 
[ will entertain you with ſome matters; and this 
relation is either from ſome Souldier, or Aſtexs 
the Piper's Son, or Lycox the Prince, who is late- 
ly come out of the Army, from whom he hears 
what he tells you; he always produces ſuch Au- 
thors as theſe for his Stories, who no body can 


find to contradict. They alſo told him, that the 


* Ring 
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* Arideus * King and J Polyperſchontes have got the day, 
= — and that |} Ca was fallen into their fande 
der e Alive: But if any body ask him, Do you believe 
Gres:. theſe things yourſelf? He — the thing is beyond 
t 4 Cop- all diſpute, and the News of the whole Town, that 
Alea, it was continually confirm'd, every body agreed 
eXale =» | | * 2 | 
oo in the ſame ſtory concerning the Fight, that there 
Abi wer Was à very great Slaughter made, which might 
4 ſalſe re- eafily be read in the Countenances of all that were 
pore- toneern d in managing publick Affairs, which now 
_ 8 _ ſeem d to be quite alter d. He ſays, he heard that 
Anmupater 4 Perſon came from Macedonia, who was preſent 
centended At all the tranſactions, has been conceal'd theſe five 
_ Act days in the Magiſtrate's Houſe ; when he has told 
Polyſper. all this, he adds ſome compaſſionate condoling Ex- 
ſchontes, preſſions, What think you, Gentlement, of this 
for the tu - ſucceſs? Poor Caſſander ! Unhappy Prince! Moſt 
relage of miſerable Man! See what Fortune can do! For 
_ ne, was very brave, and had a gallant Army. 
Children, But pray (ſays he) keep this to your ſelf, fox tis 
and bad A great Secret; and preſently runs up and down 
the better the City to tell it himſelf. I muſt confeſs I am 
if its «< amazd, what theſe raiſers and diſperſers of falſe 
News and Reports propoſe to themſelves, for 
without mentioning the ſordid baſeneſs, that al- 
ways artends a Lye, it often turns to their preju- 
dice; for it very often. happens that they have 
their Cloaths ſtolen away from them in the Bath, 
while the People crowd about them, to hear their 
Romances. Others, after they have been Victorious 
both by Sea and Land, on the Exchange, are ſe- 
verely fined for negleQing to attend their Bufineſs 
in the Courts of Juſtice; and others, who by their 
thundring Words moſt valiantly conquer Cities, are 
often diſappointed where to find a Dinner. There is 
nothing can be more miſerable than theſe Folks cir- 


, cumſtances, 


of Theophraſtus. 165 
cumſtances; for what Porticue, what Shop, what 
part of the Exchange, do they not ſpend whole 


days in, to the great uneaſineſs of their Hearers, 
whom they deafen with their lying Stories. 


« 
"+: oh 
4 i . 3 4 


Of Impudence occaſioned by Covetouſneſs. + * 


* Vice may be defined the making Reputa- 
tation ſubſervient to ſordid Gain. A Perſon 
influenc'd by this Principle, will ask to borrow 
Money of one whom he has already openly cheat- 
ed. The very day that he Sacrifices to the Gods, 
he falts his Conſecrated Fleſh, and keeps it for 
another time (inſtead of devoutly eating it) BO 
in his 


to — wich ſome body elſe, and calling 
y before the whole Company, t takes 2 4 23% was 


Foot- 


great piece of Meat and Bread off the Table, gives :he Cuſtom 
it him, and in all their hearings bids him ext among the 
heartily ; when be goes himſelf to the Butchers, Giecks. 
that he may have a better penny worth, tells him, 

he did him a kindneſs at ſuch a time; when his 

Meat is weigh'd, (ſtanding by the Scales) he will 

(if it be poſſible) put more in than is his due weight; 

if he be hindred from that, he will throw a Bone 

into the Scale, which if he can but carry off he is 
mightily pleas d; but if he cannot, he'll ſnatch 

ſome of the Offal off the Stall, and go away 
extreamly ſatisſy d. When he has any Strangers 

with him that deſire to ſee a Play, and give Money 

to pay for their Places, he always contracts for 
himſelf to come in on freecoſt, and have his Chil- 

dren and their Tutor in the next day after. What 

he ſees another have that coſt very cheap, he'll 


beg 


16 'T he' Charaders 
beg very earneſtly to let him have part of it. And 
when he comes to anothers Houſe, he'll be borrow- 
ing even Barly, or Chaff it ſelf; and ger thoſe he 
 borrow'd it of, to fend it home to his own Houſe. 

He goes into the Bath, and makes uſe of all the 

Bathing Veſlels, and other conveniences, and ſo 
* awebut * Barthes himſelf, whilſt the Maſter of the Bath ex- 
_—_— claims againſt him, but to no purpoſe, and going 
Ce, away, tells him, T have Bathed, bur no thanks to 


of Serdid Frugality. 


— Vice is a contriving to be ſaving and pe- 
nurious beyond what is Decent and Com- 
mendable. A Perſon of this Temper will publickly 

dun his Friends that he receives Money of every 

| Month, for a fingle Farthing, which was the bal- 
lance of the laſt Account, and keeps reckoning how 

many Glaſſes each Man Drinks at his Table. His 

be Offering to t Diana is the meaneſt of all the Guelts. 
recks Whatſoever is bought for him, tho never ſo good 
— penny worth, he always ſays it is very dear. If 
En. his poor Foot-boy lets a Por fall, or by miſchance 
went / wizh breaks an earthen Diſh, he'll ſave the price on't out 
theſe Offer of his Allowance. And if his Wife happens to loſe 
ing but a Penny, he'll remove all his Houſhold Stuff, 
have all the Beds taken down, turn the Trunks and 
Boxes out of their places, and have every nook and 
corner where the old Lumber lies ſearcht. What. 

ever he ſells the Buyer is ſure to have a hard Bar- 

gain of it. He'll never let any Perſon gather © 

much as a Fig out ef his Garden, or go over his 


Field, 
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Field, or take up an Olive, or a little branch of 
Palm that is fall'n from his Trees He goes over 


. * 
home empty, every thing being too dear for him: * U} 
He orders his Wife that ſhe ſhould not lend a mo 


again. 


OO 
——_— 3 
— — 


— 
— 


A Brazen-fac'd Fellow. 


His ſort of Impudence is not hard to define : 
It is profeſſing Villanous Tricks and Shams 
in an affected way of Raillery. When this Brute 
meets a Lady of the beſt Quality, he offers her all 
manner of rudeneſs and indecency, even to the ex- 


poling 


— — - — a — 


Tibe Cbarac lers 

poſing her Modeſty. At the Play Houſe when 
every body is filent he Claps, and Hiſſes thoſe 
things which the reſt of the Audience hear with 


great ſatisfaction; when all Perſons are intent upon 


the Play, he lyes down upon his Back, and ſordidly 
falls a Belching, interrupting every body, making 
them turn back to look upon him. He goes in a 
full Market to all the Stalls, where Nuts, Apples, 
and all ſorts of Fruit are fold, and ſtanding there, 
eats of them all, talking all the while with thoſe 
that ſell them, ſcrapes acquaintance with every one 


that paſſes by, and calls em by their names, tho 


he never knew them; if he ſees any in haſte, he'll 


ſtop him to know what he is going about, He'll 


$ Places 
where idle 
Perſons al- 


o to a Perſon that has been juſt caſt in a Suit of 
w, and congratulate him. When he has bought 
his Supper, and hir'd the Muſicians to play before 
him, he ſhows every body he meets what he has 
— and invites them to take part with him. 
ou may ſee him ſtanding at the + Barbers or Per- 
fumers Shops, telling what an Entertaĩninent he is 


woyt meet. to be at that Night, and that he intends to be very 


drunk there. It he ſells Wine, he'll put what is 
bad and ſophiſticated upon his beſt Friends. His 
Children are not ſuffer d to go ſee Plays, till the 


* Ar e very time they may go in gratis. When he's 


fifth 48. 


ſent on an Embaſſy with ſome of his Fellow Citi. 
Zens, he leaves what was allow'd him by the Pub. 
lick, to defray his Charges at home, and borrows 
of his Fellow Travellers. Ir is uſual for him to 
load his Servant that travels with him, with as 
much as he can poſſibly carry, and yet not allow 
him neceſſary ſubſiſtance. When the Ambaſſadors 
bave receiv'd their Preſents, he immediately de- 
mands his part, that he may turn it into t 
When he bathes, he calls the Boy that att r 
= | Av 
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and ſwears at him for buying ſuch ſtinking Oyl, 

that he cannot endure to ſmell it, and takes that 
occaſion to make uſe of anothers. If his Servants 

find but the leaſt piece of Money in the way, he 
demands his part ol it, making uſe of this Expreſ-+ Zibe ous 
fion, + Mercury is common. Alſo he has «hefe crying 
tricks, if he meaſure any thing or diſtribute to his halves. 
Servants their Allowances, he uſes a meaſure, 
whoſe bottom is rais'd up inwards, which, when 

he has fill'd, he's very careful to ſtrike as cloſe as 

ever he cans And if he's to pay Thirty Pounds, An hun. 
he'll take care that it ſhall want four * Drachma's — 
of weight. When he makes a publick Entertain- * 
ment, he orders his Servants to give him a particus 

lar account of what is left, and if there be but half 

a Raddiſh miſſing, he carefully looks after it, leſt 

thoſe that wait at Table ſhould have it. 


63 


— 


Of Unſeaſonable Conver ſation. 


HE ill timing of Converſation is that wick 
makes it uneaſie and troubleſome to all Per- 
ſons. When a Mamis entirely taken up with Af- 
fairs of his own, which are of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to him, an importunate troubleſom Fellow 
intrudes upon him, to communicate ſome of his 
little trifles, and deſires to adviſe with him about 
them. He'll alſo go to ſup with his Miſtreſs. when 
ſhe is in a raging Fever. At the very moment he 
ſees a Perſon caſt in Court for being bound for 
another, he deſires him to do him the fame favour. 
It he is ſummon'd as a Witneſs, he comes to give 
in his Evidence after the Tryal is over; if he is 
invited to a Wedding, then is his time he thinks 
fit to ſhew his Wit in railing againſt the Fair Sex. 
E e He 


i The Charaders 
He earneſtly importunes his Friend that is very 
weary, being juſt come off a long and tireſome 
Journey, to take a Walk along with him. When 
a thing is ſold he'll bring a Chapman that would 
give more for it. Sometimes you'll have him riſe 
up in the mid# of a great Company, and make a 
relation from beginning to end ot what has juſt 
then paſs'd there, which every Body has ſeen, 
heard, and knows as well as himſelf, He will 
officiouſly thruſt himſelf into the management 
of another Perſons Affairs, who is extreamly a- 
0 verſe to it; but yet does not know how to — 
5 him. When the * Sacrifices are to be perform'd, 
the ſame and a Feaſt made by any Perſon, he goes to him, 
day they and asks to have part of what is provided. It any 
ſacrificed, Gentleman correQs his Servant in his ſight, ſays 
either en. he, I beat one of mine on the ſame occaſion, and 
1 * he preſently went and hang'd himſelf. Being cho- 
Friends a ſen Umpire by two Perſons that have been long 
home, or at Law, and deſire to have the matter accomoda- 
Jent them ted, he leaves it to themſelves to agree it. At an 
ome part Entertainment he take that Perſon out to dance 


. a; with him that has ſcarce either eat or drank. 


erefore | 
it — very unreaſonable for bim to de mand part before the Feaſt was appoint: 
ed, or he knew whether he ſhould be invited or no. ' 
+ The Greeks uſed not to Dance till all the Repaſt was over, and ile 
Tables taken away. 


_ a — 


E 


A Bufie-Bady. 


Hisover officiouſneſs, (whichis the Character 
of a Buſie- body) is an affecting an extraordi- 
nary kindneſs for others both by Words and Ad: 


ons. This Perſon ſhall attribute the ſucceſs _ 
| | x 


Bloc 
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Affair to himſelf that was far beyond his power 
to perform; he'll inſiſt a long time to prove that 
a thing which every Body is thoroughly convin'd 
of, was rational and beyond contradiction ; he 
makes the Servant fill out more Wine than what 
the Perſon is able to Drink. If he be where two 
are equally quarreling, he effeQually ſets them 
together by the Ears. He offers his ſervice to 
ſhew you the way, tho he does not know eit, nor 
whither it will carry you. He goes to the General 
of the Army, and asks when he draws up his Men 
in Battalia to engage the Enemy, and enquires if 


he have no orders for him to morrow. Coming 


to his Father, asks him, if his Mother is aſleep 
ſtill, and not come out of her Chamber yet: 
When he is order'd to keep at home for a Di- 
ſtemper, for which the Phyſicians think fit to 
forbid him the uſe of Wine, he will Drink it on 
purpoſe to try the Experiment, whether it will 
do him good or harm. When a Woman dies in 
the Neighbourhood, he is the only Perſon to write 
her Epitaph, where he inſcribes her Husband's 
name, her Fathers, her Mothers, and her own, 
with an account of what Country ſhe was, and 
her Deſcent, with this famous Elogy, THEY 
WERE ALL PERSONS OF EMINENT VIR- 
TUE. If at any time he is oblig d to make an 
Oath in a Court of Judicature, turning himſelf 


about to the Standers by, ſays, This is not the Wart 
firſt time by many that I have been a Witneſs... . 


1 


Of Stupidity. 
2 may be defin'd a dulneſs of Thought, 
influencing both Words and Actions. The 


Blockhead, when he himſelf has caſt up the Sum, 
E e 2 will 


„ „ pi 
1:1: 


og 
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woill asks him that fits next him what the Total 
amounts to. If he has a Suit depending, and knows 

the very Day when it will eome to Hearing, he 

quite forgets it, and takes a Journey into the Coun- 

try; when he is at the Theatre to ſee a Play, he 

falls faft aſleep, and wakes not tilt the reſt of the 
Spectators are all gone; when he hath glutted 
mmſelf, at Midnight, being Cropſick, he'll get 

up and walk Abroad for Digeſtion, and ſo have his 
Neighbours Dogs fall upon him. When he has 
recerv'd any thing from another, and laid it up 

* Himſelf, he enquires where that very thing is, not 
being able to find it. When he is told of the 
Death of one of his Friends, and is invited to his 
Funeral, putting on a Countenance full of Grief 

and Sorrow, and ſhedding Tears, yet ſtill thinking 

of ſomething elſe, ſays, it happen'd very well; he 
carries Witneſſes with him when he receives 

— . 5 Money, and falls out with his Servant for not 
iſed 1b buying Cucumbers in the midſt of Winter. When 
bring Mit- his Sons are Fencing or Racing, he'll not let them 
neſſes with leave off till they are quite ſpent. When he is 
=—_ m_ in the Field boiling Lentules, he forgets that he 
—— has ſeaſond them before, and throws Salt again 
into the Pot, making them ſo briny, that no body 

can eat them. In a time of exceſſive Rain, when 

every one wiſhes for dry Weather, he ſays me- 

47 be in- thinks this Rain-water is very pleaſant. If he be 


zerr d ont ask'd how many were carry'd thro the Þ Sacred 


of the City, Gate to be interr'd, (ſuppoſing the Perſon talkt of 


according | | ” 
10 the, Money) ſays, I wiſh you and I were worth as 


of Solon, much. 
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—_—_ 


Brutality. 


HisBrutiſhneſsis arudeneſs attending Words 
and Actions. If a rude Fellow beask'd where 
is ſuch a Perſon ? He Anſwers, Pray don't trouble 
me. If you Compliment him, he takes no notice 
of it. When he has any thing to ſell, if you ask 
him the price of it, he won't tell you, but rather 
angrily ask you what fault you can find with it. 
Ot thoſe devout Perſons, who at ſolemn times fend 
the uſual Offerings to the Temple of the Gods, he - 
ſays, that if their Prayers are heard, and that they 
have but what they deſire, they are very well re- 
quited and paid {or their Preſents. If any one ca- 
ſually joſtle him, or chance to tread on his Toe,he'll 
never {orgive him. When he has denied a Friend 
that deſired to borrow ſome Money of him, and 
told him that he had none to lend, he will after- 
wards bring it, and diſdainfully ſay, he has a mind 
to throw this away allo to what he has loſt before. + The 
It he ſtumbleagainſta Stone in the Street, he curſes Greeks 
it bitterly. He will not ſtay one moment beyond [24 
the time appointed for any Perſon, tho it be h Jome ſung 
Ci PP y : 3 on tc © paſſageso 
account of Buſinels of great importance to himſelf. heir Poe 7 
He has an affected ſingularity not to ſing ata Feaſt, ænꝗ d 
or Þ repeat in his turn, nor dance with the other er the 
Company: In fine, he neither regards the Gods, . 4 
* : was 
mor takes any care to offer up his Vows and Sa- over. 
Crihces. 2 


Sa. 


_ detaig'd by Buſineſs, he takes her along with him, 


8 * 
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Of Superſlition. 


\ \ 7 E may define Superſtition to be a Worſhip- | 


ping of the Deity out of Fear and Terror. 
The Superſtitious Man, after he has waſhed his 
Hands and purified himſelfwithHoly Water, taking 
a Lawrel Leaf out of the Temple and putting it in 
his Mouth, ſhall walk about a whole Day ſo: 
If a Weezel croſs the way he goes, he'll ſtir no fur- 
ther till ſome body elſe has gone before him, or he 


has thrown three Stones croſs the way. In what 


part ſoever of the Houle he ſees a Serpent, there he 
uilds an Altar. He pours Oyl out of his Eſſence- 
Bortle all over the Conſecrated Stones, that are in 
Places where three ways meet, afterwards he falls 


down upon his Knees, and moſt devoutly adores 


them. Whena Mouſe has knaw'd a holein his Sack 
of Meal, he goes to the Soothſayers, and gravely 
enquires what he muſt do in the matter, and if they 
tell him he muſt ſend his Sack tobe mended,he can- 
not in the leaſt reſt ſatisfy*d with this Anſwer ; but 
imagining ſome mighty Religious conſequence in 


this accident, empties the Sack and never makes uſe 
of it again. He's continually purifying his Houſe. 


Will never fit down on a Grave, go to the Funeral 


of any one, or into the Chamber of a Lying-in Wo- 


man. When he has dreamt ſome extraordinary 
Dream, he immediately runs to the Interpreters 


of Dreams, the Soothſayers and Augurs to know of 


them, to what God or Goddeſs he ought to make 
Vows and offer Sacrifice. He's very punctual to go 


4 every Month to the Prieits of Orpheus, to be in- 


ſtructed in their Myfteries, and if his Wife be not 


of Theophraſtus, _ 
if not, his Nurſe and little Children: As he. goes 122 
by the Conduits he waſhes his Head all over with 4 J e 
Water. Sometimes he gets the | Prieſteſſes to pu- o jirtle 
rifie him with little Dogs, or * Squills. To con- Dog round 
clude, if he ſees a Lunatick or a Perſon taken ill about the 
of the Falling Sickneſs, being truck with extream _ 


- Oni- 
horror, he ſpues in his own Boſum. 6 ba 


A Dplenatick Man. 


His reſtleſs uneaſie temper of Mind, where- 
ever it obtains, makes the Perſon to be al- 
ways complaining without any juſt reaſon. When 
any of his Friends make a Feaſt, and ſend him 
ſome part of what was there, he will never return 
him thanks, but ſay to him that brought it, your 
Maſter thought me not worthy todineat hisTable, 
and drink of his Wine. He ſuſpe&s even the 
Careſſes of his Miſtreſs, and tells her, I am ver 
jealous whether you are ſincere in your Affections, 
and theſe Endearments proceed from your Heart. 
After a time of great drought, when at laſt it be- 
gins to Rain, and he cannot then complain of the 
Weather, that {till he may continue to rail, he finds 
fault with Heaven that it rain'd not ſooner. Going 
along, tho by chance, he finds a Purſe of Money 
in the way, he'll grumbling ſay, ſome Folks have 
the good Fortune to find Treaſure, I, for my part, - 
could never find any thing in my Life. Likewiſe 
when he has bought a Slave very cheap, having 
tir'd the Seller by his importunity in beating down 
the price, he immediately repents that he bought 
him and ſays, It's a great wonder if I am not cheat- 
ed, it was impoſſible to buy that which is good fot 
any thing ſo cheap, When he is complimented 
KE e 4 | upon 
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The Charaders 


* 


uVypon the birth of a Son, as an addition to his Fa- 
mily, he immediately cries, I am now half as poor 
again as I was before. If he has a Suit at Law de- 


pending, he will complain that his Lawyer omited 
doing or ſay ing a great many things that were 
very material, notwithſtanding the Cauſe has 
gone for him. When his Friends have rais'd a 
Sum of Money amongſt them, for the relieving 
him under his preſent neceſſities, and one of them 
ſays to him, Pray now be brisk and chearful : Alas, 
ſays he, how can I pretend to be merry, when 1 
conſider that J have all this Money to repay to 
every particular Perſon that lent it me, and ſhall 
never be quit of the Obligation, but muſt render 


a perpetual acknowledgment. | 


Of Diſtruft. 


M Diftcuſtful Man is of opinion, that every one 
{ cheats and impoſes on him. When he has 
ſent his Man to Market to buy Proviſion, he orders 
another to go after to enquire and bring him an 
exact account of what every thing coſt; if he goes 
abroad with any Money in his Pocket, he tells it over 
every quarter of a mile; as he lies in his Bed he 
asks his Wife if his Cheſt is cloſe ſhut, his Trunk 
well lockt, and care taken to make the Porch Door 
faſt; and tho ſhe aſſures him that all theſe things 
are ſecure, nevertheleſs he gets out of Bed, goes 
naked and bare-footed, and lights a Candle to 
ſearch all over the Houſe, to ſee that all things are 
lafe, and notwithſlanding all this, he can hardly 
compaſe himſelt to reſt. When he goes to get 
Money, he carries Witnefles along with him, that 
the Perſons may not be able at another time to de- 


— 
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ny their Debts. He makes uſe of that Fuller to 
ſcour his Cloaths, that will give him ſufficient ſe- 
curity to return them again, never conſidering 
whether he is a good Workman or not. If any one 
ask to borrow any Cups, &c. of him, he uſually 
denies them; but if perchance he do lend them, 
he's always ſending for them till he has them home 
again. He makes his Footboy go before him, that 
he may not run away from him. If thoſe that buy 
any thing of him, bid him caſt up what it comes 
to, and ſet it down to their-Account, he ſays, Pray 
lay me down the Money, for I han't time to ſpare 

to run up and down to receive it. 8 


— 


Aloven. 


His Vice is a lazy and beaſtly negligence of a 
Man's own Perſon, whereby he becomes ſo 
ſordid,as to be offenſive to thoſe about him. You'll 
ſee him come into Company when he 1s cover'd all 
over with a Leproſie and Scurf, and with very 
long Nails, and ſays, thoſe Diſtempers were here- 
ditary, that his Father and Grandfather had them 
before him. He has Ulcers in his Thighs, and 
Boils upon his Hands, which he takes no care to 
have cured, but lets them run on till they are gone 
beyond Remedy. His Arm: pits are all hairy, and 
moſt part of his Body like a wild Beaſt. His Teeth 
are black and rotten, which makes his Breath ſtink 
ſo that you cannot endure him to come nigh you; 
he will alſo ſnuff up his Noſe and {pit it out as he 
eats, and uſes to ſpeak with his Mouth cramm'd 
full, and let his Victuals come out at bothcorners. 
He belches in the Cup as he is drinking, and uſes 


naity. ſtinking Oyl in the Bath. He will intrude 
| into 


„ The Charaders. 
_ If he goes with his Mother to the + Southſayers, 


eſpeciatty he cannot then refrain from wicked and prophane 
wery care- Expreſſions. When he is making his oblations at 


brave Exploit. At the fineſt Conſort of Muſick he 
can't forbear clapping his Hands, and making a rude 
noiſe, will pretend to ſing along with them, and 
fall a railing at them to leave off. Sitting at Table, 
he ſpits full upon the Servants that waited there. 


Dr a. 


— CEE 
—— 


A Trouble ſome Felloaw. 


4 Troubleſome Perſon is one whoſe Converſa- 
82 tion is very fatiguing and uneaſie, tho other- 
wiſe not injurious or prejudicial. He comes into 
his Friends Chamber, when he is juſt fall 'n aſleep, 
and wakes him to tell him a few impertinent idle 
Stories. Heil defire one that's going aboard a Ship 
juſt ready to ſet Sail, to ſpend ſome time with him 
firſt, and make him loſe his Voyage to no purpoſe. 
Taking the Child out of the Nurſes Arms, he will 
feed it himſelf, dandle it in his Arms, and talk 
fooliſh gibberiſh to it. He chuſes at Meal time, 
and when the Victuals is upon the Table, to tell 
that t' other day he took Phy ſick, which workt upon 
him upwards and downwards, and that he voided 
a great deal of naſty black Choler. He asks his 


Mother before a great Company of People what day 


he was born on. He ſays the Water in the Ciſtern 


; is Cold. That he has a great many very good Pot- 
herbs in his Garden. That his Houſe is free for 
all ſorts of comers and goers as if it were a publick 

Inn; and when he entertains any 3 — A 
OE 8 ellow 


4 Th" into the beſt Company in ſordid ragged Cloaths, 


ful of their the Temple, he will let the Diſh drop out of his 
words Hands and fall a laughing, as it he had done ſome 
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Fellow ready to talk very great things concerning * A Para- 


him to all the Gueſts, whom he alſo keeps to divert fte 2 fh 


the Company and make them merry. . 


—-» 


3 


Pain Glory. 


His ſort of Vain Glory, which is converſant 
about minute and frivolous matters, may be 

call'd a ſordid and fooliſh affectation of Honour. 
APerſon affected with this Vice when he is invited 
to a Feaſt, ſtrives to ſit next him that makes the 
Treat. He carries his Son to | Delphos, where he 4 75, 
cuts oft his Hair, and conſecrates it to ſome God. Greeks 
He loves to have a Black for his Footman. When «ſed to de- 
he pays a Sum it is all in new Money. When the _— 
has ſacrific'd an Ox, he takes the fore-part of the * 1 
Head, and adorning it with Ribbonds and Flowers, ſome of the 
fixes it without Doors, juſt at the entrance to his Family pri- 
Houſe, that every one may ſee and know what he vaten, but, 
hath ſacrific'd. When he is return'd off a Caval- 2 | 
cade that he and ſome other Citizens have made, ghrf 
he ſends all his Equipage home but his Robe of multitude; -Þ 
State, in which he ſtruts about all the reſt of the 
Day in all the publick Places of the City. When 
his little Dog dies he makes a formal Burial, and 
ereas a Tomb for it, with this Epitaph, He was of 
the Malta breed. He conſecrates a Braſs Ring ta, ©. © 
Aſculapius, to which he hangs Garlands of all Bets ad 
of Flowers, he perfumes himſelf all over every day. a fm 
During the time of his Magiſtracy, he uſes a great linie Dq: 
deal of caution aud circumſpection, and when he e va- 
goes out of his Office, he gives the People an account a. 
of his management of Affairs, and of how many 
and of what ſort his Sacrifices were. Being clad in 


white Robe, and having a Garland of Flowers on 1 
his 1. 


— 
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his Head, he goes out and makes a Speech to the 
People. Oh! Athenians! We Magiſtrates have ſa- 
crific'd to the Motherof the Gods, and paid her all 

the ſolemn Worſhip that is due to her, therefore 

- you may juſtly expect that things will ſucceed very 
proſperouſſy with you; this done he goes home, 


and tells his Wife he has come off with great Ap- 
plauſe and Approbation. | | 


> 


A Niggard : 


"His Viceis a baſe and ſneaking Temper in 2 


| 1 Man to ſave his Money at the expence of 
ieh his Reputation. The Niggard when he has won the 
be either prize of * Tragedy, he*l] conſecrate to Bacchus Gar- 
anade or lands made of the Rind of Trees, and have his name 
repeated. y rit on this magnificent Preſent. In times when the 
ꝝàneceſſity of the Publick Affairs requires the Citizens 
8 to raiſe extraordinary Contributions, that may be 
+ Thoſe ſufficient to ſupply the preſent exigencies, he either 
that mou d riſes up and is ſilent, or retires as ſoon as he can. 
| om mY ſe When he marries his Daughter, and Sacrifices ac- 
| == of- cording to cuſtom, he ſells all the Fleſh of the ſlain 
fered what Victim, beſides what belongs to the * Prieſts, and 
they hires Servants to attend during the time of the 
pleasd;,, Wedding, but makes them find themſelvesVictuals. 
2 1 — Being Captain of a Veſſel that he built, he let his 

boſe up and On Cabbin to Paſſengers, and lay amongſt the com. 

werefilent. mon Say lors. He goes to Market and buys Meat and 

be Legs Herbs, and carries them home himſelt in the Lappet 

and En. of his Coat. When he has ſent his Cloaths to the 

rails. Scowrers to be cleaned, he is oblig'd to keep at home 

for want of others. He ſhuns a poor Friend of his 

that has fallen into misfortunes, and deſires him to 

raiſe Money amongſt his Acquaintance ; it he _ 
| : im 
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him at a diſtance, he turns back, and makes all the 
haſte home he can. He never keeps his Wife a 
Maids, but when ſhe has occaſion to go Abroad, 
hires ſome to wait on her thro the City. As ſoon as 
he's got up in the Morning, he waſhes his own 
Houle, and makes the Beds, and is forc'd to turn 
his old Threadbare Cloak, when he goes into 
Publick Company. 


—_ 


Of Oftentation. 


FNStentation is a vain humour of bragging and 
valuing our ſelves for thoſe things which we 

are not Maſters of. This Braggadocio ſtanding on 
the Keys where the Ships unlade, and wherea great 
many ſtrangers reſort, talks of vaſtSums of Money 
that he has owing him beyond Sea, makes a long 
Diſcourſe concerning lending Money at Intereſt, 
telling you what a great Man he is, and what great 
advantages he hopes to reap by it. If he can pick 
up a Perſon to keep him Company on the Road, he 
tells him that he ſerv'd under Alexander, and how 
he ſignaliz'd himſelf in a great Expedition, and that 
he brought away a great many rich drinking Cups 
ſet with Precious Stones. He affirms, contrary to 
the opinion of all others, that the Aſiaticks are bet- 
ter Artificers than the Europeans. He alſo ſhews 
a Letter from Antipater, which ſays, that he was 
the third Perſon that enter'd into Macedonia, he 
takes occafion to tell him, that tho the Magiſtrate 
as a reward for his ſingular good Services, had grant- 
ed him a liherty of Exporting u hat Commodity ſo- 
ever he pleas'd Cuſtom free, yet he ſcorn'd to make 
uſe of it, that he might not incut the Peoples ill 
will, He ſays in a dear time of Corn, he 1 * 
above 


—_— 
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above five Talents, andfdeftributed it amongſt the 
poor Citizens. If he be in Company with thoſe that 


don't know him, he deſires them to take their 
Book and ſet down the number of thoſe he has 


been ſo liberal to, which he'll make amount to a- 


bove fix Hundred, and has fictitious Names ready 
for them all, to make the thing appear more for- 
mal; then adding the particular ſums deſtributed 
to each,. he makes it come to above ten Talents, 
all which he ſaid he laid out for to relieve the 
Poor; and yet, ſays he, I don't reckon the Ships I 


Built and Commanded my ſelf, and a great many 


+ The An- 
zients uſed 
20 have 
#beir Ser- 
Vanis to 


other very chargeable things I did on the Publick 
Account, for which I expe& no recompence. He 
goes to the Jockeys that ſell the fineſt Horſes, and 
makes them ſhew him ſome of the beſt. In the Fairs 
he goes to thoſe Shops that ſell rich Cloaths, and 
bids them ſhew him a Suit worth two Talents,and 
falls in a Paſſion with his Þ Servant for following 


him without Money about him: And though he 


pays Rent for the Houſe he lives in, yet if the 
Perſon he talks with don't know it, he ſhall tell 


carry their him that this Houſe was left him by his Father ; 


Money. 


but being too little for the Accommodation of 
that great number his Hoſpitality continually 
drew thither, he deſigned to ſell it. 


: of Pride. 


TyRide is a contemptible Opinion a Man has of 
every one beſides himſelf. A Proud Man, 


tho you meet him very opportunely, at his moſt 
leiſure time, and only walking for his Diverſion, 
yet then will he not ſtay to talk with you about 
Buſineſs, tho it be of importance, and requires 

| | | great 
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great Expedition, but he defers it till he has ſupp d. 


If he has donę any Perſon a kindneſs, he makes | 


him publickly acknowledge it. He's one that 
ſcorns to make the firſt propoſal, notwithſtanding 
it is about an Affair that concerns himſelf only. 
If you would buy any thing of him, or have oc- 
caſion to tranſa& any other Bufineſs with him, he 
bids you call upon him early nextMorning. He has 


an affected way in going along the Streets, hang- - 


ing his Head down, and neither ſees nor ſpeaks to 
any Perſon he meets. W hen he condeſcends to en- 
tertain any of his Friends, he frames excuſes for 
not fitting down at Table, but orders ſome of his 


principal Servants to take care that his Gueſts want 


nothing. He never pays a Viſit before he has ſent 
word of his coming. When he Drefles and Per- 
fumes or Eats, he permits no body to be preſent. 
He will not undergo the fatigue of adjuitin his 
own Accounts, but orders his Servants to do it. 
His Stile is always lofty and commanding, and 
cannot write, Sir, you'll much oblige me if — bat tis 
my pleaſure it ſhould be done. I have ſent one to receive 
it of you, take care it be according to my order, and no 
otherwiſe, and that as ſoon as may be. 


— ——— 


_ Of Comnrdeice. 


Owardice is a timerous dejection of the Soul, 
creating imaginary Dangers. When ſuch a 
faint-hearted Wretch as this is at Sea, he fancies 


all the Promontories are ſo many hulks of Ships 


that were wreckt on the Coaſt. The leaſt agitati- 
on of the Water puts him in a pannick fear, and 
makes him enquire whether all that are aboard are 

a * 1niti- 


+ 
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* The An- & initiated. When he obſerves the Pilot to ſtop 


Berl ip, the Ships way, he anxiouſly asks whether the Gods 
with thoſe ſeem to be propitious or not. He tells him that 
zhat were fits next him a terrible Story of a diſmal Dream 
reputed he dreamt laſt night, which he takes to be an omi- 
. nous Preſage; then he plucks off his Cloaths to 
264 them Make ready for ſwimming, and heartily begs the 
before they Sailors to ſet him aſhore as ſoon as poſſible. If he 
200k them be in the Land Service, getting his fellow Soldiers 
-1 board; about him, he tells them it is hard to diſcern whe- 
3 ther thoſe they diſcover afar off are the Enemy or 
them inthe not; but when the greatneſs of the noiſe gives them 
myſteries to underſtand the Armies on both ſides are engagd, 
of ſome and he ſees Men fall on each ſide him, he ſays to 
Deity, 10 thoſe that are next him, that he took the Field in 
2 ſuch hurry and precipitation, that he forgot to 
propitious bring his Sword along wit h him, and preſently runs 
20 tbem in into his Tent to fetch it, then ſerids his Servant out 
| 2he Voyage. to obſerve the motion of the Enemy, and in the 
Tared — 1 mean time hides his Sword under the Pillow, and is 
Gods by employed in looking for it till the Battel is over. 
-Sacrifices W hen he ſees any of his Friends brought wounded 
| &r Augu- from the Camp, he runs to meet him, encourages 
＋ = them to have a good Heart, ſtops their Blood, and 
2 Ho dreſſes their Wounds, and drives away the Flies 
4 me that are troubleſome to them ; he takes all imagi- 
feeding of nable care of them, and this or any thing elſe hell 
| Birds, or do rather than fight. When he ſits in the Tent 
the of with a wounded Perſon, if he hear the I rumpeters 
Beaſts, ſounding aCharge, he bitterly curſes them, ſaying, 
They continually make ſuch a horrid noiſe, that 
the poor Man cannot take one minutes reſt. He 
walks about beſmear'd all over with the Blood that 
proceeded from the Wounds of others, and makes 
thole that lately came from the Fight believe, that 
he ran a great riſque of his own Lite to ſave one o 
his Friends, and brings his Town-folks and Conutry- 

men 


* 
1 
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men to ſee the very Man, to each of whom he gives 

a particular relation, how he carried him into his 
Tent in his own Arms. . Mw 
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Of an Oligarchical Government, and te 
VGBrandtes thereof. I 


T HE Principle which actuates theſe Men, is au 

Ambitious defire of Honour and Fame, with⸗ 
out regard to the advancement of their private E- 
fares. When the Citizens are met to chuſe a fit 
Perſon to, be an Aſſiſtant to the Supreme Magiſtrate, 

| in managing the Publick Shews and Triumphs, one 

of theſe Perſons immediately ſtands up and peremp- 9 
torily demands the honour of that Employment, as _ 


| || the moſt qualify'd in the whole World for it. Of 

s all the Verfes in Homer he only remembers this. 

s * It is not good to have many Rulers. * *Oux C 
- Let the Government be in a ſingle Per ſon. 2 | 
| 2 2 

t His uſual Diſcourſe is, tis we our ſelves ought 2 3 
s I to retire and confult what Laws are fit to be made le 


„ for the Government of the Commonwealth, and rake 
at care to ſuppreſs theſe tumultuous and popular Aſ- 

le ſemblies, and totally exclude the Common People . 
at from interfering with the Magiſtracy. When he a 

es has received an Affront from any one, he ſays it is | 
at impoſſible for the ſame City to contain us both. At 
oi Noon he goes abroad new trim'd, and his Nails 
y- If <!oſe par'd, having every thing about him in — 
Xa 


. | oe | | | 85 
6% Te Gates 
| exact order, and ſtrutting about, tells every one he 
meets, he cannot endure to live longer in the Town, 
but is quite rir'd, and his Spirits almoſt exhauſted 
in hearing and determining litigious Suits and Con- 
troverſies, and that he is very much aſhamed that 
Perſons ſhould be admitted to fit near him, fo mean- 
ly and ſordidly dreſſed. He has a mortal Averſion 
5 for Advocates that plead the Cauſe of the Common 
v Theſcus People, ＋ blarges * Ihe/eus for being the firſt oc- 
liabe Caſion of theſe miſchiets in the Commonwealth; 
Foun dat ion With ſuch fort of Diſcourſe as this he entertains 
el theAthe- both Strangers and the Citizens of his own Party. 
| nan Com- \ = | „ 
mn weal:b 
ing. VVV 
 Qualty a | 
| — he 


cs. Of thoſe that begin to learn in old Age. 


— 


* 
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| 
= - & Mongſt thoſe that ſquander and miſpend the 
3 ; pregious moments of their youthful and more I | 
4 docil years, there are ſome who are ſtill deſirous of f 
improving and cultivating the remaining part of 
their life by ſtudying Arts and Sciences, tho with 
very Httie Succeſs. Thus when an old Fellow of 
Ihreeſcore learns the Poets by heart, and he is ei- 
be ther to fing or recite them in his turn at a Feaſt, 
Greeks. as ſoon as he has begun his memory fails him, and 
* the dotard fo gets whereabouts he was, and ſo comes 


8 
# \ 
] 

a 

1 

i 

V Fat off abruptly. He gets his own Son to teach him y 
Foe Feaſts Militaty Diſcipline, and to turn to the Kight and a 
turn dy Left He borrows an Horſe to ride out of Town, [ 
2 and when he is mounted, affecting to be complaiſant 1 
to all that paſs by, loſes his Saddle, and rumbles t 

down and bruiſes his head. You'll find him often n 
. 8 1. ; , darting 1 


SS Pm pw HW Few 


wo, > ee. 
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darting at the * Statue, and ſometimes he makes a A great, || 
match with his Footboy to ſhoot with Bop and 5% /# 
Arrow. When he is taught any thing, bell pre. N | 
trending to inſtruct his Tutor, as if he were the belt 7. 
accompliſh'd of the two, and in the very Bath hell! 
be praQtifing wreſtling, and is full oi fantaſtical and 
ridiculous Geſticulations and Poſtures. 


* 


—_ 


of Slander, | 


A Slanderer is a Perſon of a baſe Temper, think- 
ing ill of all Men, and afterwatds uttering i 
his Sentiments in ſcandalous Expreſſions. If you 1 
ask him who ſuch a one is, he preſently gives you f,7* nt 
an account of his Pedigree from his very Original 22 
as if he were an Herald; ſaying his Father was at amonyſt che 4 


—_ 


3 of Servant i 


firſt call'd 4 $ OST A, but afterwards ſerving the Greeks, 'F 


Army, he took upon him the name of S 0 $IS- | derijun' 
TRAT Us, after that he was made free, and re- Tur 3 
giſter d amongſt the Citizens. His Mother indeed ne 1 4 
was a || noble Ihratiun, becauſe thoſe Women va- Greece 

lue themſelves on account of their great Families; to be Ser- 
and yet this Man, the ſo nobly and honourably de- 29% | 
ſcended, is a meer Villain and Raſcal. Then (ralk- g 2 
ing again of his Mother) theſe are thoſe . . . Wo- . rey kepe | 
men, ſays he, that entice young Men upon the Road, Bawdy | 
and draw them into their Hopſes and debauch them. Howes e 
If there be any Perſon in the Company thar ſpeaks „ 1 
Ill of another that's abſent, he joyns with him, and they 22 : 
ſays ke is indeed a moſt 4bominable Wretch, I could infamous *M 
never endure him in all my life, obſerve but the fr4%. |} 
nf A Bep2trs 1 Coun- 
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Countenance of him, he looks ſo like a very Rogue, 
that always hated him, but if you examine his 
Life Converſation, there is nothing more lewd 
and infamous in the whole World ; nay, this hard- 
hearted Wretch allows his Wite but three half pence 
to buy her a Dinner, and makes her waſh in cold 
water in hard froſt in the middle of December. It 
is uſual for him to abuſe ſome body or other in all 
Companies wherever he comes, he ſpares neither 
Friend nor Relation, nor can the Grave itſelf ſecure 

the Dead from his malicious detraCtions. | 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


BERALDUS 


S a Man of True Valour, and makes 
ſlight of the Greatelt Dangers with- 


out challenging any Merit for expo- 


ling himſelf. Free from Vanity; not capa- 
ble of Fear, or the Oftentation of appear- 


ing 


- 2 
; ing Fearleſs. He has a great deal of Cold 
Blood on Occaſion ; calmly littning to eve- 
; ry thing that would be ſaid to him; be- 
ing very glad that any Body who he knows 


Nw CHARACTERS 


has ſome Underitanding, would tell him 
their Thoughts. He is Orderly, and bet- 
ter at Diſpoſing a Battle, than e eg, 


the Operations of a Campaign; far from a 
Selfiſhueſs plain in his Manners; an Ene- 


my to all ſort of Pride; full of Piety and 
Probity, and very Zealous for and Devo- 
ted to the Service of his Prince. But as 
tis Impoſſible that ſo many Good Quali- 
ties ſhould be found in a Man without 
{ome Faults, he is extreamly Slow; and if 
he has not under him Active Officers, he 
flips many Opportunities of Annoying an 
Enemy, and will lie open to a Multitude 
of Inconveniencies, by neglecting to cauſe 
Order to be obſerved in Marching, Fora- 
ing, Convoys, Outguards, and a thou- 
fand other Particulars, Which a General 
can't omit without Ruining an Army, or 
Expoſing it. Beſides theſe Failings, he has 
that which Bigots are commonly accus'd 
of, which is to be Vindictive. He is ver 
Harſh and Severe in Point of bes 
As he never fatigues either the Officers or 
Soldiers, he will not have 'em fail in the 
Orders he gives; he is not a Slave to Am- 
| bition, 


4 
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bition, nor the Deſire of Glory; neither is 
he Mindful of every thing that may ſerve 
his Intereſt ; he is not troubled with a 
Negotiating Spirit, nor was ever heard to 
talk of making Leagues againſt France, or 
forming great Projects of War; but if 
others Contrive em, he is very fit to Exe- 
cute *em ; and extreamly formidable at the 
Head of an Army, Commanded by him» 
ſelf, becauſe the Prince has a great Conſi- 
dence in him. W 2 

In a Word, Tis certain that Beraldus 
is very much to be dreaded in Battle; but 
then *tis no hard Matter to Supplant him 
before he gives it. 
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LEONTIUS 


AS a great deal of Courage, and 
1 would never be weary of War, 
tho? he were to fight Battles every Day. 
Charging in Perſon is his Diverſion, and 
ne quits it unwillingly when he is oblig'd 
to give Neceſſary Orders elſewhere. It is 
certain he would Succeed in the Trade of 
War, if he would apply himſelf to it; but 
hitherto he has ſeem'd to Love nothing of 
it, but what he at firſt fancy'g: That is, 
Fighting, Skirmiſhing, Routing, 3 
Taking Camps, Conquering and Reve 
ing, in the Enjoy ments of Victory; he leaves 
all the reſt to his Officers, and unwil- 
lingly Enters into any Detail of what 
Regards his Troops. He has very little 
Application to Stratagems, Conduct, and 
the Iſſue of War; he gives no Reward 
to thoſe who ſerve him well, nor Pu- 
niſhes thoſe who Deſerve it. He Loves 
Pleaſure above all Things ; Buſineſs _— 
| him 


> 
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him Uneaſy, and he Loves to take nod 

Pains, unleſs in hunting for a Miſtreſs;  * 

ſetting no Value upon all the Disburſe- 

ments of his Treaſury, and yet Grudg- 

ing what goes into his Miniſters Pocks 
ets, | LY 50 
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 GERMANICUS 


T a true Man of War; he Loves the 


Trade of it, and beſtows all his Appli- 
cation upon it; he has a great deal of Bra- 
very; he ſees clearly in a Battle, and has 


à great deal of Order and Skill in Diſpo- 
* Troops; he is Active, Vigilant, 
La 


rious, and Capable of being a great 
Captain, if Preſumption did not ſpoil him; 


he gives but little regard to the Council of- 


fer'd him, and when oblig'd to follow it, *tis 
a long time after, and in ſuch a Manner as 
would create a Belief that he acts from him- 


Flf.He affeas mightily to live ſeemingly ea- 
ſy, but is extream Difficult to thoſe who 


Pay him not a blind Obedience. He never 


alters his Conduct, either for Applauſe or 
Tenſure; and as he never ſpares thoſe who 
are not in his Intereſt, ſo he Vigorouſly De- 


fends thoſe who adhere to him. He is ac- 
cus'd of Negligence in his Conduct at 
Court. He is a Free Speaker, an Eye: ſore 

| to 
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to the Miniſters, and does not enough Cul- 
tivate thoſe in Favour. 


To Conclude : Tis ſaid of Germanicas, 
that he has all the Qualities neceſſary to 
Command an Army, and Faults enough 
to deſtroy any Deſire of Truſting him with 
one. 1 37 
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EUBULUS 


[ 7 AS been preſent in ſo many Actions 


of War, that with the good Judg- 
ment he is Maſter of an extraordinary Ap- 
lication to the Trade, he has made him- 


f one of the greateſt Captains of his Age. 


To hear him ſpeak in Council, he ſeem'd 


the moſt irreſolute Man in the World]; yet 


when he is preſs'd to determine himſelf, no 


Pody makes a better, or a juſter Choice. His 


true Talent (which, to my thinking, is the 
moſt valuable in War) is his exquiſite Skill 
in managing a deſperate Game. And yet 


in the Preſence of the Enemy he has always 


a Countenance of Confuſion, which intimi- 
dated his own Troops; and I doubt not, is 


what contributes to moſt of his Misfor- 


tunes. He is modeſt in his Apparel, and 
appear'd fo in his Expreſſions, to People 
who cannot penetrate; but he had in his 
Heart an inſupportable Vanity. His great- 
eſt Virtue is his Contempt of Riches. Ne- 
yer any Man fo little valu'd Money * 1 

id. 
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did. He Lov'd Women without tying him» 
ſelf to em. He reliſhes the Pleaſures of the 
Table without Debauching. He is good 
Company, bur it laſts not long, For of a 
ſudden he will recolle& himſelf as if his 
Mirth equal'd him too much with his 
Friends, and then put on a Gravity which 
is very diſagreeable. He lov'd Miſchief, 
and (except that) nothing is dear to him 
but his own Family, Dominion and Flat- 
tery. He is Envious, not only towards his 
Equals, but alſo of all thoſe who begin to 
raiſe themſelves. This Humour, together 
with an innate Malice, oblig'd him never 


to do the leaſt Friendly Office. He hardly 


ever gives any Orders, either Verbally or in 
Writing, but what are Obſcure, and this 
he does for two Reaſons. Firſt, to conceal 
his Deſigns even from them who are to be 
Inſtruments of em. And Secondly, That 
he may have it always in his Power to ex- 
plain his Orders as he pleaſes, and thereby 
to diſcharge himſelf wa the Imputation 
of the ill Succeſs, upon the want of Un- 
derſtanding in the acting Officer. Any Bo- 
dy elſe wou*d be uneaſy in the uſe of mean 
Shifts.. But Eubulus is fo naturally an Ene- 
my to all open dealing, that the contrary 
gives him no pain to practiſe, ' 
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ALBINUS 


\ Areſchal de Camp and Commiſſary 
1 General of the Army, is reputed 
more capable of the latter Poſt than the 
forumcr, He has a wonderful Underſtand- 
ing for the Subſiſting of an Army, the Re- 
3 of Winter Quarters, and Military 
Diſcipline; a great Foreſight for every 
thing that may ſubſiſt the Troops, and the 
Dexterity of Drawing from a Country 
wherewithal to ſupply the Army, without 
ruining the People. He was advanced to 
Military Employments, by the Intereſt of 
his Uncle. He has prov'd on many Occaſi- 
ons, he has Courage, but in Councils of 


War, always gave his Opinion againſt ha- 


zarding any thing. He has an excellent 
Genius in comporting himſelf with the Mi- 
niſters, and never gives any Umbrage to a 
General. 


T HRA. 
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THRASYMACHUS. 


S a truly brave Man, abounding more 
in 7 Senſe than witty Conceits; 
extreamly Thoughtful, and a Lover of Stu- 
dy. He has given infinite Proofs of a ſur- 


prizing Genius in the Art of War; he 


ſeems defign'd for uncommon Attempts, 
and is Maſter of an Enterprizing and Bold 


Spirit. The greateſt Difficulties are his 


Encouragements. His Bravery and Con- 
duct diſpiſe what may be thought the 
utmoſt Aim of other Heroes. He is full 
of Generous Ambition, Zealous for e- 
very thing that has any Affinity to 
Glory ; he has a ſincerity above being 
attack'd by the moſt ſubtle. Stateſman, 
and his Probity is as invincible as his 
Sword. | 


POL- 


Pollio's ! The Sun with all the good he 
does, has yet his Spots; to ſhew us perhaps, 


* a ? . 
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Education and Fortune; He is the 
ride of the firſt, the Boaſt of the ſecond, 
and the Favourite of the third. They 


H AS all the Advantages of Nature, 


may be faid, like Juno, Pallas and Venus, 
tO 


ave contended for the Prize, not from 


him, but in him; where yet their diſtinct 


Excellencies are ſo cloſely united, that nei: 
ther can pretend to Superiority over the 
other. Regular Beauty, unlabour'd Elo- 
quence, and unexampled Bounty, are firſt 
Views of him. Where can Octavia bet- 
ter repoſe. her Conſcience, than where 


Tullia left hers? He is equally the Judge, 
the Moderator, and the Cãſuiſt, and none 


ever departed from his Deciſions unreliev'd, 
or unſatisfy'd. And yet Polio, it's faid, 
has Faults too. He is accus'd of inſince- 
rity in Friendſhip z that Paſſion ſuppoſes 
Equality; but where's the Mind refin'd as 


that the brighteſt Beings, are not without 
em. Pollio's, like his, prevent none of his ne- 


ceſſary 


- * * 
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ceſſary Acts; and univerſal Good can never 
be narrow'd to this or that Particularity. 
He is cenſur'd too, to have miſtaken him - 
ſelf in his Favours. Reptiles owe their 
Being to the Sun in Summer; and be- 
ſides, the ſurprizing Variety, thoſe little 
gawdy, wrigling, and fluttering Machines 
afford, why ſhould Pollio loſe ſo ſhining a 
part of the Compariſon? In ſhort, Tis 
Vertues carry ſo fair a Face, that thoſe Vices 
he has, are like Patches, only the Orna- 
ment of Faſhion, and to diſtinguiſh in him 
the abſolute Neceſſity of a Courtier. 
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AS eminently all the good Quali- ©4 
ties of the Gentleman, the Patriot, C. 
and the Philoſopher ; Of Addreſs and | W' 
| Acceſs the moſt eaſie and engaging, but || ** 
with a conſtant Preference of the Merit to 2" 
the Character. A Partner of the Gay- th 
eties and Pleaſures of one of the Fineſt || Pl 
Courts, yet undebauch'd by it, either in | Fe 
Principle or Practice. A Confeſſor of the | & 
Rights of his Country, under the loweſt Se 
Ebb of her Fortune, and at the greateſt || le 
Expence and Hazard of his own; one of || CC 
the earlieſt Aſſerters of her Liberties. Of a 
Capacity, Aſſiduity, and Contempt of 
Self- intereſt, fit for the moſt important 
er ; yet, by the Fatality of Affairs, 
neglected, while the Meteors then pre- 
vailing, laid the Foundation of the ſu- 
ture Diſtempers of rhe State. Auguſtus 
throughly knew, and valu'd him; a more 
glorious Reward than all the Honours 1n- 
vincible Neceſſity oblig'd him to diſpoſe of 
. elſewhere. And yet Verus had his _ 
=" 
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'of thoſe - Truſts his Prince could with 
Freedom and Judgment beſtow ; - and a 
ſhare too with him, of being unjuſtly Re- 
proach'd for the indefatigable diſcharge of 
his Duty. The Death of Auguſtus deter- 
min'd, in many Inſtances, tne Vigour of his 
moſt forward Friends, but confirm'd Verus 
to be ſtill the ſam.e Let Corvus ( fatten'd 
equally on the Ruines and Repairs of his 
Country ) value his Word at it's intrinſick 
worth, the weight of the Breath that forms 
it ! Verus deſpiſes the Art of Tricking ; 
and acts like himſelf, conſtantly ſerving 
the Publick in the Rank his Birth has 
plac'd him, without being indebted to 
Fortune, or her Minion. Such is Verus, 
Great by Birth, by Inclination, and by 
Services | But Greater yet by a juſt Neg- 
lect of any of the Rewards of Vertue, in- 
conſiſtent with it ſelf. 
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BOOKS liiely printed for E. Curll, at the 


Peacock without Temple-Bar, and E. San- 
ger, at the Poſt-houſe at the Middle-Tem 
ple-Gate, Fleetſtreet. | 


1 8¹³ Roger L Eſtrange's Tranſlation of the Works 
of Flavius Joſephus, faithfully abridg'd, and 
the whole Hiſtory preſery'd entire, and made more 
uſeful, by avoiding all tedious and unneceſſary Di- 
ereſſions ; with a Continuation of F-ſephus*'s Hiſto- 


y. (from the moſt Authentick Authors both Anci- 


ent and Modern) to this preſent Time. printed 
on a very fine Paper, and adorn'd with Maps and 
Sculptures, curiouſly engraven, and every way 


fuited to the Author, in 2 Vols in 8yo. Price 


12 8. | | 

2 A General Hiſtory of all Voyages and Travels 
throughout the old and new World, from the firſt .; 
Ages to this preſent Time, Illuſtrating both Anci- 
ent and Modern Geography. Containing an ac- 
curate deſcription of each Country, its Natural 
Hiſtory and Product; the Religion, Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Trade, Cc: of the Inhabitants, and 
whatſoever is curious and remarkat!: in any kind. 
An account of all Diſcoveries |: th-r:o made in the 
moſt remote Parts, and the great Uſefulneſs of 
ſuch Attempts, - for improving both Natural and 
Experimental Phileſc ph; with a Catalogue of all 
Authors that have ever -deſiribed any Part of the 


World, and an impartial Judzment and Criticiſm on 


their Works for diſcerning beten the Reputable 


and Fabulous Relaters; aud ai: Extract of the Lives 


of the moſt conſiderable Travellers, by Monſieur Dax 
Perier, of the Royal Academy. Made Erg1;h from 
the Paris Edition, Adorn'd with Cuts, in $8vo, 
price 6 6; 


